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ABSTRACT 

This annotated bibliography concerns the st 
strategies used to cope with stressful situations and to ad 
pathological conditions, and provides mental health researc 
practitioners with recent, relevant mental health informati 
theoretical, developmental, clinical, behavioral, and socia 
about copino and adaptation. The key substantive areas focu 
psychosocial and developmental transitions in the life cycl 
stressful situations of rapid change, life-threatening cris 
severe lnlury or illness, and seriously detrimental and haa 
conditions of individual or social origin. The volume is an 
expanded, and revised edition of the bibliography prepared 
1969 Conference on Coping and Adaptation held at Stafford 0 
In the annotated bibliography, the references and abstracts 
arranged alphabetically, by author, and numbered in sequent 
study guide describes the 10 major subject areas used in se 
abstracts for the bibliography and provides a subject index 
bibliography. A complete author index is also included. 
(AUthor/NRB) 
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Foreword 



The study of human cop ; ng and adaptation emphasizes the crea- 
tive potential and process involved in our management of many 
common or unusually stressful situations in the course of devel- 
opment This volume draws attention to a growing body of mental 
health literature concerned with the wide range of human 
responses to catastrophic events, to life-threatening episodes of 
injuvy and illness, and to the more or less stressful crises of devel- 
opmental transitions. A systematic examination of such stressful 
experiences very often reveals the adaptive aspects of behavior 
that are crucial to recovery and integrity of functioning 

The coping approach to the study of human behavior in stressful 
situations that occur throughout life has long been recognized by 
the National Institute of Mental Health as an important area of 
basic and applied research; many projects have served to synthe- 
size and disseminate the relevant mental health knowledge 

This bibliography is an important and exciting product of the 
Institute s long-term commitment to the understanding of adap- 
tive behavior, its determinants, and its development. The research 
documentation is diverse and extensive, covering the following 
topics: approaches and concepts useful to the study of coping and 
adaptation; developmental issues; various determinants (biologi- 
cal psychological, social, and cultural) related to stress and coping 
skills; coping with crises; interventions and treatment issues- 
assessment and measurement techniques; social problems as causes 
and symptoms of stress and the incapacity inability to cope- and 
the implications of rapid changes in today's world for adaptive and 
maladaptive behavior. 

In view of the multidisciplinary nature of the subject, the rele- 
vant professional literature is not available in any one place The 
editors therefore, make a major contribution to the mental health 
body of information on coping and adaptation by organizing the 
volume into a format that facilitates quick access to the cumula- 
tive literature, "he utility of the bibliography is enhanced by the 
study gu.de and key that provide a means for the reader to find 
abstracts within the 10 major subject areas delineated in the study 
guide. 
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This comprehensive reference work is directed toward re- 
searchers and practitioners in the mental health and human ser- 
vice i rofessions. It provides a timely and valuable source of deas, 
insights, and information concerning approaches and issues of 
intervention, treatment, counseling, and prevention in the mental 
health care field. 

Herbert Pardes, M.D. 
Director 

National Institute of Mental Health 
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Introduction 



This work is a response to the rapidly increasing interest in the 
styles and strategies that humans use to cope with stressful situa- 
tions and to adapt to pathological conditions. It provides mental 
health researchers and practitioners with recent, relevant mental 
health information on theoretical, developmental, clinical, behav- 
ioral, and social issues concerning coping and adaptation. The key 
substantive areas include major psychosocial and developmental 
transitions in the life cycle, stressful situations of rapid change, 
life-threatening crises of severe injury or illness, and seriously 
detrimental and handicapping conditions of individual or social J 
origin. 

The study of coping and adaptation sheds light on the biological 
psychosocial, cultural aspects of human behavior, growth, and 
development. The emphasis on human coping highlights the posi- 
tive aspects of our management and control of stressful situations 
Although these aspects tend to be neglected in the scientific litera- 
ture, practitioners and educators recognize individual potentials 
and opportunities for creative adaptation to the constant chal- 
lenges of the physical and sociocultural environment. As crea- 
tive creatures, human beings normally use their culture to handle 
new stresses and to reach acceptable compromises with their envi- 
ronment. Thus, human behavior, even under severe stress, is pur- 
poseful, problem solving, and growth sustaining in nature. 

The study of coping behavior-and the treatment of that behav- 
ior when intervention is indicated-requires a holistic approach to 
the study of the person and group. Multidisciplinary efforts are 
useful in exploring the adaptive function of behavior in an indi- 
vidual's psychosocial development. The coping perspective has 
theoretical and practical implications for the study of specific 
situations ana environmental contexts of health and mental health 
problems and allows researchers and practitioners to focus on 
issues of recovery and prevention. 

This volume is an updated, enlarged, and revised edition of the 
bibliography (1) prepared in connection with the Conference on 
Coping and Adaptation sponsored by the Stanford University 
School of Medicine, Department of Psychiatry, at Stanford in 
March 1969. A related literature survey was prepared in connec- 

NOTK Some abstract numbers have l>een skipped because of computer duplication 
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tion with NIMH Staff Seminars on Social Change and Human 
Behavior held at NIMH in 1970 Two publications resulted; the 
Mental Health and Social Champ Bibliography (2) and Social 
Change and Human Behacior(\\) which focused on man's adaptive 
responses to rapid environmental and social change. Thirteen 
research articles in Coping and Adaptation (4) present a major 
substantive examination of concepts, methods, and interdiscipli- 
nary issues in coping and adaptation, The book illustrates the con- 
nection between man's biological and social resources and abilities 
in coping with stress. 

During 1974 professional demand increased for :in updated ver- 
sion of the coping bibliography, and work began in response to the 
demand. The outline scheme of 10 major subject areas used in 
classification of abstracts was developed in 1974 and represents 
the range of topics and categories that seemed useful in classifying 
the most relevan* and recent materials that were collected, includ- 
ing abstracts from the NIMH Clearinghouse for Mental Health 
Information. The outline scheme appears in the study guide which 
follows. General crteria for the preliminary selection of the arti- 
cles were developed through intensive discussions by the editor 
(G.V.C.) and research assistants in 1974. who reviewed and 
assessed publications for thematic relevance and professional 
significance. 

In the summer of 1975, both editors began a more intensive 
examination of the bibliography candidates and refined the selec- 
tion criteria. The process of collecting, rating, and categorizing 
articles for the revised volume continued from 1976 to 1978. Can- 
didates were drawn from four general sources: (1) The NIMH 
information system through key-word computer searches; (2) the 
two previously published bibliographies: (3) reprints and citations 
submitted in response to a notice placed in k.ehnvinr Today 
(February 21, 1977); and (4) reprints arid citations of articles by 
human service providers in response to direct mail requests. The 
selection process closed in June 1978. 

Each bibliography candidate was reviewed by the editors, It 
was included if it met the following criteria: ( 1) The article focuses 
on human coping and adaptive aspects rather than nu-relj patho- 
logical aspects of a stressful situation; (2) the article is relevant to 
practice in the health and mental health fields; (3) the article is a 
substantive and methodological discussion of research, case 
examples, or application of theory; (4) the discussion or results of 
the study have applicability to interdisciplinary issues of research 
and intervention; '5) the article was published after 1969 (an 
exception was the inclusion of earlier publications of major impor- 
tance); and (6) the article is generally available. Unpublished Oi 
otherwise inaccessible articles were not included. 



In the annotated bibliography, the references with their 
abstracts are arranged in alphabetical order, by author, and 
numbered in sequence. Some numbers are omitted because of 
duplication created in the computer process. 

The study guide following this introduction provides a descrip- 
tion of the 10 sections or major subject areas, used in selecting 
abstracts for inclusion in the bibliography. It also provides a key 
arranged by section that serves as a subject index for the 
bibliography. 

A complete author index appears at the end of the work. 
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Study Guide and Key to Abstracts 



During the preliminary development of this bibliography, 10 
m*jor subject areas within the study of coping and adaptation 
were established as guidelines for the selection and classification 
of abstracts. An outline of the 10 sections as shown below indicates 
the specific categories and subcategories used in the selection 
process. 

Outline of the Classification System 

I. Models, Constructs, Concepts, Paradigms, and Theories 

Suggestions on how to define and conceptualize coping and adaptation in a 
broad, theoretical framework. 

A. Biological-evolutionary adaptation, developmental concerns 

B. Social-cuftural adaptation 

1. Culture, society, and institutions as adapting systems 

2. Culture's role in individual adaptation 

C. Psychological adaptation, coping strategies 

II. Developmental Issues 

Issues involving adaptation and coping strategies in longitudinal perspective 
or those commonly experienced in development (college, pregnancy, aging); 
emphasis on adaptive responses at a certain stage of development rather 
than the affec* ng variable. 

A. Prenatal development 

B. infant development (ages 0-2) 

1. Process variables: Biological-evolutionary variables; Social-cultural 
variables; Psychological variables 

2. Stressful situations: Birth; First visit to dentist/doctor 

C. Preschool development (ages 3-5) 

1. Process variables: Biological-evolutionary variables; Social-cultural 
variables, Psychological variables 

2. Stressful situations: Preschool, Day care center 

D. Child development (ages 6-11) 

1 Process variables: Biological-evolutionary variables; Social-cultural 

variables; Psychological variables 
2. Stressful situations: First school experience; Moving 

E. Adolescent and youth development (ages 12-21) 

1. Process variables: Biological-evolutionary variables; Social-cultural 
variables; Psychological variables 

2. Stressful situations: Jr. high and high schools; College years; Overseas 
program; First job; Draft 

F. Adult development (age 21+) 

1, Process variables: Biological-evolutionary variables; Social-cultural 
variables; Psychological variables 

4 




2. Stressful situations: Marriage; Graduate school; Pregnancy; ^ 
Menopause; Retirement; Af.'ing 



III. Biological Determinants and Variables Related to Stress and Coping Skills 

A. Biological and physiological reactions to stress— psychosomatic diseases 

B. Racial differences in coping abilities and adaptation of a demonstrated 
biological iather than cultural origin 

C. Sexual differences in coping abilities and adaptation of a demonstrated 
biological rather than cultural origin 

IV. Social and Cultural Determinants and Variables Related to Stress and Cop- 
ing Skills 

A. Influential agents, such as: Television; Family; School; Religion; 
Education 

B. Group collaboration 

C. Ethnic determinants 

D. Sexual determinants 

V. Psychological Determinants and Variables Related to Stress and Coping 



A. Coping strategies— specific coping strategies, rather than broad theories 
of coping which would fi f in section I.C 

B. Psychological variables, such as: Creativity; Certainty-uncertainty; Ag- 
gression; Anxiety; Self-esteem; Cognitive appraisal; Achievement; Intelli- 
gence; Social competence; Prosocial behavior; Other variables 

VI. Coping with Real-Life Catastrophic Illnesses, Pathological Situations, and 
Crises 

Effects of physical and mental illness and crises upon the individual and 
others. 

A. Reactions to one s own physical illness and treatment, injury, and mental 
retardation 

1. Life-threatening 

2. Chronic 

3. Short term 

B. Coping with crisis and unusual situations, such as illness of others, death, 
desertion, divorce, natural disasters 

VII. Treatment and Learning How to Cope— Theories of Crisis Intervention and 
Overs.Il Views 

A. Techniques of intervention 

1. Drug treatment 

2. Therapeutic techniques: Curative; Preventive 

B. Types of intervention 

1. Children— implications for parents, teachers, therapists: Problem 
children— emotional and learning difficulties; Intervention in the 
school * 

2. Marriage counseling 

3. Family therapy— parent counseling 

4. Menopause and aging 

5. Specific illnesses: Physical ii. jss and its implications; Mental illness; 
Mental retardation 

6. Social problems (alternatives): Drug treatment; Suicide prevention; 
Delinquency; Alcoholism 

C. Levels of inter/en tion, management, use of volunteers, etc. 
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VIII. Techniques of Research, Measurement. Analysis, and Assessment 

A. Measures of anxiety 

B. How to measure coping ability 

IX. Social Problems as Symptoms of Stress 

Some specific social problems hat can be viewed as a means of adapting to 
stress used by some members of modern society. 

A. Drugs 

B. Alcohol 

C. Suicide 

D. Changing sex roles and mores 

E. Divorce 

F. Work dissatisfaction 

G. War. violence, and aggression 

H. Juvenile delinquency 
I. Other problems 

X. Implications of Rapid Changes of the 20th Century for Man 

New ways of working and living as adaptations to a changing society; ways 
in which bociety must adapt to man's needs. 

The major focus of each of the 10 sections is described below. 
Examples of abstracts in the bibliography are cited to illustrate 
each section's approach toward coping and adaptation issues. 

The key at the end of this st^dy guide provides a subject index 
Tor the bibliography. It lists abstracts by abstract number under 
the appropriate section heading (subsections have not been used in 
the key). Although many abstracts could be included in several 
sections, the editors have listed each abstract under the section 
most representative of the article's focus and purpose. In some 
cases, however, some abstracts which seemed equally relevant to 
another section have Seen so listed. 



Description of Topic: Within Sections 

I. Models, Constructs, Concepts, Paradigms, and Theories 

References listed in the key under this section cover sources that 
define and conceptualize coping and adaptation in a broad theoret- 
ical framework using three different approach-s: biological- 
evolutionary adaptation; social-culturp.I adaptation, and psycho- 
logical adaptation. 

A. Biological- Evolutionary Adaptation 

In "Ethological Concepts and Human Development," Wagner 
Bridger (1962; abstract no. 130) stresses man's adaptive potential 
and capacity and encourages study of mechanisms underlying all 
adaptive behavior. He argues against the concept that instinctive 
or drive behavior is innately organized and suggests that such 
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behavior "develops through coor hnation of the many organic 
resources in the organism interacting with the developmental 
milieu/' More specifically, David Elkind (1968; abstract no. 244) 
outlines Piaget's ideas on intellectual development and changing 
world views of growing children. Intelligence, which begins at the 
infant stage of development, is defined as adaptive thinking and 
action. 

References coming within the range of this subsection interpret 
behavior as adaptive rather than merely instinctive or reflexive. 
Human coping and adaptation behaviors are seen continuous, 
ever-present activities arising from the interplay between indi- 
vidual and environment, Environmental factors and coping mech- 
anisms, therefore, are an integral part of human development 
from infancy to maturity. 

B. Social-Cultural Adaptation 

Societal expectations and norms are studied in terms of their 
effect on the individual's adaptation and development of compe- 
tence. Leslie Phillips (1968; abstract no. 704) reviews environ- 
mental factors in the adaptation process and discusses the devel- 
opment of social competence in the presence of societal expectation 
and pressures. David Born (1970; abstract no. 115) discusses 
socially induced stress and the range of adaptive responses 
"allowed" within specific social frameworks. References in the 
bibliography illustrating this approach focus on society's effect on 
adaptation and help to place coping and adaptation within the 
context of social and cultural dynamics. 

C. Psychological Adaptation, Coping Strategics 

Strategies of coping with environmental influences are studied 
with an emphasis on behavior as adaptive rather than pathologi- 
cal, and on types of individual behavior that constitute coping and 
adaptation. Anxiety for exam *le, can be understood as an adap- 
tive reaction to a situation of increased vulnerability, mobilizing 
the necessary defense and motivation to move a", ay from the 
situation (Brody ar ll t*H 1970; abstract no. 139). Overall, 
adjustment— perst ^ action with the environment— involves 
aspects of behavior s^ch as motives, frustration, conflicts, Pnxiety, 
defenses, and learning on an individual level (Arkoi 1968; 
abstract no. S3). Beha\ .or is seen as having a purpose and a value 
by allowing an individual to negc tiate with environmental stresses 
and demands. 
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II. Developmental Issues 



References listed in the key under this section focus on issues of 
coping and adaptation in a longitudinal perspective and cover 
common experiences during various developmental stages and 
transitions. Examples include preschool development, first school 
expenence. college, first job. pregnancy, and aging. The emphasis 

n this section is on adaptive responses at certain stages of devel- 
opment rather than on the stages themselves. This approach 
? - -sses the dynamics of the development of coping competence 
as a crucial task throughout the life cycle. 

Murphy (I960; abstract no. 651) examines the development of 
coping resources and the stability of coping styles in a group of 
children studied during infancy, preschool, and latency years 

° pm * style! ; w * p * reinforced over time by the child's previous 
interpersonal experiences. Baumbaeks article (1971; abstract 
no. o8) discusses the conflict, stress, and crisis involving adoles- 

i; a " d th f' r fa " ul,t T Th0 |,roblems of adolescence cause family 
conflict and family adaptat.on must occur if homeostasis is to be 
regained The need for problem-solving activity to avoid crisis is 
presented with an emphasis on productive communication as a 
coping strategy. Lowenthal et al. (1975; abstract no. 557) analyze 
some of the common transitions of adult life, mcluding leaving 
home, having a family, and retiring. The .mpact of earlier re- 
sources and deficits on adaptation is discussed, and the adult's 
subsequent responses to stress are examined. 

HI Biological Determinants and Variables Related to Stress and 
toping S:. ills 



The references lusted in lhe key for this section focus on biologi- 
cal and physical reactions to stress and those racial and sexual 
differences in coping abilities which have a biological rather than 
cultural origin. Reterences in this section further delineate the 
discussion in section I on biological-evolutionary adaptation bv 
linking biological factors more closely to an individual's adaptive 
styles and sfateg.es. Wolf and Goodell (1968; abstract no. 971) 
describe a relationship between stress and disease, including 
adaptive reaction patterns and patterns of social adjustment and 
disease, (.roen ( 1971; abstract no. ,S61) argues that psychosomatic- 
disorders are culturally induced; he discusses the mechanisms in 
society that can produce c.r modify psychosomatic disease. The 
process of change in society is stressful and requires adaot.ve 
responses If the responses are not adequate to cope with the stress 
the individual may develop a disease or deviant behavior In 
Dimensions of Subjective Adjustment." Veroff et al (1962- 
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abstract no. 922) argue for a "multiple criterion" approach to the 
definition of mental health so that stress and coping for population 
subgroups— in this study, men and women— may be more accu- 
rately assessed. Biological determinants in the study of coping and 
adaptation behavior provide another measure by which to study 
stress and adaptation. 

IV. Social and Cultural Determinants and Variables Related to 
Stress and Coping Skills 

References listed undtr this section examine the effect of var- 
ious social agents on individual and group adaptation. Influential 
determinants include family, school, religion, group collaboration, 
and ethnicity. For example, Siegelman et al. (1970; abstract 
no. 837) present a set of longitudinal studies on the antecedents of 
psychological health. In this study, antecedent circumstances that 
differentiated the high optimal adjustment adults from the low 
optimal adjustment adults are Identified. Adjustment is referred 
back to parental influences. Croog (1970; abstract no. 197) dis- 
cusses the family as a source of stress and examines stressors asso- 
ciated with the life cycle of the ii-dn idu?,l and family. Smith and 
Haythorn (1972; abstract no. 852) examine the relationship 
between individual behavior in a group and the social and physical 
aspects of the group setting as it relates to coping and adaptation. 
In Environmental Influences, Glass (1968; tastract no. 329) includes 
papers from a conference on environmental influences on behavior 
and helps to trace the crucial relationship between social deter- 
minants and competence in coping. 

V. Psychological Determinants and Variables Related to Stress 
and Coping Skills 

Articles listed under this section focus on specific coping strate- 
gies and expand on the broader theories included in section I. 
Psychological variables are studied as they relate to the coping 
behavior of the individual. Examples include creativity, aggres- 
sion, anxiety, self-esteem, social competence, and intelligence. In 
Goldstein and Adams' study (1967; abstract no. 339), "Coping 
Style and Behavior Response to Stress," successful coping styles 
are discussed in terms of their relationship to behavioral and psy- 
chophysiological reactions to stress. In "Anxiety," Arkoff (1968; 
abstract no, 34) discusses the nature of anxiety and its effect on 
adjustment, including improvement or impairment of perform- 
ance. Forms of anxiety are discussed and are related to the indi- 
vidual's ability to handle anxiety. In "Competence and Socializa- 
tiort," Smith (1968; abstract no. 851) examines various psychologi- 

9 
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cal determinants such as attitude, 'self-esteem, and conception of 
competence and ties them to the socialization, i.e., adaptation, pro- 
cess Tor the individual. These variables have an effect on the adap- 
tive success of an individual's interactions with the environment 
and are, therefore, significant to the understanding of coping 
behavior. 

VI. Coping With Real-Life Catastrophic Illnesses, Pathological 
Situations, and Crises 

The references keyed for this section examine the effect of phys- 
ical and mental illness and crises on the individual and others. 
Reactions to one's own illness and treatment are included. How an 
individual copes with a crisis such as illness or death of another, 
desertion, divorce, and natural disasters also comes under this sec- 
tion. This approach provides the researcher or practitioner with 
very specific case examples which will enable them to increase 
their understanding of the coping process itself. In their study, 
"Psychological Adjustment and Psychiatric Complications Follow- 
ing Open Heart Surgery," Henrichs et al. (1971; abstract no. 397) 
suggest that good psychological adjustment prior to surgery may 
preclude a postoperative reaction and/or make it easier for a per- 
son to adjust lo disturbing emotional experiences following sur- 
gery. Preparation is seen as crucial to adapting to life-threatening 
situations. In the study "Assessment of Surgical Patients' Preop- 
erative Emotional Condition and Postoperative Welfare," Wolfer 
and Davis ( 1970; abstract no. 975) examine the effects of preopera- 
tive fear on postoperative recovery and adjustment, a study which 
has significant indications for preventive intervention approaches. 
In "Response to S, ecial Crises," Offer ( i969; abstract no. 679) pro- 
vides detailed case histories of boys in crisis situations. The sub- 
jects were able to cope with the stressful situations of personal loss 
(death, divorce, physical injury). Coping styles are discussed, with 
a focus on the presence in each case of a relatively strong ego that 
allowed for change and adaptation. These findings highlight the 
role of ego and self-esteem in the coping process. 

VII. Treatment and Learning How to Cope 

The key for this section contains the greatest number of referen- 
ces, which focus on three major areas: techniques of intervention 
(preventive and curative); types of intervention (ihildn n. family 
therapy, marriage counseling, crisis intervention); and levels of 
intervention and resources available (individual, local, State, 
national). In "The Urge Towards Competence." White (1971; 
abstract no. 954) stresses that workers need to become as sharply 

10 
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aware of a client's competence and feelings of competence as they 
are now aware of anxieties and defenses. Competence is related to 
self-esteem, which has a direct effect on coping competence. 
Raphael (1971; abstract no, I'M) discusses the concept of crisis 
intervention as an instrument o' primary intervention. Crisis is 
exummed in terms of a period of disturbed functioning for the 
individual with the potential for mental and physical health and 
social adaptation. This understanding of crisis has significant 
implications for therapeutic intervention. A method of direct serv- 
ice is presented by Bettelheim (1974: abstract no. 87). In A Home 
for the Heart, he discusses the creation of a total therapeutic milieu 
as a setting and tool for curing the psychically damaged and 
emphasizes the importance of enlisting the patient's own energy in 
the treatment process. The goal of treatment is to bring each indi- 
vidual back "to a capacity for dealing with the world." 

VIII. Techniques of Research, Measurement, Analysis, and 
Assessment 

Articles lifted for this section focus on various theories and 
methods that can be applied to the measurement of anxiety, stress, 
and coping ability. Measurement allows comparison, which 
increases ones understanding of the causes and effects of coping 
success or failure. Kelly's article "Naturalistic Observations and 
Theor> Confirmation: An Example 1 ' (1967: abstract no. 466) dis- 
cusses components of the naturalistic approach to the study of 
a laptive behavior, including normative structures, social controls, 
and identification of coping techniques. Coelho et ai. (1969: 
abstract no. 179) in "Predicting Coping Behavior in College," 
report on the use of the Student Thematic Apperception Test to 
predict coping behavior and dropout vulnerability ai.i ^ng college 
freshmen. Goodrich's report, "The Construction and Validation of 
a Behavior Inventory Measuring Maladaptive and Adaptive Re- 
sponses in the Context of Stressful and Supportive Situations" 
1971 (abstract no. 346). outlines a technique for evaluating coping 
ability situational!}' 

IX. Social Problems as Symptoms of Stress 

References listed under this section discuss specific social prob- 
lems which can be seen as a mo^ of adapting to stress. Some 
members ol modern society have come involved in drugs, alco- 
hol, and juvenile delinquency, are caught up in changing sex roles, 
divorce, and work dissatisfaction, have attempted suicide: or have 
committed crimes, (iroup norms appe* r to be less clear-cut. tend- 
ing to increase the number of socially acceptable— although not 
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necessarily adaptive— methods available for allaying anxiety and 
fear of failure. Short-term coping techniques often hold more 
attraction than longer term adaptive behaviors. 

Bernstein (1973; abstract no. 83) reports that two of the more 
frequent motivational factors behind adolescent drug use v~ere 
found to be an attempt to gain peer ac jeptance, and a search for a 
way to cope with conflicts such as depression, alienation, low self- 
worth, or confused personal identity. In "Phenomenal Environ- 
mental Oppressiveness in Suicidal Adolescents," Levenson and 
Neuringer (1972; abstract no. 536) suggest that the suicidal ado- 
lescent does feel helpless not because he is phenomenally over- 
whelmed, but because he cannot cope with his environment. Arti- 
cles in this section reflect an increasingly serious breakdown in 
natural and dependable support systems for individuals to rely on 
as the', face the growing challenges of modern society. 

X. Implications of Rapid Changes of the 20th Century for Man 

The references listed in the key under th»3 section contain far- 
reaching discussions on new ways of living and working as adapt- 
ing to a changing society, and ways in which society must adapt to 
man's needs. Coelho and Stein (1977; abstract no. 180) discuss the 
rapid changes, the increasingly new stresses produced by such 
changes, and the need for new coping skills to meet the socio/tech- 
nical demands of modernization. Manderscheid (1976; abstract no. 
569) suggests that the technology ol biochemical indicators, in con- 
junction with measures of psychosocial environment, may be used 
in preventive health care by increasing awareness of person- 
environment fit or mismatch. 

Both Tolsdorff (1976; abstract no. 905) and Brody (1976; 
abstract no. 137) emphasize the importance of understanding, 
working within, and increasing the number of integrated social 
systems and networks in the service of health and mental health. 
As changes occur at an increasingly rapid pace, the availability 
and strength of social systems that allow for collaborative coping 
becomes more crucial to successful and continual human 
adaptation. 

Key to Numbered Abstracts by Section 
(Note: Some citations have been listed in two sections.) 

I. Models, Constructs, Concepts, Paradigms, and Theories. 

9, 11, 12, 16, 28, 33, 41, 56, 62, 82, 88, 96, 99, 115, 116, 129, 
130, 139, 162, 171, 202, 214, 217, 219, 227, 230, 231, 244, 245, 
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246, 255, 262, 263, 275, 277, 278, 296, 315, 319, 358, 359, 361, 
367, 378, 405, 411, 435, 436, 441, 461, 469, 492, 501, 506, 508 
516, 523, 538, 545, 558, 561, 578, 579, 581, 582, 583, 584, 592,' 
601, 608, 613, 620, 640, 643, 654, 676, 690, 692, 703, 704. 706 
718, 725, 770, 773, 802, 820, 823, 849, 924, 927, 953, 96C, 972! 

II. Developmental Issues. 

4, 9, 14, 27, 30, 35, 39, 40, 41, 54, 58, 59. 61, 63, 70, 76, 81, 83, 
92, 97, 100, 104, 105, 106, 107, 110, 113, 114, 118, 132, 140, 
144, 146, 149, 153, 159, 163, 167, 169, 172, 173, 176, 177, 179, 
181, 182, 185, 188, 190, 198, 203, 205, 206, 217, 222, 226, 227, 
234, 235, 238, 243, 244, 248, 253, 257, 260, 261, 265, 269, 275, 
281, 283, 286, 293, 294, 295, 299, 304, 306, 308, 318, 319, 323, 
325, 333, 334, 335, 340, 343, 344, 349, 356, 364, 373, 380, 382, 
385, 390, 407, 416, 422. 426, 436, 437, 451, 452, 453, 454, 455, 
458, 461, 464, 469, 474, 476, 483, 484, 485, 499, 503, 504, 505, 
507, 509, 511, 515, 517, 518, 524, 525, 526, 527, 528, 537, 543, 
555, 557, 553, 559, 565, 573, 587, 590, 594, 598, 624, 626, 647, 
648, 649, 651, 652, 653, 656, 658, 664, 667, 673, 678, 680, 681, 
685, 686, 688, 691, 692, 694, 699, 700, 701, 702, 710, 721. 727, 
728, 732, 734, 737, 739, 741, 755, 756, 758, 766, 769, 771, 772,' 
778, 779, 785, 791, 795, 796, 798, 800, 801, 804, 805, 810, 816, 
824, 825, 834, 844, 850, 853, J55, 859, 868, 872, 875, 882, 891, 
895, 896, 901. 902, 912, 918, 919, 920, 940, 952, 957, 959, 964 
968, 970, 976, 979, 981,983. 

III. Biological Determinants and Variables Related to Stress 
and Coping Skills. 

2, 24, 50, 57, 89, 109, 111, 131, 134, 151, I5u, 161, 164, 165, 
166, 186, 193, 200, 208, 231, 245, 259, 273, 285, 297, 305, 307, 
322, 338, 353, 361, 362, 372, 398, 399, 425, 428. 432, 433, 462, 
475, 480, 487, 514, 519, 549, 561, 566. 626, 690, 651, 709, 714, 
717, 771, 807, 819, 837, 856, 865, 893, 922, 938, 942, 944, 961, 
971, 973. 

IV. Social and Cultural Determinants and Variables Related to 
Stress and Coping Skills. 

29, 36, 37, 38. 41, 54, 92, 104, 114, 115, 125, 136, 149, 164, 
182, 197, 212, 217, 229, 248, 257, 265, 269, 288, 329, 342, 356, 
366, 383, 388, 393, 402, 403, 404, 425, 445, 455, 468, 473, 489, 
499. 513, 518, 532, 552, 565, 571, 574, 577, 591, 593, 599, 615, 
617, 631, 644, 649, 658, 664, 674, 707, 715, 732, 76i, 765, 766, 
767, 773, 787, 801, 815, 837, 844, 852, 864, 868, 872, 885, 909, 
917, 926, 927, 931,969, 978. 
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V. Psychological Determinants and Variables Related to 
Stress and Coping Skills. 



1'.. 14. 21. 28. 29. 30, 81. 34. 52, 81. 89. 99. 1 15. 139. 141. 142. 

152. 160. 182. 185. 196. 200. 207. 211. 212. 215. 218. 224. 232. 
239. 245. 2=4. 264. 268. 269. 274. 277. 312. 313. 324. 336. 339. 
353. 357. 360. 368, 369. 383. 391, 410. 414. 417. 418. 434. 438. 
163. 496. 498, 514. 516. 517. 520. 526. 533. 542. 550. 554. 560. 
570. 584. 591. 603. 609. 615. 616. 623. 625. 630. 635. 643. 64 i. 
651. 652. 655. 657. 663. 669. 6'.u. 677. 685. 705, 708. 709. 713 
720. '.23. 725. 738. 745. 747. 764. 770. 788. 800. 827. 828. 836. 
845. 849. 851. 855. 898. 925. 940. 941. 944. 945. 980. 984. 

VI. Coping With Real-Life Catastrophic Illnesses. Pathological 
Situations, and Crises. 

1. 26. 33. 44. 45, 50. 76. 77. 78. 79. 84. 90. 93. 101. 118. 119. 
148. 150. 151. 156. 158. 159. 166. 183. 184. 187. 210. 211. 220. 
221. 227. 252. 266, 274. 279. 280. 281. 282. 283. 287. 303. 310. 
314. 345. 354. 355. 363. 376. 394. 395. 397. 413. 439. 447. 448. 
450. 456. 460. 477. 481. 486. 488. 490. 502. 510. 512. 530. 531. 
539. 546. 547. 551. 556. 562. 568. 580. 586, 590. 594. 605. 614. 
631. 633. 634. 656. 661. 662. 674. 679, 683. 688. 689. S93. 711. 
716. 720. 727. 751. 762. 774. 775. 780. 797. 831. 843. 860. 873. 
886. 888. 897. 900. 906, 9U7. 914. 915. 916. 937, 942. 955 967 
974. 975. 

VII. Treatment and Learning How to Cope. 

5. 6. 7. 14. i 6. 18 19. 20. 22. 32. 42. 45. 46. 47. 48. 49. 51. 55. 
58. 64. 65. 66. 67. 68. 71. 72. 73. 74. 75. 80. 83. 85. 86. 87. 91 
93. 94. 98. 101. 103. 106. 108. 112. 117. 118. 120. 121. 122. 
123. 124. 126. 127. 128. 132. 133. 134, 135. 138. 143. 145. 149. 

153. 154. 157. 168. 171. 172. 174. 185. 187. 189. 191. 192. 194. 
195. 198. 19«. 201. 204. 209. 210. 215. 216, 221. 223. 225. 228. 
232. 233. 236. 237. 240. 241. 242. 247. 250. 251. 252. 256. 260. 
261. 264. 267. 270. 271. 272. 273. 276, 279. 284, 286. 289. 290. 
291. 292. 295. 298. 300. 301. 302. 306. 310. 316. 317. 321, 325. 
326. 327. 328. 332. 338. 345. 347. 348. 350. 351. 352. 365. 366. 
370. 371. 374. 381. 384. 386. 391. 392. 394. 396. 400. 401. 408. 
409. 412. 415. 411 420. 423. 427. 429. 430. 431. 440, 441. 442 
443. 444. 446. 449. 456. 457. 459. 464. 465. 466. 468. 471. 472, 
476. 477. 479. 480 482. 490. 493. 494. 495. 500. 502. 509. 510. 
521. 539. 540. 544. 547. 548. 553. 554. 556. 559. 564. 572. 575. 
576. 588. 589. 595. 596. 597. 60", "02. 605. 606. 607. 609. 618. 
619. 621. 622. 627. 628. 629, 632. 636. 637. 638. 639. 642. 646. 
653. 657. 659. 661. 663. 664. 666, 668. 672. 675. 687, 693. 695. 
696. 697. 698. 699. 702. 716. 719. 723. 724. 726. 729. 730. 731. 
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733, 735, 736, 742. 743, 744, 748, 749, 750, 751. 752, 753, 757, 
758, 759, 760, 763. 768, 772, 774, 780, 781, 783, 784, 786, 787, 
789, 790, 792, 793, 794, 805, £06, 808, 809, 81 1, 812, 813. 814, 
817, 818. 821, 822, 824, 825, 826, 829, 830, 832, 835, 838, 839, 
840, 841, 847, 854, 85/, 860, 862, 866, 867, 869, 871, 873, 874, 
876, 877, 878, 879, 881, 883, 884, 889, 890, 894, 895, 899. 907. 
908, 910. 911, 921, 923, 926, 929, 930, 932, 933, 934, 935, 939, 
943, 947, 948, 949, 950, 951, 954, 956, 963, 964, 965, 966, 977, 
982, 985, 987, 988. 

VIII Techniques of Research, Measurement, Analysis, and 
Assessment. 

33, 34. 50. 108, 131, 178, 179, 181, 186, 206, 226, 243. 309. 
340. 346, 377, 381, 406. 414. 421, 423, 466, 496, 497, 525, 586, 
610, 632, 650, 712, 776, 803, 823, 928, 936. 962, 975. 

IX. Social Problems as Symptoms of Stress 

15. 17,28, 13. 53,60,64,74,83, 91.95,98, 116, 126, 129. 136, 
138, 144, 163. 167, 170, 175. 188, 199, 206. 219. 233, 246, 249, 
251, 254. 25", 258, 260, 262, 278, 289, 297, 301, 305, 320, 327, 
328, 331, 336, 34'. 371, 375, 379, 387, 389, 424, 429, 440, 443, 
445, 454, 470, 4' 4, 479, 491, 494, 495, 508, 522, 529, 534, 535, 
536, 540, 541, 548, 549, 563, 567, 578, 587. 600, 601, 604, 611, 
612, 624, 645, 660, 666, 675, 684, 707, 740, 752. 754, 759, 777, 
779. 781, 782, 799, 817, 818. 826, 842, 846, 848, 853, 858, 861, 
863, 870. 879, 882, 887. 892. 903, 913, 946, 947, 948, 949, 950, 
951. 055, 958, 960, 969, 976, 986. 

X Implications of Rapid Changes of the 20th Century for Man. 
69 102. 137. 147, 180, 341. 569, 746, 880, 904. 005. 
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fear and danger. It is an affective attitude toward danger made 
possible by the integration of the personality, in which the ego is 
energized by the id in a way that allows it to use all its powers of 
perception, logical reasoning, and adaptation to reality. The 
harnessing of the energies of the aggressive instinct in the id is 
achieved during the developmental years. One way this happens is 
through identification of parents with courage. This results in a 
confl^t ree spn^re of ego functioning. In group therapy, situa- 
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Flight from violence is discussed with reference to the hippies 
and the green rebellion. Because of changes in age distribution, 
urbanization of the population, greater affluence, more insurance, 
better reporting, and the development of techniques which dip 
deeper into the reservoir of previously unreported crime, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the extent of crime per unit population and the 
extent to which this changing. However, it is widely believed that 
violent crimes are increasing. In this climate, it is not surprising 
to see youth becoming more aggressive and competitive. In such a 
climate, too, an eventual reaction could be predicted. The hippies 
and the green rebellion fulfill that prediction. Green symbolizes 
their ingenuous ideals, their love of nature, and, of course, mari- 
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passivity, avoidance, or even brain damage. 8 references. 

16. Allport, Gordon W. Personal conditions for growth. In: 
Allpcrt, G., ed. The Person in Psychology. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1968. pp. 121-183. 

The personal conditions for growth are explored in the person in 
psychology. Topics include: mental health therapies (particularis- 
tic and generic); generic attitudes; the role of the religious counsel- 
or; behavioral science; psychiatry, its merits and limitations; reli- 
gious sentiment; sanity in a world society; values and youth; func- 
tional autonomy; crises in normal personality development; the 
nature of cri^ as and crisis areas; apathy and anxiety; sex and fam- 
ily; and interpersonal conflicts. 36 references. 

17. Alyakrinskiy, B.S. Psychological factors of prolonged 
space flights. In: Tsiolkovsky, K.E., ed. Transcription of First 
Lecture Dedicated to Development of Scientific Heritage. 
Springfield, Va.: NTIS, N70-25662, 1970. pp. 98-105. 
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The basic trends in research within the scope of space psychol- 
ogy are established by the features of the conditions of life and 
activity of man in space. Among these conditions, the most impor- 
tant significance accrues to: modified-increased, decreased, and 
zero-gravitation; the scarcity of sensory impression, or sensory 
deprivation, sensory inadequacy, or sometimes its unusualness 
and excess; isolated state and confinement in a small space; 
novelty and unexpectedness of situations in which the cosmonauts 
find themselves in various flight stages: the boredom and continu- 
ous contact between participants in the space flight; the apprecia- 
ble and continually increasing separation of the cosmonauts from 
large human groups; the differing (as compared with the earth 
conditions) so called time cues, i.e., agentr, signalling the start of 
given periods of days, primarily work and rest periods; and 
finally, the unusual combinations and unusual intensities and 
duration of the effect of a number of factors also occurring under 
ordinary conditions of man's life (noise, vibration radioactive 
radiation, temperature fluctuations, etc.). References. (Journal 
abstract) 



18. Ambinder, Walter J. Teaching child management tech- 
niques to foster parents: A pessimistic report. Journal of 
School Health, 39(4):257-261, 1969. 

The Detroit foster home project was established to demonstrate 
the utility of specialized foster family care for emotionally disturbed 
boys and to develop and apply techniques for training foster par- 
ents. The foster parents were selected for their potential for 
understanding basic dynamics of child behavior. Caseworkers 
visited each home at least once a week and part of their supervi- 
sion consisted of teaching child management techniques. They 
wrote detailed rr ports of incidents relating to the parents' han- 
dling of crisis events. Records of 10 children were selected for 
study and 38S incidents were rated by psychologists according to 
the effectiveness of the techniques used, the nature of the commu- 
nication involved, and the effect of the incident on the relationship 
between parents and child. In spite of extensive casework, the 
foster parents did not improve their coping techniques in a period 
of 1 to 2 years train ing. It is hypothesized that foster parents resist 
change and continue modes of dealing with children which stem 
from their own experiences and needs. It is possible that other 
educational techniques might have been effective. The s*7iple 
may have been too small, the techniques for evaluation not suffi- 
ciently valid, or sensitive, or the caseworkers not skilled enough to 
produce change. This study does not suggest that foster care per se 
is ineffective. 2 references. 
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19. Ambrose, Gordon. Hypnosis in (he treatment of children. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, ll(l):l-5, 1968. 

A brief historical survey of the use of hypnotherapy in children 
is presented. Availability of knowledge and growth of literature 
on hypnosis in pediatrics is fairly recent. Techniques used by the 
author are outlined and discussed. Anxiety problems of childhood 
can be effectively treated through hypotherapy, considered the 
method of choice. Since it cannot endanger the health of the child, 
its worth should be fully explored also in psychosomatic illness. 
Considerable importance is placed on the child's own resources, 
the interna! ability to explore itr* difficulties provided empathy is 
abundant in the therapy setting. 22 references. 

20. Gordon, Thomas. On iJeing an Effective Parent (film) 
Washington, D.C.: American Personnel and Guidance Associ- 
ation, 16 mm Optical Color, 45 Min., 1973. 

The parent effectiveness training (PET) program, developed by 
Thomas Gordon, which applies basic counseling skills and human 
relations techniques to parent-child relationships, is demon- 
strated. PET provides a basis for promoting mutual understanding 
and communication. I n the first reel, Dr. Gordon teaches parents 
the skill of active listening and how to accurately communicate 
their own concerns and needs. Role play demonstrations of effec- 
tive and ineffective communication illustrate the concepts, 
followed by discussion of the dynamics and utility of PET. Reel 
two presents the no-lose method of conflict resolution as parents 
are taught how to reach solutions to conflicts which meet the needs 
of both parent and child, providing parents with constructive 
alternatives to authoritarianism or permissiveness. Role play 
demonstrations illustrate this method. 

21. Ammann, Rene. Die Beeinflussung von Testresultaten 
Durch Psychischen Druck. [The influence of psychological 
stress on test results.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Psychol- 
ogie (Bern), 29(4):471-491, 1970. 

The influence of psychological stress (lack of time, general 
strain of the testing situation, and altered instructions) on test 
results is investigated by means of a factorial design. The depend- 
ent variable is the average score on Meili's Analytical Intelligence 
Test. Sixty male and female students (age 1C f o 16) serve as ss. 
Two additional independent variables are the type of school and 
the degn . of test anxiety. The former includes differences in abil- 
ity level as well as differences in the instructional sctting(special- 
ist vs. class teachers). The latter h based on a German language 
adaptation of the Alpert and Haber Test Anxiety Scales. The 
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stressing test situation and the decree of test anxiety have a det- 
rimental effect only in those ss jf limited intellectual ability. 
Slight test anxiety may even improve the test scores of thebelow 
average ss in the absence of psychological stress. With 6ne excep- 
tion, the six subtests of the analytical intelligence test prove to be 
relatively stress resistant, Furthermore, the results are discussed 
in the context of the recent research on achievement motivation. 
26 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

22. Amnion, Gunter. Auf dem Wege zu einer Psychothera- 
pie der Schizophrenie I. [Toward a psychotherapy of schizo- 
phrenia L] Dynamische P»ychiatrie (Berlin), 4(l):9-28, 1971. 

Based on 20 years' experience in the treatment of schizophren- 
ics, tY j author examines the problem of the psychotherapy of schiz- 
ophrenia and proposes effective methods. Cases are presented to 
support the thesis that schizophrenia is a form of reaction to the 
traumatic experiences which the patient met in his early child- 
hood, and that this reaction is accessible to the understanding and 
empathy of others and is reversible in the course of the therapeutic 
process. After a survey of the psychoanalytic* 1 literature, a short 
account is given of a concept of schizophrenic reaction: mental 
diseases can be represented as a spectrum of qualitatively differ- 
ent reactions ranging from slight disturbance to severe illness. 
The differences in degree and structure among pathological reac- 
tions correspond to the intensity and duration of the early 
disturbed mother-child relationship. In dealing with this mental 
disorder, stress is laid on the importance of group and milieu psy- 
chotherapy as giving various chances for an elastic treatment of 
schizophrenia. 53 references. 

24. Anderson, Barbara G. Stress and psychopathology 
among aged Americans: An inquiry into the perception of 
stress. Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 20:190-217, 
1964. 

The relationship between stress and psychopathology among 
aged Americans was investigated. The subjects were 127 survi- 
vors from an original sample of 534 males and females, 60 years of 
age and over, admitted to a psychiatric receiving ward. The major 
areas of stress included: death; physical experiences; psychologi- 
cal experiences, marital or domestic; and socioeconomic factors. 
The kinds of death events included: accidental; suicide; attempted 
suicide; facing death; and fear of death. The various types of phy* 
ical experiences that were rated as being the "Hardest thing I've 
ever had to face" included: sickness, terminal and nonterminal; 
injury or disability; surgical experience; and childbirth. The types 
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of psychological experiences included: hospitalization for mental 
illness; mental illness per se; and other (rejection by family, loneli- 
ness, etc.). The marital or domestic types of stress included; divorce; 
separation; infidelity; and incompatibility or conflict. The socio- 
economic types of stress included: economic deprivation; war; 
crime or violence; and work or work-related problems. More 
stressful events were reported as having occurred in old age than 
any other time of life. Two groups were discernible in the responses 
to the question: "How did you feel about it?": a group characterized 
by a self-oriented pattern, and a minority that showed a focus on 
the stressful event itself. Reported immediate reactions to stress- 
ful events were overwhelmingly more self-oriented with respect to 
the experiences of old age than to those of any other time of life. If 
the subject reported taking any action at all in the face of old-age 
stressful happenings, he was much more likely to be motivated 
toward restoring equilibrium within himself tnan toward effect- 
ing any materia! change in the stressful circumstance itself. There 
was a difference between the psychc^enics and the organic pa- 
tients. 44 references. 

26. Andreasen, N.J.C., and Norris, A S. Long-term adjust- 
ments and adaptation mechanisms in severely burned adults. 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 154:352-362, May 
1972. 

The adjustment problems and coping mechanisms of 20 adults 
suffering from severe burns were studied from 1 to 5 years after 
initial hospitalization. A majority of the patients (70 percent) were 
found to be adjusting well, while 30 percent had mild or moderate 
problems. The adjustment problems that the burn patient faces 
after discharge take the form of a multifaceted identity crisis. He 
must adjus; to changes in his physical appearance, his bodily 
strength, his capacity to work, and the responses of others to him. 
Most patients resolve this identity crisis by using a fairly consist- 
ent setof adaptive mechanisms that help them redefine their sense 
of identity on a nonphysical foundation, using increased family 
ties, greater emphasis on inner worth, religiosity, etc. Factors 
influencing adaptation include amount of deformity, degree of 
immaturity and narcissism, sex of the victim, ability to ventilate, 
and attitude toward covering scarred areas. 

27. Andrews, Orville Ernest, Jr. Development of vicarious 
emotional responsiveness in children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 
No. 73-15897 {HC, $10; MF, $4). 106 pp. 

The development of vicarious emotional responsiveness in chil- 
dren was investigated, hypothesizing that different types of inter- 
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personal experiences are responsible for development of empathic 
and sadistic emotional responding. A classical conditioning 
explanation -which hypothesizes that the emotional reactions of 
others are conditioned stimuli, while the direct experience of pain 
and pleasure are unconditioned responses— was tested. In addi- 
tion, it is suggested that major economic and social reward sys- 
tems involve the events hypothesized to produce sadism or 
empathy. In several oilot studies, a child and adult played a game 
with either the cooperative or competitive reward structure, hypo- 
thesizing that children in the empathic cooperative condition 
should give more to the adult than those in the sadistic competitive 
condition. This was confirmed. Further refinements were then 
added to test the learning hypothesis, including a control condition 
to produce an intermediate amount of sharing and a generalized 
sharing measure. Results did not support predictions based upon 
the learning analysis that vicarious emotional reactions are not 
altogether innate, but learned. Sex differences were also noted, 
such as a tendency for children to share more with an opposite 
sexed adult recipient and less with a male adult authority figure 
(as compared with a female). (Journal abstract modified) 

28. Antonovsky , A.; Maoz, B.; Dowty, N.; and Wijsenbeek, H. 
Twenty-five years later: A limited study of the sequelae of the 
concentration camp experience. Social Psychiatry (Berlin), 
6(4):186-193, 1971. 

A question is raised as to what extent maladaptation and mal- 
functioning characterize survivors of the extreme, prolonged 
trauma of the Nazi concentration camps, and to what extent suc- 
cessful adaptation is found among such persons. A study, which 
included Israeli women aged 45 to 54 of Central European birth 
and focused on problems of adaptation to climacterium, provided 
data relevant to the central question. The respondents constituted 
a representative sample of all women in a middle-sized Israeli city 
meeting the criteria of age and nativity. Of the 287 women in the 
sample, 77 had been in a Nazi concentration camp during World 
War II. The remaining 210 women were used as a control group. 
Adaptation was measured from several different points of view: 
menopausal symptomatology; the subjective sense of well-being; 
physical and emotional health status; and role satisfaction. The 
detailed data show camp survivors to be more poorly adjusted than 
the controls. Of greater import, however, is the fact that a con- 
siderable number of concentration camp survivors were found to 
be well adapted, despite the extreme trauma. It is suggested that 
this finding requires serious investigation. Three complementary 
explanations concerning the successful adaptation are proposed: 
an initial underlying strength; a subsequent environment which 
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provided opportunities to reestablish a satisfying and meaningful 
existence; and a hardening process which allows the survivor to 
view current stresses with some equanimity. 21 references. (Author 
abstract) 

29. Anumonye, Amechi. Understanding African students in 
the United States. Journal of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey, 69(12):1017-1022 f 1972. 

One hundred and fifty Nigerian students (predominantly in 
medical and allied fields) were studied for demographic data, psy- 
chosocial stresses, and adaptation (or social adjustment) in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. A comparison was made with findings by pre- 
vious studies on Indian students and with Africans in the United 
States. The findings on these students illustrate factors associated 
with psychological stress overseas. These data will be useful for 
prevention and crisis intervention. It is hoped that findings on 
Nigerians can be meaningfully extended to most African students 
overseas. 5 references. (Author abstract) 

30. Arakawa, Tomoko; Taoka, Atsuko; and Koriyama, 
Hiroko. Behavior vicissitude of children from 5 to 6 years old 
in mental health examination— Observation on nursery school 
behavior. In: Proceedings of the Osaka Prefectural Institute of 
Public Health (Osaka, Japan), 7:14-18, 1969. 

A report on the relationship between the degree of separation 
anxiety of 3- and 5-year-old children and nursery school behavior 
of 6-year-olds is presented, based on 54 children. A significant 
correlation is found between c\ildren's behavior outside and 
inside the nursery room. Those children who approach friends and 
teachers positively have a good reputation among friends. A sig- 
nificant relationship is found between the degree of separation 
anxiety at 3 and 5 years of age and emotional stability and consist- 
ent behavior of the 6-year-olds. Those who did not have separation 
anxiety are positive and competitive in play and competitive 
games. However, those who had separation anxiety have a ten- 
dency to indulge in escapism, and those who cannot adapt to 
nursery school life are those who had emotional problems, separa- 
tion anxiety, and family trouble. 5 references. 

32. Argles, Paul, and Mackenzie, Marion. Crisis intervention 
with a multi-problem family — A case study. Journal of Child 
Psychology and Psychiatry, 11(3):187-195, 1970. 

Crisis intervention in a multiproblem family is discussed, based 
on case study material of such a family which heretofore had been 
resistant to both community and clinic assistance. Multiproblem 
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families can sometimes accept help during a period of crisis, even 
though they have resisted helping efforts in ordinary times. Cer- 
tain characteristics in such families make it desirable to work 
within clearly defined limits to preserve their often uncertain 
sense of autonomy. Crisis work depends on a partnership between 
the mental health team and a community agency which has con- 
sistent contact with a large number of families and which is pre- 
pared to call in the team when crises occur. 22 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

33. Arkoff, Abe. The meaning of adjustment. In: Arkoff, 
Abe, ed. Adjustment and Mental Health, Naw York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1968. pp. 3-33. 

Adjustment is defined as personal interaction with the envi- 
ronment. It means mutual bearing or influence. Environment is 
taken as everything external to the individual and in some relation 
to him. Using a 4-year-old polio victim and a typical 8-year-old girl 
as examples, difficult and simple adjustments are discussed. It is 
noted that about 100,000 words were needed to provide a full 
record of all that happened to the girl in a 14.5-hour waking 
period. Discussion of genetic and environmental influences on 
human behavior is simply given, with greatest emphasis on envi- 
ronmental factors. Environmental manipulation and personal 
adjustment are shown to be mutual. The need for continual 
adjustment is noted. Study of adjustment through motives, frus- 
trations, conflicts, anxiety, defenses, and learning is considered. 
Means of evaluating and improving adjustment are briefly out- 
lined. ImportFnt elements in family adjustment, school 
adjustment, college adjustment, vocational adjustment, and mar- 
riage adjustment are set forth. 29 references. 

34. Arkoff, Abe. Anxiety. In: Arkoff, Abe, ed. Adjustment 
and Mental Health. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. pp. 109- 
136. 

The nature of anxiety and its role in adjustment are set forth. 
Anxiety is defined as a state of arousal caused by a threat to well- 
being, though the existence of controversy over the term's defini- 
tion is noted. The nature of stressors and stresses is discussed, and 
the mode of translation from stressor into stress is analyzed. 
Objective and nonobjective anxiety are differentiated. College 
students' expressed fears of 51 items are tabulated. Situational, 
general, acute, chronic, conscious, and unconscious anxiety forms 
are discussed. Approaches to the assessment of anxiety through 
affect expression, motor expression, and visceral expression 
(including autonomic, psychophysiologic, cardiovascular, gastro- 
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intestinal, respiratory, and skin reactions) ara described. Descrip- 
tive and relational approaches to the study of anxiety are 
discussed and illustrated with case materials. The value of some 
anxiety in learning is noted. The need to identify the characteristic 
or general anxiety levels of individuals studied is stated. The role 
of task complexity in determination of the impairing effects of 
anxiety on performance is discussed. 50 references. 

35. Arlow, Jacob A. The only child. Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly, 41(4):5C7-536, 1972. 

Developmental conflicts in only children are discussed and case 
studies are presented. Attention is focused on conflicts relating to 
fantasy siblings and surrogate siblings. Since the absence of real 
siblings is the essential distinctive feature of the only child, one 
might expect that sibling conflicts would be especially significant. 
This does not imply, however, that only children inevitably show 
some form of psychopathology. In fact, the widely prevalent notion 
that the only child is a special type of person who is neurotic, 
self-centered, unable to tolerate frustration, noncompetitive, 
demanding, and hypochondriacal may well arise from the envy 
and hostility felt by those individuals who are struggling with 
intense sibling rivalry. 50 references. 

36. Arnott. Catherine C. Husbands' attitude and wives' 
commitment to employment. Journal of M rriage and the 
Family 34U):673-684, 1972. 

The study attempted to determine whether married women seek 
to make their role preference congruent with that of their hus- 
bands. The study also examined the effect of wives' attitude to 
autonomy for women on their expectations as to which partner 
should adjust when there is tension or conflict over her role. 
Secord and Backman's theory of interpersonal congruency 
provided the theoretical model for the research. The women sur- 
veyed covered a broad range in terms of commitment to employ- 
ment and attitude to autonomy for women. The hypothesis that 
shared husband-wife role preference leads to role continuity or 
change, depending on whether this preference was for her present 
role or a different one, was strongly supported. The hypothesis 
that women with a liberal attitude to autonomy expect their hus- 
bands to make more adjustments and those with a conservative 
attitude expect to make more adjustments themselves was sup- 
ported in general interaction but not when wives occupied roles in 
defiance of their husbands. Women with a Moderate attitude to- 
ward autonomy evidenced more ambiguity over their roles than 
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either the conservative or liberal women. 23 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

37. Arnott, Catherinp Cameron. Commitment and 
congruency in the role preference of married women: An 
interpersonal approach. Dissertation Abstracts International. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 72-23595 
<HC.$10;MF,$4). 

Commitment and congruency in the role preference of married 
women were investigated to determine whether married women 
seek to make their role preference congruent with that of their 
husbands. The effect of wives' attitude toward autonomy for 
women on their expectations as to which partner should adiust 
when there is tension or conflict over her role was also examined. 
Secord and Backman's theory of interpersonal congruency pro- 
vided the theoretical model. It was hypothesized that married 
women seek congruency between self-concept (in terms of com- 
mitment to employment), their role behavior, and the reaction of 
their husbands. It was also predicted that married women with a 
liberal attitude toward autonomy expect their husbands to make 
more adjustments and those with nservative attitude expect to 
make more adjustments themsei Five role categories were 
formed ranging from full-time homemaking to career taking 
precedence over marriage, and five autonomy score categories 
were formed which embraced the extreme conservatism of the 
"fascinating womanhood" group and the extreme liberalism of the 
new feminists. Women from 20 to 83 were represented, as were 
working, middle, and upper middle-class socioeconomic levels. 
The first hypothesis was strongly supported, while the second 
received partial support. (Journal abstract modified) 

38. Auerback, Alfred. Sex vs. the late late show. Medical 
Aspects of Human Sexuality. 4(l):33-38, 1970. 

In many American homes, watching late late television 
programs has b-come a substitute for sexual involvement: proba- 
bly one of the functions of the late late TV program is to ease the 
coexistence of spouses who are bored with each other. Sexual avoid- 
ance by staying up is a common device to avoid sexual contact. 
For some people, sexual activity may be deferred to those nights 
when there are no good programs scheduled. Because so much 
time is consumed watching TV, there is little left over for pro- 
longed lovemaking Foreplay is brief, the sexual act over quickly, 
and frequently one partner will go to sleep while the other 
resumes watching TV. On one hand we find the TV functioning as 
an avoidance device; on the other hand it functions as a sexual 
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stimulant, particularly in the adolescent population. TV commer- 
cials use the sexual idea in the most flagrant manner. In one city 
where TV viewing'was interrupted for a prolonged period, the 
birth rate tripled compared to previous years. Without TV, sex 
had again become a frequent activity. 3 references. 

39. Aug, Robert G., and Bright, Thomas P. A study of wed 
and unwed motherhood in adolescents and young adults. 
Journal of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 
9<4):577-594, 1970. 

Pregnancy in both married and unmarried girls in a university 
hospital obstetrical clinic is studied as the basis for a reexamina- 
tion of certain widely held views on unwed motherhood. The clinic 
patients, although nearly all of low socioeconomic status, came 
from two subcultural groups, the rural white Appalachian and the 
more urban Negro of the Kentucky Bluegrass region. A group of 
married Appalachian girls had a history of family stability and 
warmth, with a high regard for infants. A history of premarital 
intercourse was rare. These individuals had a much closer relation 
with mates than girls in any of the other groups. A group of unwed 
girls, both Negro and white, seemed well adjusted to their envi- 
ronments. The white farm community condones children conceived 
or born out of wedlock if the couple plans to marry, but the Negro 
girls do not expect this and often consider themselves too young. A 
group of married and unmarried mothers who came from broken 
or unhappy homes showed disturbance of interpersonal relation- 
ships and ambivalent attitudes toward offspring. A fourth group, 
also with poor interpersonal relationships, suffered from an in- 
tense internalized conflict over middle-class norms. According to 
the subculture, illegitimate pregnancy is not a problem for many 
girls. Some seem to gain status by it and are psychologically ready 
to be mothers before they are ready to leave the family of origin 
and to become mates. 14 references. 

40. Ault, Ruth L. Problem-solving strategies of reflective, 
impulsive, fast-accurate, and slow-inaccurate children. Child 
Development, 44(2):259-266, 1973. 

Problem-solving strategies of reflective, impulsive, fast 
accurate, and slow inaccurate children were studied. First, third, 
and fifth grade ss classified as impulsive on the matching famil- 
iar figures test asked questions in a 20-questions game indicative 
of less mature cognitive strategies than ss classified as reflective 
and fast accurate. Younger reflective ss achieved scores on the 
20-questions game equivalent to those of older impulsive ss, indi- 
cating equivalence on this cognitive development measure. Order- 
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ingthe array aided the production of constraint-seeking questions 
for first and third graders, but not for fifth graders. Reflective 
and impulsive ss were not differentially responsive to this manip- 
ulation, and no groups were aided by removing pictures from the 
array. The data suggest that ss in the same grade seek equally 
efficient information and appear to respond appropriate^ to infor- 
mation acquired in the 20-questions game. 17 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

41 Ayabe, Harold I., and Santo, Susan. Conceptual tempo 
SJtf 3S UI American Journal of Psychology, 

Conceptual tempo, a construct focusing on differential decision 
times in problem-solving situations of high response uncertainty 
is tested in Oriental American children. Thirty second-graders of 
Japanese or Chinese extraction and 30 of other racial (Filipino 
Hawaiian, Samoan, or Portuguese) extractions were randomly 
assigned to one of three matching familiar figures (Kagan's 
instrument for reflection-impulsivity) testing conditions: fast, 
slow, and control. It way hypothesized that the Japanese and 
Chinese traditional values of perseverance and reservedness 
would manifest themselves in the production of fewer errors and 
extended latencies. When the subjects were asked to go as fast as 
possible, Japanese- and Chinese-American children produced sig- 
nificantly fewer errors than the other racial group. This may be 
crucial in explaining the apparent better performance by the 
Japanese- and Chinese- American group in standardized exams 
No other significant differences were found. 3 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

42. Ayers, George E„ and Mahan, Susan P. A sheltered 
workshop meets authentic needs of the chronically disabled in 

Sh™ < *• AmeHcan "°" u ° l U '°' M °* 

Rehabilitation of chronically disabled patients through occupa- 
tional therapy in the form of the sheltered workshop has fully 
demonstrated its value at the Highland View Hospital in 
Cleveland, where the program is now in its 11th year It has 
numerous advantageou \ functions in meeting the authentic needs 
of physically and mentally disabled persons. Economically, such a 
sheltered workshop program must usually meet its costs with the 
aid of a community subsidy. This is necessary since its limited 
income will most likely not cover its relatively low production 
costs and also meet the expenses of whatever medical and social 
services may be required by patient needs. During the last 5 years 
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of the program, the average age of participating patients has 
dropped due to: community acceptance of the hospital as a rehabil- 
itating center rather than a collecting point for problem patients; 
improved referrals sine* other area hospitals are adopting the 
rehabilitation philosophy; and more community nursing homes 
and home services for the older patient who was difficult to place 
previously. Not only does the patient have the opportunity to im- 
prove his motor skills and perhaps also acquire job potential, but 
he also has a chance to strengthen his social relationships, build up 
his own self-esteem, reduce feelings of inferiority or anxiety, and 
achieve a satisfactory personal adjustment through work satisfac- 
tion and creativity. A supportive program of sub-contracts has 
also proved beneficial by offering a continuous fiow of jobs with a 
wide range of work skills required. These subcontracts vary with 
the needs and abilities of the patients participating. Prevocational 
evaluation on a monthly basis provides a good check of patient 
rehabilitation progress and also aids in followup of those just 
recently discharged. Because the sheltered workshop facility was 
physically apart from the main hospital, an interim shop was set 
up in the occupational therapy department for the handicapped 
who were not ambulatory. Even after extensive remodeling of the 
main facilities, the interim shop proved so successful for border- 
line or questionable patients that it has been retained. 
5 references. 

43. Bacon, Hugh M. Psychiatric aspects of therapeutic abor- 
tion. Canada's Mental Health (Ottawa), 170:18-21, 1969. 

A review is presented of legal, ethical, religious, economic, 
social medical, and psychological considerations with respect to 
abortion. Included is a report of followup interviews with 9 of 20 
women undergoing therapeutic abortions on psychiatric grounds, 
including serious risk of self-injury, severe depression, and inca- 
pability of being adequate mothers if the child should be born. All 
were white. Protestant, aged 30 to 40 years, and possessed high 
school educations. Several attributed their state of mind and 
desire for abortion to the felt inability to cope with more children; 
two fear' malformation of the child as a consequence of rubella 
during the first trimester; three were emotionally highly unstable 
and impulsive; and one was a victim of rape. Only three of nine 
experienced (transient) feelings of guilt and depression following 
the abortion; five experienced considerable relief of anxiety and 
other symptoms. Considerable improvement of marital relation- 
ships was reported by two of four patients with severe marital 
problems which had been aggravated by the pregnancy; one of 
four went on to separation and divorce. Although six of nine were 
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sterilized at the time of abortion, only one expressed (mild) regret 
at not be.ng able to have more children. The report concludes that 
the termination cf pregnancy appears to relieve the psychiatric 
states initiated or exacerbated by the pregnancy and that in no 
case did severe psychiatric illness result from such termination 
4 references. 

44. Bagiey, C. Social prejudice and the adjustment of people 
with epilepsy. Epilepsia (Amsterdam), 13:33-45, 1972. 

Social prejudice against people with epilepsy and tH adjustment 
of the epileptic person are reported. Topics included: prejudice in 
medical authorities; theories of prejudice; testing of the prejudice 
hypothesis including attitudes toward employing the handi- 
capped, spastics, and epileptics, attitudes toward minority groups 
and attitudes toward social acceptance of mentally ill, spastic' 
and epileptics; and the effects of prejudice. The results show thav 
(1) social rejection of people with epilepsy appears to be wide- 
spread and includes some members of the medical profession as 
well as the general public. (2) There is much less prejudice against 
people with cerebral alsy, a chronic and easily predictable loss of 
motor control. Prejudice against epilepsy may be akin to racial 
prejudice which involves a fear of the unknown and unpredictable 
People with epilepsy are seen in hostile terms which are as great 
as, or greater than, those in which ethnic minorities are viewed (3) 
Analysis of a social distance measure indicated that people with 
T TV? slKnificantl >' more often rejected than the mentally 
i.l. 4) Widespread social rejection of people with epilepsy nay 
well be argelj, responsible for the increased prevalence of behav- 
ior disorders seen in this population. (5) A program of public edu- 
cation about epilepsy, similar to that carried out in America, is 
advocated for Britain. 36 references. (Author abstract modified) 

45. Baldwin, Katharine A. Crisis-focused casework in a 
child guidance clinic. Social Casework, 49(l):28-34, 1968. 

While a person is ^tempting to cope with a recently developed 
stress, he is strongly motivated to use help; consequently, a.i oppor- 
tunity for therapeutic intervention is provided. Timely interven- 
tion may prevent further regression and the disruption of personal 
relationships evidenced in maladaptive responses, psychological 
disequilibrium, or conversion into somatic symptoms Thre- cases 
are presented to illustrate the activity of a caseworker in relation 
to parents who sought help with a child at a time of family stress. 
Methods of intervention are described, including rapid delineation 
of the sources of stress, focus on the stressful situation, and when 
indicated, an unlinking of the present problem from unresolved 
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conflicts in the individuals past. When the client ;s helped to dis- 
charge tensior appropriately, adaptive coping mechanisms are 
strengthened, and frequently the child is freed from being the 
object of displacement. 

46. Balla, John I. The rehabilitation of epileptics. Medical 
Journal of Australia (Sydney), l-55(10):386-389, 1968. 

In a 3-year study, 82 epilepw'cs were examined, Followup stu- 
dies, ranging from 3 months to 3 years, were conducted for 75 
patients by means of personal interviews, doctors' letters, or com- 
munication with relatives. At the time of the followup study (1) 18 
of 30 patients discharged to outside employment were still em- 
ployed; (2) 17 of 20 subjects discharged to sheltered workshops 
remained there; (3) 5 patients left in the center were transferred to 
sheltered workshops; (4) 2 of the 18 patients discharged from the 
home found outside employment; and (5) 8 patienv3 discharged to 
psychiatric institutions remained there. Brief cases were pre- 
sented to illustrate (1) the importance of adjusting medication to 
enable work; (2) the value of helping subjects attain independence 
by removing them from their home environment; and (3) typical 
problems faced by the more severely affected subjects. Problems 
included adequate accommodation facilities and the employer's 
resistance to hiring epileptics. It was suggested that failures in 
rehabilitation were largely due to psychiatric disturbances and 
social and emotional maladjustments, in combination with mental 
retardation. Future needs included more sheltered workshops, 
more hostel accommodations, and studies of the etiology of person- 
ality disturbances in o» der to find effective means of prevention. 

47. Balson, Paul M. The use of behavior therapy techniques 
in crisis-intervention: A case report. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy and Experimental Psychiatry, 2(4):297-300, 1971. 

A case report is presented of the use of behavior therapy tech- 
niques in crisis intervention. The s had an acute onset of stuttering 
and massive free-floating anxiety following an automobile acci- 
dent A variety of behavioral techniques, including relaxation 
training, assertive training, graded rehearsal, a ' modification of 
behavioral operants were employed, with the complete eradication 
of the symptoms in five £0-minute sessions. 13 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

48. Bard, Morton, Family intervention police teams as a 
community mental health resource. Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Police Science, 60(2):247-250, 1969. 

The Psychological Center of the City Coh^e in New York has 
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developed an innovative approach and program to help meet men- 
tal health problems of the community by utilizing poiice teams in 
family intervention. The program provides for: (1) a crime preven- 
tion technique which could be coupled witn improving police- 
community relations; (2) an immediately responsive mental health 
service; (3) a community consultive educational experience for 
graduate students; and (4) research oppoi tunities of atypical 
dimensions in the community. Eighteen patrolmen (9 black and 9 
white) were selected from among 45 volunteers on the basis of 
interviews. They received intensive training involving group dis- 
cussion, film sessions, and practical learning experiences through 
specially written and professionally performed family dispute 
situations. The family intervention unit is on duty 24 hours a day 
with no special compensation, and the men appear on campus each 
week in regularly assigned groups of ...x for individual consulta- 
tion and group discussions led by professionals. The model of 
training police as specialists in family crisis intervention while 
maintaining their basic identities as working policemen holds 
promise of wider application than in family disturbances alone In 
addition to the obvious advantages of bringing realistic police ser- 
vices to the community, the program demonstrates that the appli- 
cations of sound psychological principles may increase the police- 
man s effectiveness and his own personal safety. (Author abstract 
modified) 

49. Bard, Morton, and Zacker, Joseph. The prevention of 
family violence: Dilemmas of community intervention Jour- 
nal of Marriage and the Family, 33(4):677-682, 1971. 

The problems involved in community intervention for the pre- 
vention of family violerce are examined. It is noted that current 
emphasis upon innovative helping strategies often fails to consider 
serious moral, ethical, and legal questions that restrict the adop- 
tion and extension of helping services. The more innovative and 
successful community intervention may be, the more it may con- 
flict with society's values and ideals. Experiences in a successful 
program in police family crisis intervention were used to ! ?h- 
l.ght several dilemmas. Policemen participated in training exper- 
iences intended to provide them with interpersonal skills neces- 
sary to constructively affect deteriorating family situations 
Instances arose in which profound dilemmas made the^e officers 
helpless to prevent what they recognized as impending violence 
15 references. (Journal abstract) 

50. Barnes, Corinne M.; Kenny, Frederic M.; Call, Thomas; 
and Remhart, John B. Measurement in management of anx- 
250-259 C 1972 ren ^ **** * Urgery - P °diatric,, 49(2): 
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A btudy of neuroendocrine and behavioral response to psycho- 
logical stressof 1 1 children having heart surgery wa initiated. An 
attempt was made to learn if more overtly anxious children would 
respond diffe/ently during hospitalization and surgery than those 
who appeared to have better emotional control. All children in the 
study survived the surgery. The study suggests that prognosis is 
greatly related to the coping capacity of a child and his family to 
stress; that prognoses can be predicted if adequate assessments 
can be made; and that as more precise methods for evaluation of 
the neuroendocrine response become available, it will be useful to 
err.ploy them to explore the complicated relationship between the 
central nervous system and the endocrine organs in relation to 
children under stress. No difference was found between values for 
overtly excessively anxious children versus tneir less anxious 
counterparts on specific days, or when pooled in-hospital values 
were contrasted. 11 references. (Author abstract modified) 

51. Barr, Reuben. "Help houses" better than doctors for 
troubled kids? Hospital Physician, 7(3):63-66, 81-95, 1971. 

Number Nine, a crisis center for troubled young people, is one of 
the many "help houses*' that are currently springing up in response 
to a need for sympathy and understanding of today's teenagers. 
The volunteer and full-time staff offer counseling and therapy to 
individuals, groups, and families at any time without charge and 
without any inquiries. The counseling may deal with where to get 
medical, psychiatric, social, or legal help, or may only be in the 
form of listening to someone's troubles. When necessary, the staff- 
ers go out to the troubled person's home to help out in a crisis (drug 
reaction, family conflict, ete.). Some of the "help bouses" run a 
house which serves as staffers' residence and doubles as a tempor- 
ary home for young people ir trouble. Funds for these houses are 
pre /ided by churches or L jndaticns. The people running Number 
Nine, though not professionally qualified as therapists, are de- 
scribed as having had a great H^al of experience in dealing with 
youth organizations. Their craicism of the doctor-patient relation- 
ship is that the doctor rrakf s self-help impossible foi' the individ- 
ual, whereas the "help houses" € Jrage self-help. An example of 
the treatment of a 13-year-old girl who had attempted suicide by 
taking LSD is» presented as an extreme case. This treatment is 
compared with wh8- one might expect of hospital treatment. A 
psychiatrist is quest*. :ied as to his opinion of the case and its treat- 
ment, as well as his reaction to the setup of these houses. 

52. Barratt. Ernest S. Impulse Control and Anxiety Related 
to Social Adjustment and Academic Achievement Among 
High School Males. Springfield, Va., NTIS, AD-715480, 1967. 
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The purpose of the study was to answer the question: Do impul- 
siveness and anxiety relate to social adjustment and academic 
achievement among high school males when socioeconomic status, 
intelligence, need for achievement, and study habits are held con- 
stant? (Journal ?bstract) 

53. Bartell, Gilbert D. Group sex among the mid-Americans, 
Journal of Sex Research, 6(2):113-130, 1970. 

Data were collected from a sample of midwestern and south- 
western white, suburban and exurban couples and single individu- 
als engaged in group sexual relations (swinging). The informants 
were generally characterized as typically representative of white 
middle-class suburbia. They represented an attempt to act out an 
idealized image of the "cult of youth," rather than an attempt to be 
innovative. The most consistent findings in these couples was 
boredom with marriage and a desire for the excitement of break- 
ing cultural taboos and legal codes. A negative aspect of "swing- 
ing was the participants' inability to live up to their own psycho- 
sexual myths and self-deceptions. It was observed that most 
personal activities among swingers reflected a mechanical inter- 
action rather than a personal intimate relationship. 1 reference. 

54. Bartemeier, Leo. The contribution of the father to the 
mental health of the family. Child and Family, 9(3):202-207, 

The father's role in the mental health of his family is discussed, 
the fathers influence or, a child both directly and through his 
relationship with the child's mother is considered. The role the 
individual's childhood, especially the masculine development of 
his personality, plays in the development of effective parental atti- 
tudes is detailed, and the importance of gaining an understanding 
of early conflicts and hostilities (e.g., sibling rivalry) is stressed. 

55. Barton, David. Answers to questions on psychiatric emer- 
gencies. Hospital Medicine, 6(7):71-81, 1970. 

Thirty-two questions on psychiatric emergencies are answered 
with instructions for coping with these situations. A psychiatric 
emergency is any self-threatening or environmentally threatening 
^CaviorJ or emotional response occurring in an overwhelr., ; ngly 
stressful situation which taxes the patient's adaptive abilities 
beyond his capacity. Questions concern: suicide attempts- coping 
<vith a patient in need of psychiatric hospitalization; treating 
patients with problems of alcoholism or drug abuse; handling th- 
adolescent; handling the patient with acute schizophrenic illness- 
managing assaultive behavior; treating individuals with acute or 
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chronic brain syndrome**; anticipating psychological side-effects 
of modern treatment units such as intensive care and coronary 
care; and possible psychological effects of surgery or a hospital 
stay. The need for stability on the part of „ue person caring for 
patients in psychiatric emergencies is emphasized. 11 references, 

56. Battegay , Raymond. Angst und Sein [Anxiety and Exis- 
tence.] Stuttgart: Hippokrates, 1970. 

An attempt is made to fit anxiety into the existential concept. 
Initially, all anxiety is object related and does not always denote 
illness. Anxiety belongs to the phenomenon of illness only when it 
either injures or threatens human life. Anxiety in man indicates 
the permanent closeness of death and incites man to fulfill himself 
during his lifetime. Anxiety regarding isolation is the main factor 
in the formation of society; anxiety which relates to taking on 
responsibility is rooted in the danger of absolute obedience. How- 
ever, if anxiety and guilt are resisted or overrated, there is a 
danger of neurotic development. The consequence of overrating 
guilt feelings can lead to suicide or to conversion symptoms. The 
rank order of the community is fixed through aggression, and 
even group formation is a product oi anxiety and aggression. 
Anxiety-free aggression becomes destructive. Man must learn to 
cope with a certain amount of anxiety since it constitutes a driving 
force for further development. If an individual or a group, for no 
reason and from unknown motivation, tries to block anxiety, it then 
becomes a phenomenon of illness. Transitory abnormal anxiety 
reactions also occur in healthy individuals. Existential anxiety is 
described as a regulator between the individual and group events. 
In the group man can transform his anxiety into social value. 

57. Bauman, Milton J., and Straughan, James H. BSR as a 
function of anxiety, stress and sex. Psychological Record, 
19(2):339-344, 1969. 

This study attempted to find the relationship between the Insti- 
tute for Personality and Ability Testing (IPAT) anxiety scale 
scores, sex of the subject, and base skin resistance (BSR) during 
stress and nonstress situations. The subjects, uG college students 
scoring in the upper 15th, middle 15th, and lower 15th percentiles 
on the IPAT anxiety scale were tested during adaptation, shock- 
induced stress, and final rest conditions. The results showed no 
relationship between IPAT anxiety scale scores and BSR. There 
was a significant difference in BSR during experimental condi- 
tions, and females had a significantly higher BSR than did males. 
It was concluded that stress induces an anxiety response that is 
measurable by BSR, but that the BSR measure is unrelated to 
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IPAT anxiety scale scores. Although there was a sex difference, it 
cannot be determined if it \v»s the result of anxiety or a general 
sex difference in skin resistance. «• references. (Author abstract) 

58. Baumback, Janice Sheldon. Today's adolescent and his 
family: Conflict, stress and crisis. Iowa Journal of Social 
Work, 4(2):43-50, 1971. 

The conflict, stress, and crisis which today's adolescent and his 
family face are examined. Adolescence by its very nature causes 
fami'y conflict, and conflict places family relationships under 
stress. Adaptation must take place if a new steady state is to be 
achieved. Problems which can cause stress concern sexual iden- 
tity, independence, vocational direction, social activity, and coun- 
terculture lifestyles. Only by mobilizing problem-solving activity 
by the individual, the family, and the community can crisis be 
avoided. I « rapidly changing society, adolescent family crisis 
should be viewed as a challenge which will lead to purposive 
problem-solving activity. As an adolescent seeks his identity, pro- 
ductive communication can help the family system achieve 
homeostasis. Communication of the right sort should lead to fam- 
ily cohesiveness which allows a mature youth to love his parents as 
an expression of adulthood, not dependency, and where the par- 
ents love their child as an expression of their admiration for him 
as an autonomous adult. 20 references. 

60. Bayton, James A. Urban tensions and crises; city pro- 
grams. In: Bayton, J., ed. Tension in the Cities: Three Pro- 
grams for Survival. Philadelphia: Chilton, 1969. pp. 1-33. 

City programs established to prevent and cope with urban ten- 
sions and crises that are essentially racial in nature are described. 
In recognition of the extent and seriousness of the problems pro- 
ducing urban unrest and tension, particularly among relatively 
large numbers of citizens who live in inadequate circumstances, 
many cities have developed formal programs within the existing 
governmental structure. Urban tensions which in the past have 
erupted into violence are the responsibility of city government, 
and reasons why cities will probably have to assume even more 
responsibility for future corrective programs are discussed. Three 
critical issues are raised in approaching the evaluation of these 
city programs: (1) relevance, or the extent to which the programs 
are directed toward tension-causing problems; (2) effort, or the 
energy level brought to bear on the problems attacked; and (3) 
impact, or effectiveness of the program. Short and long term 
trends in the cities, particularly with regard to Negro populations 
and black ghettos, are presented and supporting statistical data 
are tabulated. 
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61. Beaudichon, Janine. Nature and instrumental function 
of private speech in problem solving situations. Merrill- 
Palmer Quarterly of Behavior and Development, 19(2): 
117-132, 1973. 

The genetic characteristics and the instrumental function of 
private language were studied with particular attention to the 
influence of age, the difficulty cf the problem to be solved, and the 
effects of the instructions. The s population consisted of boys and 
girls of two age groups: group A with 34 ss 5.5 to 6 years old and 
group B with 44 ss 7.5 to 8 years old. The children were asked, one 
by one, to solve a series of problems within a set maximum time 
limit T; they did not know they were observed and they worked 
alone. The results showed: a decrease in the number of utterances 
produced as a function of age only when the problems to be solved 
were complex; a qualitative change in verbal activity as a function 
of age; a direct relationship between task difficulty and number 
of utterances only at age 5, while at age 7 only a tendency in this 
direction remained; a relationship between the nature of utteran- 
ces produced and performance level; and capability of the child to 
control and modify his verbal production as a function of the 
instructions given. It is suggested that as the perceptual schemes 
become organized during the course of an individual's develop- 
ment, he becomes increasingly capable of resolving difficult situa- 
tions without resorting to verbal symbols. 23 references. 

62. Beck, Aaron T. Involutional psychotic reaction. In: 
Depression: Clinical, Experimental, and Theoretical Aspect?. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1967, pp. 100-107, 

The concept of involutional psychotic reaction and the five crite- 
ria specified for the condition in the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation Diagnostic Manual are criticized. A brief history of the con- 
cept is given, with references to Kraepelin, Thalbitzer, Dreyfus, 
Kirby, Hoch and MacCurdy, Cheney, and Gillespie. The contro- 
versy over separate classification of this condition is outlined. The 
etiology of depressions in the involutional period is not established. 
Age range for involutional depression is a matter of controversy. 
The symptoms of involutional depression are like those of an agi- 
tated depression, and data on the age of onspt of agitated depres- 
sion give no significant support to the notion that it is more preva- 
lent during the climacterium. The possibility that agitr*tion, with 
or without depression, is a widespread characteristic of the involu- 
tional age period is said to merit further study. Clear-cut evidence 
for or against the existence of a premorbid personality for involu- 
tional psychotic reaction, if such a condition exists, is lacking. 
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1(5)2^1 mt Pre88UrC ** °" """^ ChUdrm Toda * 

Some current trends in early cl.ildhood education and in han- 
dl.ng of young children are explored with respect to th* tendency 
to push cogn.t.ve learning and mechanical memory training amon* 
younger age groups and the effect this tendency is likely to have on 
he development of young children. It is suggested that pressure 

lho,U t L^" 18 °K° f aC J ademiCS may aSSUa * e adult a nxieues 
about time passing, but ,• deprives children of appropriate activi- 
ties unhurried time for affect development, and opportunities for 

fTt Hr*- Th , US h' 1 f deP,eteS thC l,fC ° f the ™* child a "d 
rt tn ^.^^'ndo/ anx.et.es in the your.g which the adult 
tries to calm m himself. It is argued that rote learning does not 
arouse curiosity and memorization does not lead to understanding 
m the very young child. Television is viewed as one of the primary 
means of pressure for academic, cognitive, and memory training 

TJJl • a " e f ° n0mi ° gr0ups> The P ro K™m Sesame Street 

especially criticized because of its choppy, fragmented presenta- 
tion of material and its jumpiness of segments which do not en- 

g^that 6 MH l0 T ^ ° f aUenti0n SPa " in Childre - " i- W 
Rested that children be permitted to be children at the right chro- 
nological age. mstead of being pressured into growing up fast 
Reco mm e nda t lons are made for involving parents in the education 
of their preschool children. 2 references. 

tor „2Ti WOrt - ' ^' bert , E ' and D ' E,ia> Joseph A Guidelines 
1(1 AT Wl educat,on - Journal <>f Drug Education, 

Drug use and abuse to the point of dependency has increased to 
an alarming extent among children and youth. There has been an 
increase m the incidences of disease, death, behavioral disturban- 
ces, and illegal acts associated with drug abuse. The solution to this 
problem involves the whole community; each person should become 
adequately informed abou, drugs. Some of the factors associated 
with the problem include misinformation, lack of education on the 
subject and social pressures by the adolescents environment Further- 
more the drugs are available. Drug education programs need to 
emphasize the psychosocial influences related to drug abuse and 
should be geared to the student's needs. It is important for the 
adolescent to be accepted by his peers, and discussion groups 
working together at problem solving may be a good approach to 
drug education. Teachers and parents should learn more about 
drugs, the former taking special training courses. Drug education 
-should include discussion of the beneficial uses of drugs as well as 
the harmful effects, the kind of accomplishments and activities 
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that are open to people who are not given to drug abuse, and the 
value of making one's own decisions on an objective basis. 

65. Behrle, Frederick J. Problem solving behavior of teen- 
agers: An indicator for classroom management. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 42(2):305-306, 1972. 

A paper presented at the 49th Annual Meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatry Association is summarized, providing a descrip- 
tion of problem-solving behavior of teenagers as an indicator for 
classroom management. A survey probed high school students' 
approach to provocative situations, focusing on disruptive patterns. 
Ss were asked about solutions to common dilemmas involving 
threats to identity . adult inconsistencies, and peer and adult alien- 
ation The overall picture of problem-solving schemes did not 
relate to teacher- and self-descriptions, but all measures showed 
young men as more disruptive than young women. Depending on 
urbanization or age, students tended to react differently to certain 
situations. Despite a need for further characterization of the nature 
of disruption, the survey does afford insight into the classroom 
approach to disruption itself. The study suggests that disruptive 
episodes are likely to continue, particularly if matters are ignored. 
Management is discussed in terms of how students may justify or 
be apathetic about disruption as well as what role attention seek- 
ing, punishment, and timing play m disruption. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

66. Beigel, Allan, and Feder, Samuel L. Patterns of utiliza- 
tion in partial hospitalization. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 126(9) 1267-1274. 1970. 

Observations on patients admitted to a partial hospital over a 
1-year period suggest the importance of developing two types of 
partial hospital programs. The day hospital would provide short 
ter intensive treatment designed as crisis intervention for the 
a' j patient. The day care center would provide long term treat- 
ment with an emphasis on socir.l and vocational rehabilitation for 
the chronic patient. The availability of these two programs might 
significantly broaden the range of patients who could be effec- 
tively cared for in a partial hospital. Criteria commonly used for 
determining suitability for admission to partial hospitals, such as 
diagnosis, prior hospitalization, family involvement, and suicidal 
ideation, are not significant in evaluating the patient's chance of 
complete or incomplete utilization of the partial hospital. The sig- 
nificant criterion is the acuteness or chronicity of the clinical state 
at the time the patient seeks help. 17 references. (Author absvract) 
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67. Betaer, Morton. Primary prevention of mental illneu: 
General vs. specific approaches. In: Roberto, C, ed. Primary 
Prevention of Psychiatric Disorder* Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1968. pp. 84-97. 

The specific approach to prevention of psychiatric disorders 
attacks discrete problems such as mental retardation and schizo- 
phrenia. These conditions fit the disease model closely, the prob- 
lem is more clearly conceptual ized. and it is easier to study etiol- 
ogy, to map out programs of prevention, and to evaluate results. 
Preventive psychiatry involves control of the psychological envi- 
ronment, control of the physical environment, and crisis interven- 
tion. Community social organization and the promotion and ade- 
quate utilization of medical services are important in a general 
approach to prevention of psychiatric disorders. 11 references. 

68. Belenky, Robert. An inner city child guidance program. 
In: Fragments of a Lesson Plan. Boston: Beacon Press, 1971. 

An inner-city child guidance program which reached out to en- 
compass the family and the community is described. The goal of 
the Mission Hill program in Massachusetts was to develop a viable 
model for guidance counselors, school social workers, school psy- 
chologists, and- other mental health practitioners who work in 
urban schools with the intent of dealing with guidance problems 
on a social-psychological rather than a:« intrapsychic level. A cru- 
cial element in the center's success was the mothers, who were 
taught to become educators and be involved intimately with the 
dynamics of educating the preschooler and the preteen. Consider- 
ation is also given to a companion project, a satellite center with a 
problem-solving clinic where both the adolescent and parent were 
urged to come to discuss problems and receive reality help or 
emotional support. A proposal for a comprehensive youth program 
is set forth which would encompass three components: (1) drop-in 
centers geared toward therapy, learning, employment, and recre- 
ation; (2) problem-solving discussion groups which can evolve into 
drop-in centers; and (3) a summer place. 

69. Bell Janice M. Stressful life events and coping methods 
26(2) C 136 141 e i977 d We,,ne88 behavior8 - Nursing Research, 

The relationship between stressful life events and mental illness 
and mental wellness behaviors and the coping methods used by 
individuals exhibiting each behavior were examined in a compar- 
ative study. Data collection included the use of the Holmes and 
Rahe Social Readjustment Rating Scale and an 18-item coping 
scale administered to experimental and control samples. The ex- 
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perimental group consisted of \M) psychiatric inpatients in 3 gen- 
eral hospitals who were oriented in A spheres. Control group sub- 
jects had no history of psychiatric illness, were currently not re- 
ceiving medical treatment, and were adequately functioning in 
socially accepted roles The experimental group reported that sig- 
nificantly more stressful life events had occurred in the last H 
months and significantly more short term than long term coping 
methods had been used when compared with the control group. 
Sex and age differences were noted. A significant association was 
found between high stress scores and short term coping methods 
for subjects in both groups It is concluded that the concept of 
change as it relates to stress and its effect on health should be an 
important consideration for health care professionals whose goals 
are health maintenance and illness prevention. 41 references. 
i Author abstract modified) 

70. Bell. Richard Q "Concepts and Strategy in an Ongoing 
Longitudinal Study of Adaptations in Early Marriage, In- 
fancy, and the Preschool Period." Unpublished paper, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda. Maryland. 

Adaptation and stress in the course of normal developmental 
processes are being studied for the marriage system, parents, and 
children in six tr ansition periods from the newlywed phase to pre- 
school age for the first born. Data gathering is not complete but 
preliminary findings from pilot studies of limited time segments 
indicate that events in three of the preceding transitions affect at 
least some adaptations in subsequent transitions. 27 references. 
(Author abstract) 

71. Belsky, Muriel B. The relationship of mother-child inter- 
action to dependency behavior in first graders. Dissertation 
Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Micro- 
films. No. 73-16045 <HC, $10; MF, $4). 

Patterns of mother-child interactions m a problem-solving situa- 
tion were observed and the dependency behavior of the child in 
school was examined Data were gathered 1 la observation and a 
puzzle task selected to elicit dependency interactions, and teacher 
ratings. It was found that initiation of dependency in the mother- 
child interaction situation had no relationship to school dependency 
behavior Hoys with mothers who accepted their dependency by 
helping them were more dependent in school, while mothers' ig- 
noring or rejecting scores were not related to school dependency 
behavinr (lirls with mothers who ignored dependency initiation 
were loss dependent in school, while mothers' high accepting or 
rejecting scores had no effect on girls' dependent behavior. The 





child had a definite effect on mothers' behavior within the interac- 
tion process. Children who accepted rather than rejected or ignored 
mothers' dependency overtures had mothers who initiated more. 
When a task v\as introduced when mothers were busy, they were 
more likely to perform it for sons and to ignore dauRhters. (Jour- 
nal abstract modified) 

72. Bern, Sandra L. The role of comprehension in children's 
problem solving. Developmental Psychology, 2(3):351-358 
1970. 

An exploration is conducted into the reasons for failure of child- 
ren younger than 5 years to solve a variety of problems— specif- 
ically, the failure of the child to comprehend the nature of the 
problem, to achieve an adequate representation of the problem's 
end state (problem as solved). Eight middle-class nursery school 
subjects were tested to examine the validity of theoretical expla- 
nations for failure. Evidence supports the position that providing 
children with end-state representations enables them to solve 
problems previously failed. Additional experiments evaluated 
competing hypotheses concerning the actual problem-solving 
strategies employed. It is suggested that at least one training pro- 
cedure previously interpreted as facilitating production or media- 
tion may be reinterpreted as serving the more primitive instruc- 
tional function of structuring the child's symbolic representation 
of the problem. 11 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

73. Benn, Sherry. Groundless apprehension: Overcoming 
fear of flight. World Medicine (London), 6(23):17-19, 1971. 

The nature of flight phobia is discussed and methods for over- 
coming such apprehension are suggested. It is seen through case 
material that most people cannot trace such fear to any incident, 
and that possible physiological causes must be considered, While 
the causes of the phobia remain unknown, the uncontrollable psy- 
chological or physiological symptoms are well defined. One thera- 
pist has adopted a treatment procedure in which the patient is 
taught to cope with each step in a hierarchical list of anxiety- 
producing situations that he prepared from his flying experiences. 
Key aspects of the therapy include instructing the patient in the 
basic mechanics of flight, teaching the patient to relax uncon- 
sciously with each step in the list, and applying a final test of the 
results by encouraging the patient to take a short plane trip. It is 
concluded that with motivation and education, as well as desensi- 
tization, flight phobia can be successfully treated. 

74. Bennett, A. E. Recognizing the potential suicide. Geria- 
trics, 22(5): 175-181, 1967. 
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Suicide is not produced by external factors; only internal im- 
pulses—an inability to cope with external realities— lead to sui- 
cide. Many who attempt suicide do not really contemplate death; 
they simply seek emotional relief. Among this group are those who 
wish to call attention to themselves or to obtain love through fo r ce. 
Depressive mental illness is nearly always a cause of suicide. Thus, 
the physician ha^ great responsibility to recognize and to evalu- 
ate the seriousness of all depressive states. If the risk is considered 
great, the physician must insist on hospitalization. Clues which 
may point to suicide and which should be watched for include: pre- 
vious attempts at suicide; depression marked by somatic com- 
plaints, evidenced by mood changes, resulting from premature 
discharge from the hospital or precipitated by drugs or alcohol; 
sudden recovery from depression; endogenous depression with 
delusions and hallucinations; barbiturate addiction; hysteria and 
suggestibility; identification with a deceased person; chronic par- 
tial suicide or progressive self-destruction. Elderly persons pre- 
sent special problems; any indication of depression must be recog- 
nized and the condition treated. Physicians and hospitals must 
seek to prevent suicide by recognizing and treating potential can- 
didates; police should be instructed in the handling of suicide 
attempts; and communities must be educated about suicide and 
must seek to prevent its occurrence. 6 references. 

75. Benson, Robert A. Coping with mental stress: Most of the 
people . . . most of the time. Mental Hygiene, 60( 1):1J-13, 1976. 

A definition of mental health is considered in terms of the activi- 
ties and attitudes of a majority. The handling of stress by the 
individual is examined as a criterion for determining the weak- 
nesses and limitations of an irdividual, in terms of both acute and 
chronic stress. Coping techniques which are consciously or uncon- 
sciously used in dealing with stressful situations are described. 
The interaction of individuals in dealing with stress is discussed in 
terms of helpful techniques to allow expression of anxiety and 
realistic means of coping with it. Specific recommendations are 
made for helping another individual cope with stress: Help the 
person confront crisis; help find facts about the crisis, don't give 
false reassurance; don't encourage Blaming others for the crisis; 
encourage accepting help during the crisis; and help with ordi- 
nary tasks during the crisis. 

76. Berger, J., and Stojiljkovic, S. Comparative analysis of 
psychosomatic development of children of alcoholic and non- 
alcoholic parents in two different areas. In: International 
Congreaa of Social Psychiatry: Summaries Vol 1. (Zagreb, 
September 21-27, 1970). 
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Res?arch comprising a comparative analysis of the psychoso- 
matic development of children of alcoholic and nonalcoholic par- 
ents in two locations in Siberia is repc-ted. From the two localities 
a sample of 100 children of both sexes was selected from families 
in which at least 1 of the parents was an alcoholic, and 100 child- 
ren were selected from families in which neither parent was an 
alcoholic. Research hypotheses were that children of alcoholic 
parents (CAP) larr in intellectual development, that they are more 
anxious, and that they differ from other children in selection of 
identification idols. An additional hypothesis was that differences 
is socioeconomic conditions affect the occurrence of psychological 
deficiencies. The obtained results did not confirm the existence of 
higher anxiety among CAP children. It was found, however, that 
the CAP differ from other children their same age in respect to 
strength of the id. This led to a conclusion that the CAP are not 
incl.ned to stifle anxiety in themselves, but they are inclined to 
react impulsively and, very likely, to have difficulties in postpon- 
ing gratification and in planning for the future. On the whole the 
CAP establish fewer empathic emotional links with the members 
of their families. 

77. Bergmann, Thesi, und Wolfe, Sidney. Observations of the 
reactions of healthy children to their chronically ill siblings. 
21(Z)'U5iei ^' adelphia A880ci ation for Psychoanalysis, 

A pilot study to determine the effect ti^at living with a chroni- 
cally ill child might have on a healthy sibling is reported An 
astonishing readiness to talk about their conflicts in connection 
with the sibling's illness was note''. Seven case histories are in- 
cluded. As a means of coping with their anxieties, various defense 
mechanisms, such as denial, repression, or reversal of affect were 
mobilized by the healthy children in order to alleviate the stress of 
being constantly aware of the ill child's difficulties and/or deform- 
ities. Some children showed extreme reaction formation of pity 
and sympathy, thereby lessening their guilt feeling; other exhib- 
ited intense jealousy aroused mostly by the parents' great con- 
cern and/or inordinate amount of time spent with the sick child. 
Parental anxiety can focus itself in two extreme erections, neither 
of which is beneficial for the healthy child. The parents are either 
preoccupied with the sick child and in this way arouse in the 
healthy child depressing feelings of being neglected and slightt 
or they concentrate on the healthy child, pushing him to succeed 
and forcing him to strive for achievements so that he might com- 
pensate for the inability of the sick child and thereby alleviate the 
parents' feeling of failure and defeat. 
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78. Bergmann, Thesi. Personality development of two chron- 
ically ill children. Bulletin of the Philadelphia Association 
for Psychoanalysis, 17(3):158-168, 1967. 

The treatment of two chronically ill children, Joyce and Terry, 
illustrates the Jeactions of a child to hospitalization, treatment, 
pain, restraint of motor function, and other conditions reflected in 
personality development. Joyce had rheumatoid arthritis, com- 
pounded by her mother's ew.c* ional and p\ ysical withdrawal from 
her. The child withdrew from people in an effort to ward off pain 
and mothered herself. Terry's situation was completely the re- 
verse. The child, afflicted by congenital dislocation of the hip, 
acted composed and concealed her feelings so as not to upset her 
mother. The child's inner strength supported the mother. Both 
children adapted to the situation of being chronically ill without 
maternal help: One compensated in a positive way; the other re- 
quired grcnt effort. The comfort of a parenc can greatly aid in a 
patient's accepting his situation and making the most of it. 

80. Berlin, Irving N. Crisis intervention and shc/t-term ther- 
apy: An approach in a child-psychiatric clinic. Journal of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 9(4):595-606, 1970. 

Some efforts in understanding and teaching crisis .ntervention 
and brief therapy with families are outlined. Case examples illus- 
trate learning experiences that have led to the development of a 
model. Emphasis is placed on th' requirement of training in dy- 
namic psychiatry as a basis for understanding and applying les- 
sons from ego psychology developed by Anna Freud, Erikson, 
Lindemann, and Caplan. 18 references. (Author abstract modified) 

1. Herman, Sidney. A type of academic failure among male 
adolescents: A problem in early identification. Journal of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 10<3):418-443, 1971. 

Many male adolescents fail academically and do not complete 
their education in spite of their intellectual capacity to do so. 
Attention is focused on one type of academic failure: Students who 
are considered to have a passive-aggressive character disorder. 
Although the academic failure takes place in high school or col- 
lege, the psychopatholog> evolved from experiences during the 
Oedipal period. At that time there was an inability to achieve 
pnase-specific separation and individuation owing to passive- 
dependent wishes which were complemented by the mother's re- 
sponse to them. The father, if present, is an ineffective model 
because for various reasons he may intensify the symbiotic bond of 
the boy to the mother. Subsequently, adaptive repairs occur along 
the developmental continuum until adolescence when these stu- 
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dents suffer academic failure. Confronted with adolescent differ- 
entiation and integration, they falter because of passive-dependent 
desires, feelings of helplessness, and depression. The Wechsler 
Intelligent Scale confirms the boy's intellectual capacity to ac 
cumulate knowledge but not his ability to use it effectived aca- 
demically. The verbal scale shows more than a 10-point spread 
over the performance scale without evidence of organic or psy- 
chotic pathology. Since the origin of the psychopathology is in 
early childhood, psychoanalysis may be the treatment of choice in 
resolving these conflicts and in permitting the adolescent to achieve 
betfer emotional integration and greater responsibility for his 
development. The psychoanalytic treatment of a case is reported 1 
reference. Uutho- abstract modified) 

82. Bernath, Andrew K.; Hott, Louis R.; Serban, George; and 
Miller, Jason. Seminar: Individual and mass aggression Be- 
havioral Neuropsychiatry, 2(5-6):12-17, 1970. 

Various points of view are presented concerning the basis of 
individual and mass aggression. Naturalists represent aggression 
as inherent but it appears to be mainly aggravated by frustration 
The modern type of emotionally sick person is an alienated, de- 
tacher 1 individual who feels superfluous. He is incapable of compre- 
hending the complications of our violent world and takes the short 
'Mrcuit of active aggression instead of patiently, rationally, and 
carefully thinking things through. It seems that man's violent rage 
is a dramatic explosion based on feelings of helplessness In the 
existential view of aggression, man's demand for universal free- 
dom, his need for the realization of his individuality and fulfill- 
ment of his uniqueness of being in the world is frustrated by ali- 
enation, mechanization, and neoconformism. The sense of indi- 
vidual and mass responsibility is repressed. Existential anxiety 
which is the result of the threat of nonbeing causes a need in 
certain individuals to create nonbeing in others. Existential anx- 
iety becomes distorted into mass hatred and mass aggression' In 
one trad.tional view, aggression is natural to man and is the ana- 
log of aggression among animals which is necessary for survival. 
According to the neo-Freudian view, aggression is a cultural pat- 
tern of adaptive behavior. In this view, man is not born with 
instinctual hostile aggressive impulses. Rather, these are devel- 
oped as a result of «,is later environmental influences. 3 references. 

83. Bernstein, Dorothy M. Drugs and the adolescent: Current 
trends. Minnesota Medicine, 56(2):108-110, 1373. 

The changing drug scene is depicted and assessed on the basis of 
epidemiology statistics. Of the adolesr-nt population treated at 
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the Mt. Sinai Drug Treatment Center in Minneapolis, 22 percent 
were in junior high school and 78 percent were in senior high 
school, with peak use of drugs in the 17- to 19-year-old group. No 
single pattern of motivation for drug use was seen, but three fac- 
tors were found more frequently than others; (1) In younger sus- 
ceptible adolescents, drugs were found to be a means into peer 
groups; (2) drug usage was found to be an exaggeration of the nor- 
mal exploratory or curiosity urge; (3) in the older group, drugs were 
used to cope with low self-worth or confused personal identity. This 
group turned to drugs to avoid psychological pain rather than for 
pleasure. To circumvent this pattern, it is suggested: (1) that pre- 
ventive efforts be instituted earlier; (2) that physicians avoid pre- 
scribing drugs for minimal stresses and frustrations of adults, a 
process which often leads children to accept and become sensitized 
to drugs as panaceas for life stresses; and (3) that physicians take 
care not to oversupply drugs. Education should begin in ea~ly 
childhood, focusing not only on drugs but on ways of coping with 
stresses and tensions that may later develop into drug abuse. 8 
references. 

84. Bernstein, Dorothy M. Emotional reactions of children 
and adolescents to renal transplantation. Child Psychiatry 
and Human Development 1(2):102-111, 1970. 

Coping defenses of children undergoing renal transplantation 
were taxed as the child progressed through the crucial phases of 
surgical procedures. Four of 12 children displayed serious disrup- 
tion of defense mechanisms at some point during hospitalization, 
with recovery of equilibrium when the stress was removed. Hemo- 
dialysis evoked a forceful emotional reaction. The most vulnerable 
period appeared to be immediately after the operation when ego 
resources could be depleted if surgical complications occurred. 
Profound depression or regression could be seen in a previously 
functional child. 12 references (Author abstract) 

85. Bernstein, Rose. Helping Unmarried Mothers. New York: 
Association Press, 1971. 

An analysis is made of potential psychological and social hazards 
of unmarried mothers and the factors that determine whether 
they will receive certain services. The problems are chronologi- 
cally presented, beginning with difficulties of pregnancy, through 
the referral and intake process, planning for the baby, and the 
resulting disposition of the child. Specific attention is paid to the 
adolescent unmarried mother, the unmarried father, and persist- 
ent issues of improving and extending services and prevention 
including crisis intervention. The role of maternity homes is also 
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examined in detail, advocating a change in the function of such 
homes to a center for social, psychological, and health rehabilita- 
tion so that a variety of the needs of unmarried mothers can be 
met. It is suggested that these facilities be tax supported. 

86. Bernstein, S M and Lowy, L. Unterauchungen zur Sozialen 
Gruppenarbeit in Theorie und Praxis. [Investigations of So- 
cial Group Work in Theory and Practice.] Freiburg, Germany: 
Lambertus-Verlag, 1969. 

An attempt is made to transfer the theories and techniques of 
group dynamics to the realm of marginal social groups living 
under chronic conditions of oppression and discrimination. The 
task is approached thematically from four aspects; Exploration 
and planning; progressive steps in social group work; conflict and 
resolution; and decision processes and behavior modification. 
Every aspect involves diagnosis (analysis of variables, goals, and 
values) and intervention. A model of group development contains 
the following phases: Tentative affiliation and orientation; power 
struggle and control; familiarity or intimacy; differentiation; and 
separation or displacement. The preconditions for intervention are 
identified in each case. 

87. Bettelheim, Bruno. Discussion of a method for treating 
disturbed children. In: A Home for the Heart. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. 

A method for treating autistic children, based on an attempt to 
create a "total therapeutic milieu' as the setting and the means for 
curing the psychically damaged and crippled, is presented. It is 
felt that the patient's energy must be enlisted in his own cure; he 
must be treated as a fellow human, worthy of respect by those 
working with him. The division between active normal curers and 
passive creature to be cured deprives the therapist of his most 
useful instrument—his own experience and his ability to see anal- 
ogies with his own problems and emotions. The attitude deve 1 iped 
in the therapist is not a sympathetic urge to cure "the poor s, * '; 
it is the empathy which provides an understanding of how a human 
mind like one's own may be freed from confusion and terror. The 
treatment process is always aimed at the goal of bringing each 
individual back to a capacity tor dealing with the world. The phys- 
ical surroundings of the Orthogenic School at the University of 
Chicago are described, as well as the theories involved in treatment. 

88. Bettelheim, Bruno. The latency age. In: Bettelheim, B., 
ed. The Children of the Dream. New York: M^icmilian, 1969 

pp. 145-202. 
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Life in the kibbutz between the ages of 5 and 12 years is de- 
scribed and evaluated under topics that include: bedwetting, se- 
curity blankets, and toilet training; dinnertime behavior (in con- 
trast to the behavior of ordinary families at dinnertime); living 
quarters; freedom to roam and freedom from parental harassment; 
the relative absence of Oedipal conflicts; freedom from the conse- 
quences of empathy and introject; the effects experienced by both 
child and parents of the parents' having assigned their powers to 
the caretakers at the kibbutz; conflicts that arise when children 
seek support from parents during disputes w r ith kibbutz caretak- 
ers; the tendency of the kibbutz to blame parents for children's 
emotional disturbances; the consequences of multiple mothering; 
and the weakening of emotional ties between parents and children 
brought on by kibbutz living. 2 references. 

89. Bharucha-Reid, Rodabe Phiroze. Organized behavior 
under stress. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor. 
Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 73-12481 <HC, $10; MF, $4). 
153 p. 

The results of a study showing that stress may have organizing 
as well as disorganizing effects are discussed. The behavioral out- 
come pro ;ed depends on the phenotypic and genotyp.c variables 
that are used to cope with the stress. Race is a strongly effective 
variable. Black subjects show superior performance under low 
sel f~estetT.-. conditions, while the performance of w hite subjects is 
attenuated. The results are discussed in relation to level of aspira- 
tion theory. Mertons model of deviant types, attribution and locus 
of control theories. The findings are also discussed in relation to 
McGuire's model of yielding and reception, Abelsons cognitive 
denial, and newly introduced methodological distinction between 
single and double takes of an experimental manipulation. (Journal 
abstract modified) 

90. Bicknell, Joan. A place in the family. Mental Health 
(London), Winter;5-7, 1969. 

There is a current policy, widespread amonfc children's place- 
ment and adoption agencies, that parents who have a mentally 
handicapped child at nome are not suitable as adoptive families. It 
has been stated that any family, no matter how loving or altruistic, 
suffers severely when a seriously handicapped child is introduced 
into it This is true only for the minority; overall surveys have 
confirmed that the opposite is true. Most often such a child adds 
something positive and cohesive to the family unit. To deprive 
couples who already have a handicapped child of the right of 
adoption is only adding further heartbreak to such families. It is 
not suggested that adopting a child will salvage an unhappy situa- 
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tion. However, in the future, adoption requests should be treated 
in such a way that social stigma and un worthiness are not attached 
to such couples and perpetuated. Policies which allow no compro- 
mise or exception are cruel and indefensible. 

91. Bidwell, Robert E, G.; Bidwell, Jo Jeanne; and Tsai, S. Y. 
Suicide prevention: A study of the community program in 
Kansas City. Journal of the Kansas Medical Society, 72(4) 
167-173,1971. 

During the first 3 years of a community suicide prevention pro- 
gram in the Kansas City area, emergency counseling service by 
telephone was rendered to 590 clients, who resembled the suicidal 
attempters in being predominantly young, female single, separ- 
ated or divorced, having had previous suicidal attempts and psy- 
chiatric attention, and tending to use chemicals and drugs and 
sharp cutting objects in their suicidal behavior. That they them- 
selves placed 58 percent of the calls and that their relatives, friends, 
local police departments, hospitals, ministers, and others made 42 
percent of the calls in their behalf indicated their stronger social 
contact seeking tendency. None of the 543 identified clients ap- 
peared in the coroners' records of Wyandotte and Johnson Coun- 
ties, Kansas, and Jackson County, Missouri, as either suicidal or 
accidental deaths. On the other hand, there were 389 recorded 
suicides in the three counties during the same period. None of 
these names appeared in th^ log of the program. I>mographically, 
these completed suicides were the opposite of the clients in being 
predominantly male, older, married or widowed, and gainfully 
employed or retired They were much less communicative about 
their suicidal intent and used the more lethal means of firearms, 
asphyxia, and hanging. The findings support the hypothesis that 
suicidal attempters and suicides constitute two epidemiological 
populations, albeit overlapping, and that the crisis intervention 
method of the suicide prevention programs can reach the first 
group, but not the spconrl. 24 references. (Author abstract) 

92. Biller, Henry B., and Meredith, Dennis L. The invisible 
American father. Sexual Behavior, 2(7):16-22, 1972. 

The importance of the father-child relationsh ; p in the family is 
discussed, stressing the consequences of modern trends which 
have relegated the father to a second-class role in child rearing and 
household management. It is contended that the fathers impor- 
tance in the family has been ignored not only by society but until 
recently by the social scientist. The contemporary father, often 
uneasy with his role and ignor; -* of its importance and subjected 
to profound social pressures ias resorted to accumulating 
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material goods, lessened involvement at home, and often abandon- 
ment of his family. Father deprivation, however, has led to serious 
psychological problem* in both male and female children, particu- 
larly m the preschool developmental period These include 
inadequate sex role development, personality disorders, and 
impairment of intellectual development. The social consequences 
of widespread father deprivation are even more profound and 
include buildup of the so-called generation gap, as well as a 
variety of antisocial attitudes, both ultraconservative and 
ultraliberal. It is concluded that the basic antidote for the aliena- 
tion that has taken the American male out of family life is im- 
proved appreciation of the value of attive fathering. Several posi- 
tive and negative critical analyses are made by noted social psy- 
chologists on these contentions. 6 references. 

93. Bilodeau. Carolyn Bascom, and Hackett, Thomas P. 
Issues raised in a group setting by patients recovering from 
myocardial infarction. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
128(1):105-110, 1971. 

The psychological problems of coronary Convalescence are 
examined. The issues that five convalescent male heart patients 
most frequently raised during 12 weekly group meetings led by a 
psychiatric nurse concerned group process, current and future 
states of health, effects of illness on ones life, treatment of illness, 
the role of patient and its effect on the family, history of illness, 
and medical care after discharge. Participants stated that the 
meetings had significantly influenced their adjustment to and 
acceptance of myocardial infarction. 10 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

94. Bird. David Thomas Michael. The relationship of self- 
actualization levels of counseled and non-counseled parents to 
perceptions of behavioral characteristics in their children 
previously diagnosed as disordered. Dissertation Abstracts 
International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 
No. 73-14389 (HC, $10; MF. $4). 96 p. 

In a study to determine more effective ways of dealing with the 
parents of behavior-disordered children, the parents were 
evaluated in terms of self-actualization level and degree 
perceptive congruence after a 10-month group counseling 
program humanistically designed to increase self-awareness. A 
control group received no counseling. Behavior rating inventories 
of the Burks' Behavior Rating Scale and a modified California 
Test of Personality Scale were used to assess degree of parent 
perception of child behavior disorder. Counseled parents 



improved in time competence and inner directedness as well as in 
the acceptance and empathetic percepts of themselves and child 
The higher actualized parents formed more accepting and 
congruent perceptions of the degree of child disorder which were 
consistent with improved self-evaluation. Noncounseled parents 
developed incongruence between self-actualization and degreed 
cnild disorder perception. (Journal abstract modified) 

J?^- 81 ^' Denn ' S G * Abortion - Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 219(8):1068-1069, 1972. 

In a letter to the editor comment on an article concerning 
abortion is made. The question of patient stress is explored from 
several sides: reaction to the stress; ability to cope with or to 
handle stress; reaction by psychotic or neurotic patients to the 
removal of stress. It is felt that rbortion should be considered in 
terms of long-term goals as well as short-term goals. 

96. Bissett, Wyatt Herbert, Jr. An investigation and 
synthesis of the literature on love, and the creation of a develop- 
mental model of love processes. Dissertation Abstracts 
International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 
No. 71-12147 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 247 p. 

Recent works on human love are reviewed and synthesized to 
discover the underlying elements of agreement and to create a 
new modt of love wh-ch includes ontogenetical factors, motiva- 
tional structure, operational definition, and testaole hypotheses for 
each phase of development. The formulated model consists of the 
following phases: (1) infantile love characterized by acquisitive 
physical survival needs, and desires for physical stimulation; (2) 
early childhood love c'.aracterized by acquisitive need for security 
and desires for exploratory and curiosity stimulation; (3) late 
childhood-early adolescent love characterized by integrative needs 
for belonging, status, sex, and desires for social experiences and 
h " man intimacy for its own sake; (4) late adolescenc-early 
adulthood love characterized by acquisitive needs for esteem de- 
sires; and (5) later adulthood love characterized by altruistic 
unions, needs for self-actualization, and stimulation desires. Love 
has an essentially dual nature derived from the particular combi- 
nation of deficiency needs and abundant desires most influential at 
- given phase of development. These needs and desires constitute a 
complex of motives which act as causal factors for union motivation 
at each phase. Love is, then, essentially expressed as various com- 
binations of acquisitive and altruistic motives for union. (Journal 
abstract modified) 
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97. Bissiri, (ierald Richard. Adolescent negativism, field- 
independence and the development of integrated structures 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University Microfilms, No 71-29635 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

A study wa> conducted to test the hypothesis that contextual 
fragmentation (differentiation; is practiced during late adoles- 
cence at the expense of contextual synthesis (integration). It was 
further contended that successful adult functioning is dependent 
on contextual attentiveness and accommodations, and, as such, 
interferes with the differentiating process while enhancing 
integrative activities ('(instruct consistency was examined at 
perceptual and cognitive levels in two groups of age-matched 
males ( Hi- 19 y ears) differing in the extent of expressed opposition 
to contextual (societal* standards and a group of mature, success- 
fully functioning adult males. Findings did not support a 
significant diherence between groups on measures of field 
independence or of perceptual synthesis as postulated. Hypotheses 
based on conceptual sW nh v\ ere confirmed for predictions based 
on Harvey's theory of the negative independence stage of 
conceptual development for adolescents, but were qualified by 
other i 'levant findings Results did not support a clear-cut 
relationship between field indt pendence and the independence 
nosited In Harvey's conceptual system model, although both 
constructs appeared related to the n tuitive-perceptive preference 
as measured by the Myers- Hriggs tvpe indicator The overall 
findings are interpreted as providing some support for the major 
h\pothesi>, while, at the same time, challenging certain basic 
assumptions The latter are reformulated and implications dis- 
cussed (.Journal abstract modified) 

98. Bister, Wolf^anjf. Uber selbstmordprophylaxe bei 
depressionen. (Suicide prevention in depressive states.) 
Praxis tier Psyvhotherapk (Mum-hen). lf><2):51-62, 1971. 

Suicide attempts m depressive state are the result of identifiable 
motives Prevention of self-destruction depends on early recogni- 
tion of suicidal constellations in the individual's internal and ex- 
ternal expt r »ence Among danger si^ns of impending crisis, the 
lack of human contacts and the absence of responsible involvement 
in meaningful tasks dose/ve primary attention Karlv childhood 
frustrations predispose to later regression, puberty and the 
climacteric are particular I v v ulnerable phases The neutralization 
of inhibitions bv mea'is of alcohol or drugs may lead to a suicidal 
decision Serious illness, hopelessness, agitata" anxiety, insomnia, 
feelings of guilt oi inadequacy may precede suicide attempts A 
familv histnrv <>f self destruetio i mav have a suggestive influence 
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Although engagement of the depressed individual In a responsible 
task may have prophylactic value, care must be taken not to over- 
burden him since failure may lead to renewed feelings of 
inadequacy, 7 references. 



99. Bixenstine, Edwin V.; Howard, Ian P.; and Gregory, 
Richard L. Tissue, psyche, and motive; Other reviews. 
Science, 156(3776)799-802, 1967. 

Three books are reviewed. Psychological Stress and the Coping 
Process, by Richard S. Lazarus: The Nature of Perceptual Adapta- 
tion, by Irvin Rock; and Optical Illusions and the Visual Arts, by 
Ronald G. Carraher and Jacqueline B. Thurston. The first hook is 
an attempt to integrate within a theoretical framework a vast 
amount of research on, or related to, stress. Its emphasis is on 
human beings. The work is not exhaustive but is wide-ranging 
and valuable. The second book deals with recent investigations 
into the behavioral consequences of distorting the visual array. 
The author's emphasis on appearance has caused a failure to 
clearly set out the various behavioral consequences and behavioral 
measures of visual distortions. The book is a valuable contribution 
but too limited in approach. The third book is basically a portman- 
teau of visual effects largely aimed at artists and designers. Nei- 
ther explanations nor references to the experimental literature 
are given. The excel lence of the graphics and its range of examples 
are worthy of note. 

100. Blaine, Graham. Adjustment reaction of adolescence. 
Psychiatric Annals, 1<3):46-51, 1971. 

Adjustment reaction of adolescence is viewed as a transient 
situational personality disorder. It is important to distinguish true 
symptoms from mere growing pains. Probably the most common 
form of adolescent adjustment reaction is the identity crisis. An ~ 
example of temporary loss of a sense of identity is given. A case 
history of an adjustment reaction masquerading as a manic- 
depressive illness is described. The *"ole of concern with the occult, 
the supernatural, and the unreal during adjustment reaction of 
adolescence is discussed. Adjustment reactions of adolescence, 
whether imitators of schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychosis, 
or neurotic depression, are fundamentally symptomatic 
manifestations of a temporary illness precipitated by a develop- 
mental phase. They may be both initiated and limited by the 
chronology of the growth process and can often be ameliorated by 
psychot herapy. 



101. Blandford, Belvin R. Peer group membership of young 
women with cancer. Journal of Chronic Diseases, 21(5):315- 
322, 1968. 

The influence of peer group membership on adaptive behavior 
was studied in a group of 100 women hospitalized with gestational 
trophoblastic disease. The patients were fully informed of the 
nature of their disease, with few restrictions placed on their activi- 
ties. Members of the group, aged 16 to 47 years, welcomed new 
patients and served to alleviate each other's fears. New members 
of the group were reassured by the return of previous group mem- 
bers as proof that patients did live through the treatment. The 
peer group accepted new members and informed them of the var- 
ious norms, rules, and personalities within the hospital setting. 
The main goal of the group was to get well and it functioned 
without discrimination, leadership, or difficulties. Members of the 
group helped each other, during periods of depression, with em- 
phasis on treatment and mutual encouragement. They offered 
each other protection and permission for regressive and infantile 
behavior. A discharged patient served as positive reinforcement 
and group encouragement resulted. Although the group was sup- 
portive and functioned by relieving day-to-day stress, it was not a 
problem-solving device and had to relinquish responsibility when 
treatment was required. Group support was encouraged and uti- 
lized although limited. 1 reference. 

102. Bleistein, B. Freiheit und Freizeit: Zur Theorie des saku- 
larisierten Menschen. [Freedom and leisure time: A theory of 
secularized man.] Offentliche Gesundheit&wesen (Stuttgart), 
33<9):507-518, 1971. 

In a discussion of free time and leisure time activity In Germany 
it is noted that modern industrial technological man has forgotten 
how to play and how 'o use his leisure time in festivals. Classical 
and medieval celebrations have yielded to regimented demonstra- 
tions since the French Revolution. Festivals have an integrating 
function: They recall man to his historicity and his dreams. Today's 
antifestivals (routine parties and displays of prestige or conform- 
ity) reflect the anonymous anxiety and hectic pace of the time. 
Boredom is the symptom of man's inability to celebrate. The ec- 
static trips of the drug user and world traveler only aggravate the 
letdown of homecoming. Uninhibited sexuality is another surro- 
gate designed to fill an existential vacuum. Man has built a secular 
prison for himself; he can liberate himself only by embracing a 
transcendent dimension, which will restore gods, freedom, and 
festivals. The self-deception known as tourism is not the proper 
complement to work; medical, Psychological, and pedagogical 
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evaluations of routine vacations should be reexamined. The worker 
is not a robot; he objectifies himself through fantasy ar.d creativity, 
through play and emotions. Secular man must find a way out of his 
negation (of war, authority, manipulation, ideologies, etc.) into a 
total personality affirmation of life. 60 references. 

103. Bloom, Larry Jay. The effectiveness of avoidant think- 
ing and redefinition in coping with stress. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Micro- 
films, No. 75-26360 (HC, $18; MF, $7.50). 

~ The effectiveness of avoidant thinking and redefinition in coping 
with str?ss was assessed by telling half of a sample of ss that they 
would receive electrical shocks during an experimental period 
(threat conditions), while the remainingssdid not receive such in- 
structions (nonthreat condition). During the experimental period, 
one-third of the ss read a story which kept them cognitively occu- 
pied (avoidant thinking), one-third wrote down reasons why they 
should not be nervous (situational redefinition), and one-third sat 
quietly (control). To increase the likelihood that ss would avoid- 
ant^ think, redefine, or sit quietly, half of the ss received instruc- 
tions to increase their motivation to engage in these tasks while the 
other half did not receive sich instruction. Analyses of physiologi- 
cal measures, self-report of anxiety, and several trait personality 
measures indicate that: (1) The threat of shock increased stress; (2) 
ss who used avoidant thinking were less stressed than the other 
groups; (3) mstiuction had no consistent significant effect on ef- 
fectiveness of coping treatments; (4) internal control ss were more 
aroused by threat than external control ss; and (5) ss who tended 
characteristically to use denial and those less prone to worry ben- 
efited most from avoidant thinking. Implications for study of cop- 
ing with anxiety and pain and for psychotherapy practice are dis- 
cussed. (Journal abstract modified) 

104. Bios, Peter. Reflections on modern youth. Psychosocial 
Process, 2(1): 11 -21, 197 L 

An analysis of modern youth focuses on the relationship of ado- 
lescence and the vicissitudes of the aggressive drive. Adolescent 
unrest is seen as symptomatic of social and institutional anachro- 
nisms and breakdowns in that the environment has lost some of its 
essential function in relation to human development. Adolescent 
development is reviewed and related to the wider social implica- 
tions of unrest and violence. 5 references. 

105. Bios. Peter. The initial stage of male adolescence. Psy- 
choanalytic Study of the Chil'K 20:145-155, 1965. 
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In a study of the initial stage of male adolescence the conceptual 
perspective of the study is outlined and the phase of male preado- 
lescence is examined. The effort is made to delineate within the 
initial stage of adolescence the phase-specific conflicts, tasks, and 
failures in terms of drive and ego organizations. It is shown that 
the study of this phase of male adolescence throws light on the 
vicissitudes of the aggressive drive by elucidating one component 
of it, namely, gallic aggression and phallic sadism. This compo- 
nent stands out in great clarity at the phase of preadolescence 
when the genital phase asserts itself anew after its temporary 
decline during the interposing period of latency. 

106. Bodnar, S., and CatterKH, T.B. Amitriptyiine in emo- 
tional states associated with the climacteric. Psychosomatics, 
13<2):117-119, 1972. 

The general nature of changes in climacteric phases is briefly 
discussed, along with psychopharmacological methods for treat- 
ing such conditions. Five points are stressed: (1) The emotional 
state associated with the climacteric is an exhaustion reaction in 
the face of endocrine, metabolic, and psychological readjustment. 
(2) The emotional changes are of multifactorial etiology, and the 
climacteric may only accentuate a preexisting insufficiency. (3) 
Amitriptyline has a justified place in the treatment of emotional 
upsets associated with the climacteric. Its success-failure rate and 
low percentage of side effects support this opinion. Patients can be 
treated on an ambulatory basis, with no interruption of work. (4) 
Clear-cut somatic vasomotor changes are more effectively treated 
with estrogen compounds. (5) Society's structure and set of values 
will increase the number of patients who will seek medical advice 
for emotional changes at the time of the climacteric. 12 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

107. Boehm, Leonore. The development of conscience: A 
comparison of upper-middle class academically gifted chil- 
dren attending Catholic and Jewish parochial schools Journal 
of Social Psycholoffy, 59:101-110, 1963. 

A small group of academically gifted upper-middle class chil- 
dren attending a Jewish parochial school was compared with like 
students at public and Catholic parochial schools, to investigate 
whether certain differences apparent in the results of a study of 
public and Catholic parochial school students were due to Catholic 
school training or could also be found at other kinds of religious 
schools as well. The comparison revealed: (1) Gifted upper-middle 
class Jewish parochial students showed stronger empathy withan 
injured peer than any other group and were more peer related and 
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more independent of adult authority apparently because of this 
empathy. (2) In a situation concerned with peer reciprocity versus 
authority dependence, hut not involving pain accidentally caused 
a peer, the subjects showed more authority dependence than gifted 
upper-middle class stuJents in publicor Catholic parochial schools. 
(3) Responding to two stories concerned with a distinction between 
accidental mishaps causing harm and intended misdeed v vhich 
caused no ha^hip, the subjects scored somewhere between the 
public and parochial school counterparts. (4) These apparent dif- 
ferences suggest definite variations in content of conscience cre- 
ated by particular in-group training by religious institutions. 5 
references 

108. Boer, Arend Paul. Toward preventive psychotherapy: 
Experimental reduction of psychophysiological stress through 
prior behavior therapy training. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms No 71- 
12635 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

In a study of experimental reduction of psychophysiological 
stress through p t ior behave therapy training, undergraduate 
psychology I students were randomly assigned to a no-treatment, 
verbal psychotherapy, systematic desensitization, or induced 
anxiety condition. After three training sessions in one of the above 
methods, each subject was exposed to the stressor film. Five physi- 
ological and nine behavioral measures were taken as indicants of 
the stress reaction. The results indicated: (1) thatlh? stress reac- 
tion could be defined by three measures— physiological anviety, 
anticipatory anxiety, and psychological anxiety; (2) that boU sys- 
tematic desensitization and induced anxiety behavior therapy re- 
duced the stress response, with induced anxiety being most effec- 
tive (3) that coping strategies varied according to the method of 
prior training; and [ U that subjects in the verbal psychotherapy 
condition were stresses ^ore than subjects in the no-treatment 
condition but showed the least anticipatory anxiety. (Journal ab- 
stract modified) 

109. Boersma, Frederic; Wilton, Keri: Barham, Richard; and 
Muir, Walter. Effects of arithmetic problem difficulty on 
pupillary dilation in normals and educable retardates. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Child Psychology, 9(2):142-155, 1970. 

The effects of three levels of difficulty in arithmetic problem 
solving on pupillary dilation responses were studied in 10 normal 
and 10 educable mentally retarded children. Pupillary responses 
were obtained with a t mpillograph recorder before problem pres- 
entation, and continuously during a problem-solving session of 20 
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seconds. Analysis of task performance data revealed that normal 
subjects generally solved mor° problems in less time than the 
mentally retarded subjects, and reached a decision relative to 
solution of the problems more often. Pupillary dilation measures 
taken before problem presentation revealed no difference between 
the two groups of subjects. Statistically significant differences 
were observed in the second and. to a greater degr' ?, in the third 
part of the response period. Differences observed during problem 
solving and greater increases in dilation were associated with 
greater frequency of successes in reaching correct solutions, and 
were empirically related to levels of problem difficulty. Results 
suggest that dilation differences at later stages o f problem solving 
were related to differential stimulus effects and to cognitive dif- 
ferences. 15 references. (Author abstract modified) 

110. Bogani, Anna, and De Martis, Dario. I fenomeni di 
cambio sociale e culturale nell'ottica di un centro d'Igiene 
mentale universitaria. [Phenomena of social and cultural 
change from the perspective of a university mental hygiene 
center ] Rivista di Psichiatria (Roma), 6(3);218-223, 1971. 

Psychological aspects of the transition from high school to col- 
lege are discussed. This change can cause severe changes in the 
psychic equilibrium of some students because of changes in life- 
style and in the organization of study habits. The voluntary nature 
of study at the university level and the need for organization de- 
mand a responsibility heavy enough to provoke anxiety. Problems 
faced by the student from a rural area upon arrival at a university, 
primarily the impersonal nature of relationships, are described: 
these problems are aggravated by confusing and chaotic condi- 
tions prevailing at Italian universities. The connection between 
pathology of an individual and the sociopathology of the university 
structure is illustrated. 

111. Bond, Douglaa D.; Braceland, Francis J,; Freedman, 
Daniel X.; Friedhoff, Arnold J.; Kolb, Lawrence C; and Lourie, 
Reginald S. Psychosomatic Medicine. In: Bond, D., ed. The 
Year Book of Psychiatry and Applied Mental Health. Chicago: 
Year Book Medical Publishers, 1971. pp. 186-208. 

A selection of articles on psychosomatic medicine, taken from 
recent medical literature, is presented with some editorial com- 
ments. Topics covered include; the relationship of psychosomatic 
to internal medicine, psychogenic factors in chest pain, cardiovas- 
cular disease and surgery adjustment, postoperative delirium, pace- 
maker implantation, endocrinologic disorders, factitial disease, 
disruption of defensive life patterns, hysterectomy, complaint of 
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pain in affective disorders, puerperal psychoses, sexual dysfunc- 
tion, conv c rsion reactions, skin diseases, colitis, anorexia nervosa, 
obesity, environmental factors, stuttering, bereavement, and time 
zone effects. LJ references. 

112. Bonstedt, Theodor. Crisis intervention or early access 
brief therapy. Diseases of the Nervous System, 31(ll):783-787, 
1970. 

A brief comparison is made of crisis intervention and early 
access, brief therapy approaches, as they are conceptualized at 
present. While they nave an area of overlap in terms of rapid 
application, focus on environment and current events, and needed 
sensitivity of the clinician, they also show important differences in 
terms of the underlying frameworks of reference. Crisis interven- 
tion is built upon crisis theory, with relatively more emphasis on 
the environment, with its more optimistic view of the role of crises 
in individual lives, and opportunity to utilize these insights in an- 
ticipatory guidance through otht. professionals. Early access, 
brief therapies are built upon the modifications of ego psychology, 
with some attention toward various aspects of social psychiatry. It 
is important to distinguish between the two approaches, if they are 
both to produce their optimum results. 6 references. (Author ab- 
stract) 

113. Borke, Helene. Chandler and Greenspan's "Ersatz ego- 
centrism": A rejoinder. Developmental Psychology, 7(2): 107- 
109, 1972. 

Consideration is given to the age at which children become ca- 
pable of relating empathically to other people. Chandler and Green- 
span present evidence to support Piaget's position that young chil- 
dren are primarily egocentric and that the ability to take the other 
person's perspe^ ive only emerges in early adolescence. An alter- 
nate view is that empathic awareness has its origins in infancy and 
proceeds through a series of hierarchical stages closely related to 
cognitive development. The perception of young children as ego- 
centric trr as having the capacity for empathic awareness has far 
reaching implications both for the growth of each individual's 
ability to communicate and for the society. 4 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

1 14. Borke, Helene. The development of empathy in Chinese 
and American children between three and six years of age: 
A cross-culture study. Developmental Psychology, 9(1): 102- 
108, 1973. 

A series of social interaction situations representing the four 
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emotions of happy, afraid, sad, and angry were administered to 
288 American children and 288 Chinese children. Twenty-four 
girls and 24 boys, half from middle-class families and half from 
disadvantaged families, were tested at 6-month intervals between 
3 and 6 years of <*ge. Children from both cultural groups exhibited 
similar overall trends in their ability to recognize other people's 
emotional responses. By 3 years of age, the majority of American 
and Chinese children could differentiate between happy and un- 
happy reactions in other people. Perception of afraid, sad, and 
angry feelings developed somewhat later and appeared to be influ- 
enced by social learning. This cross-cultural study confirms the 
results of a previous investigation that very young children are 
capable of empathic responses. The awareness of other people's 
feehrgs by young children from very different cultural back- 
grounds suggests that empathy may be a basic human character- 
istic relate^ social adaptation. 19 references. (Author abstract) 

1 15. Born, David Omar. Psychological adaptation and devel- 
opment under acculturative stress: Toward a general model. 
Social Science and Medicine (Oxford), 3:529-547, 1970. 

Psychological stresses affecting individuals from tradition- 
oriented societies who are subjected to acculturative pressures 
from Western, modernized societies are examined. A cognitive 
construct, the mazeway, is used as a psychological frame of refer- 
ence because of its adaptability to several sociocultural approaches 
to behavior theo-v. Primary stress is seen to derive from relative 
deprivation an . particular, withdrawal of status respect. Adap- 
tation to socially induced stress approximates four modes: retreat- 
ism, reconciliation, innovation, and withdrawal. Innovation and 
withdrawal are seen to be improbable in the tradition-oriented 
society. Both retreatisrn and reconciliation can lead to successful 
psychocultural adaption. Several case studies lend support to this 
- theoretical framework. 70 references. (Journal abstract) 

116. Borus, Jonathan F. Reentry: II. "Making it" back in the 
States. American Journal of Psychiatry, l30(8):850-854, 1973. 

Differential characteristics, adjustment stresses, and coping 
methods of three groups of successful and unsuccessful Viet Nam 
veterans attempting to adjust to life in the United States are de- 
fined. Findings suggest the need for preventive intervention pro- 
grams to facilitate the successful readjustment (,f these veterans 
It is suggested that such programs should focus on decreasing 
unnecessary stresses in the readjustment process, better preparing 
returnees for adjustment issues, and increasing the variety of cop- 
ing methods available to them. 10 references. (Journal abstract 
modified) 
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117. Boudin, Henry Morton. The ripple effect in classroom 
management. Dissertation Abstracts International Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 71-15104 (HC, $10; 
MF, $4). 222 p. 

The effects of the application of behavior modification techniques 
to a class member in increasing his frequency of task-relevant 
behavior were examined. It was hypothesized that there is a ripple 
effect, defined as the degree to which the frequency of such be- 
havior of another class member is dependent upon the frequency 
of task-relevant behavior of the target child, and that this will 
cause an increase in the frequency of task-relevant behavior for 
other class members as well. Findings give strong support to the 
conclusion that behavior modification techniques will increase the 
frequency of adaptive behavior and decrease the frequency of mal- 
adaptive behavior. In addition, through the ripple effect, class 
members witnessing these techniques on a target child will in- 
crease their frequency of adaptive behavior. There is also some 
evidence that through the ripple effect those members nearer to a 
target child will increase their frequency of adaptive behavior, 
with lesser effects noted on children positioned at greater dis- 
tances from the child. It abo appears that reinforcement contin- 
gencies are more effective than feedback in increasing this be- 
havior, and that there are differential effects on the ripple effect 
between some of the behavior modification techniques compared 
in each classroom, as measured in terms of the frequency of adap- 
tive behavior. Finally, some evidence leads to the conclusion that, 
for both the target child and the other students, treatment-com- 
bining programs which are effective individually have greater 
effect than any treatment administered alone. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

118. Bourdier, Pierre. L'hypermaturation des enfants de 
parents malades mentaux: Problemes cliniques et tV eoriques. 
[The hypermaturation of children with mentall> parents: 
clinical and theoretical problems ] Revue Francawe de Psych- 
analyse (Paris), 36(1): 19-42, 1972. 

Children of borderline parents and children of psychotic parents 
are compared and those of psychotic parents are found to be not 
only better adapted, but hypermature. Hypermaturation is not 
considered to.be normal. The reversal role of parent and child, 
certain decisive sexual experiences, tenderness and passion, dis- 
tortion of personality, and perversion are exposed in detail. 5 ref- 
erences. 

1 19. Bourne, Peter G.; Rose, Robert M.; and Mason, John W. 
Seventeen-OHCS levels in combat. Special forces "A M team 
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under threat of attack. Archives of General Pnyhiatry, 19(2): 
135-140, 1968. 



A 12-man special forces "A" team was studied for 3 months in an 
isolated camp near the Cambodian border in South Vietnam. Be- 
havioral data were collected by psychological tests, informal inter- 
views, and semiparticipant observation. Twenty-four-hour urine 
collections were made for measurement of 17-hydroxycorticoste- 
roid (17-OHCS) levels before, during, and after an anticipated at- 
tack. The chronic mean level of corticosteroid excretion for the 2 
officers was substantially higher than that for the 10 enlisted men. 
It was also noted that on the day of an anticipated attack an officer 
and the radio operator showed a rise in their levels of 17-OHCS 
excretion, while the other subjects, all enlisted men, showed a drop. 
This seemed to be related to the markedly different behavior de- 
manded of these two individuals at that time. These findings sug- 
gest that assigned role in the group plays a major part in deter- 
mining the effect of stress as measured by 17-OHCS excretion, 
and that when the opportunities for handling the stress are limited, 
group influences minimize the significance of individual differen- 
ces. It also supports thr view that stress can only be defined in 
terms of the individual's interaction with the environment which 
enables man, by altering his perception of reality, to make a satis- 
factory physiological and psychological adaptation even to the most 
threatening situations. 17 references. 

120. Bower, Eli M. "The Three Pipe-Problem: Promotion of 
Competent Human Beings Through a Pre-School Kinder- 
garten Program and Sundry Other Elementary Matters." Un- 
published paper, California Youth Authority, 1970. 

This report states that habitual rule or law violators who get 
caught are persons who have never acquired competencies in the 
use of symbols. Such competencies enable the individual to con- 
sensually validate himself and his environment when appropriate; 
they also enable him to move freely in space and time as he learns 
to use symbols creatively. The basic symbol systems in society are: 
language for communicating (words, syntax, expressions), second- 
ary process language (mathematics), expressed sound (music), ex- 
pressed sight (art). The habitual rule breaker and the noncoping 
youth are parts of the same problem and each one is more likely to 
fail to become a competent adult than his more adjusted peers. 
Prevention of adult maladjustment must begin in childhood through 
the only social institution which has a chance of touching all chil- 
dren—the school. Liaison between parents, teachers, and behav- 
ioral scientists; individualized school entrance programs, as well 
as early remedial programs, are primary goals. 26 references. 
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121. Braatz, James H., and Pino, Alfonso E. Therapy and 
rehabilitation for psychiatric-geriatric patients with hip frac- 
ture. Geriatrics, 27(6):101-106, 1972. 

A program for the psychiatric geriatric patient with a fractured 
hip is presented. It emphasizes the need for controlled therapeutic 
exercises designed to progress the patient toward free ambulation, 
with allowances for the type of surgical fixation as well as the 
mental and physical condition of the patient. Ambulation training 
stresses the ability of the individual to cope with his environment. 
Situations are not imposed upon the patient which call for more 
dexterity or orientation than he is capable of handling. The activity 
varies with the treatment for the fracture, whether Je' <itt nail or 
Austin-Moore prosthesis. The activity in the physical therapy pro- 
gram starts with isometric exercises and goes through wheelchair 
privileges, treatment in the clinic, active-assistive to active exer- 
cises, active to resistive exercises, and ambulation. In addition to 
the fractured hip, the patients wore diagnosed as; chronic brain 
syndrome, schizophrenia, and manic-depressive or organic brain 
syndrome. Age is the major factor in the oventual ambulatory 
status of the patient. Wheelchair patients averaged 16.1 years older 
than the free walker. 11 references. 

122. Bradley, Betty Hunt. The use of the playroom in educa- 
tion of mentally retarded children. Rehabilitation Literature, 
31<4):103-106, 1970. 

Recent research has demonstrated that the playroom can be an 
effective instrument for educating mentally retarded children in 
areas where other instruments have failed. Observations based on 
10 years of work at the Columbus State Institute lead to the con- 
clusion that the playroom can serve as a source of reduction of 
tantrum behavior, a modified exercise room, and an individualized 
training milieu. Other findings indicate that the playroom is ef- 
fective in solving many problems of mentally retarded children if 
they are based on sound theoretical underpinnings. Some prob- 
lems, however, seem to be treated better in other procedures. Four 
case studies show the appropriateness of the playroom procedures 
in solving various children's problems. Some areas of playroom 
methodology which deserve careful attention are selection of chil- 
dren and selection of playroom equipment. An uncompleted pilot 
study shows promise in the area of equipment utilization. The 
playroom has definitely established itself as an effective instru- 
ment for reducing fragmentalized problem-solving approaches 
and improving staff and adult-child communication. 21 references. 

123. Brammer. Lawrence M., and Shostrom, Everett L. 
Marriage counseling and psychotherapy. In: Therapeutic Psy- 
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chology: Fundamental* of Actualization Counseling. 2d ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. pp. 349-371. 

The roots of marital counseling in the work of clergy and social 
workers are noted. A philosophic view of the marriage counselor's 
task is given, with stress on healing the relationship without im- 
pairing the individual partners. The results of family disruption 
in the lives of children are analyzed. The use of therapeutic psy- 
chology in marriage counseling is reviewed, with attention to in- 
fidelity problems, reconciliation processes, and the interplay of 
symptoms, history, character structure, reality factors, and con- 
flict patterns. Premarital counseling is discussed, with reference 
to mate choice. love, sex, and male-female differences Empathy, 
communication, and marital success are considered Personality 
adjustment in marriage, conflict areas such as finances, .social life, 
parent-child relationships, religious and life values, in-laws, in- 
family triangles, extramarital relationships, job pressures, inade- 
quate self-actualization, cultural differences, and sexual conflict, 
and the task of the counselor in each are set forth. The use of struc- 
turing in marriage counseling is reviewed. Fee problems and dif- 
ficulties in handling information are discussed. Multiple counsel- 
ing techniques in marital counseling are noted. The uses of ap- 
praisal instruments such as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory and the Thematic Apperception Test in marital counsel- 
ing are mentioned. 

124. Brand. Jane; Shakespeare. Rosemary; and Woods. Grace 
E. Psychological development of the sev erely subnormal after 
16yearsof age. Developmental Medicine and Child Neurology 
(London) 1 1(6):783-785. 1969. 

Experience with 16- to 18-year-old mentally subnormal persons 
has indicated that the practice of transferring from junior training 
school to industrial unit at 17 is not advisable. Many severely sub- 
normal adolescents make considerable progress between ages Jti 
and 18 or even 20 years in language and understanding, in manual 
skills, and in social competence, and this is reflected in many chil- 
dren by a measured rise m mental level. Advantage should be 
taken of their apparently improved learning potential at this age 
to keep them in the junior training school for several years more. 
Three illustrative cases are provided. 2 references (Author ab- 
stract modif'ed) 



125. Brannigan. Gary G.. and Tolor, Alexander. Sex differ- 
ences in adaptive styles. Journal of Genetic Psychology. 1 19(1): 
143-149. 1971. 
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In an attempt to study the varying adaptive .style* of males ard 
females, Rotter's Internal-Kxternal (I-E) Scale and the Future 
K vents Test were administered to 205 male and 128 female college 
studer ts. On the basis of an analysis of differences in the socializa 
tion experiences encountered by males and females in this culture, 
it was predicted that females would be more constricted in future 
time perspective and more externally oriented than male* The 
results confirmed both of the major hypotheses It was suggested 
that varvmg social learning experiences during the acquisition of 
appropriate sex role behavior account for these distinctly different 
adaptive styles 14 references i Author abstract) 

12H. Bransfield, Anne Hunt. Nursing society's child. Nurs- 
ing Forum, 9CJ):2r>()-2r>;l, 1970. 

Professional challenges to child psychiatric nursing in dealing 
w ith "society's child"— the child who has no sense of personal iden- 
tity because of the changes m values occurring— are discussed. 
Nursing theorv must agree with the integrated holistic and dy- 
namic im;>ge of man as a human being. Nursing practices must 
develop along the lines of empathic relationships. The social chal- 
lenge involves making psychiatric nursing care available to more 
persons and helping redirect social values toward positive mental 
health gonU 2 references. 

127. Braun. Samuel J., and Reiser, Nancy R. Teacher-parent 
work in the home* An aspect of child guidance clinic services. 
Journal of thr American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 9(3): 
49.V314. 1970 

Several vignettes are presented of parent-teacher work in the 
hone which illustrate how the teacher of preschool children can 
utili/.e those skills and qualities in parent work that are peculiar to 
her ovv n professional training and role These skills and qualities 
which a teacher can bring to work in the norm include the ability 
to observe voung children, a framework of child development that 
emphasi/es learning, an ability to translate abstract concepts into 
concrete operations, a professional title that embodies expectations 
of gro.vth and the future, and a capacitv to empathize with the 
paren al role The vignettes illustrate parent and teacher interac- 
tion ii the home m an attempt to solve child behavior problems 
The process hv which concrete and attainable goals were set and 
reaches vvasjust as important as their actual achievement. Parents' 
observa ions and descriptions of their attempts to deal with their 
child helped a teacher's understanding and strategy in the class- 
room Tho r abibtv to take each other's advice evolved out of a 
relationship predicated on a willingness for both teacher and 
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mother to risk letting the other know what had not worked. The 
teacher assumes that, with encouragement, parents will work for 
change when they participate in the process and can quickly see 
the fruits of their efforts. 16 references. 

128. Brechenser, Donn M. Brief psychotherapy using trans- 
actional analysis. Social Casework, 53(3):173-176, 1972. 

The east spoke of the Franklin County Public Hospital in Green- 
field, Massachusetts, is a short-term treatment unit committed to 
the goal of crisis intervention. The average length of stay is 3 
weeks. In that brief time, transactional analysis seems to be the 
most useful therapy because its language is simple and pragmatic. 
It provides a tool for patients to become quickly and deeply in- 
volved in their own therapy. Many patients find immediate relief 
in being able to sort jut conflicting messages and, at the same time, 
they are increasing their self-understanding and ability for poten- 
tial control. 1 reference. 

129. Breed, Warren. The suicide process. In: Fourth Inter- 
national Conference for Suicide Prevention. Los Angeles: Del- 
mar Publishing Co., 1968. pp. 268-291. 

The social psychology of suicide was studied through interviews 
of associates of 264 completed suicides. The discussion centers on 
"failure suicides," in which the deceased had failed in work, mar- 
riage, motherhood, or other major roles in the society. The ques 
tion raised is why do only some of the failures respond by com- 
mitting suicide? In addition to individual traits or intrapsychic 
conditions, it is important to consider the individual in relation to 
others and to his culturally prescribed roles The proposed model 
of suicide persons, as distinguished from failure nonsuicides, in- 
cludes four points: extreme internalization of cultural success 
norms, extreme sensitivity to failure and accompanying shame, 
inability to change goals and roles, and worsening social interac- 
tion consequent upon the first three factors, with increased social 
isolation. More evidence is needed to support and fill out the model. 
Failure nonsuicides appear to have more flexibility and more 
ability to adapt to failure. The underlying theory of the model may 
be called "self theory, representing the convergence of certain 
sociological and psychological theories with phenomenology. The 
self may be conceptualized as having three components: a self- 
image; self-demands, the ideal self to which the individual com- 
pares his self-image; and self-judgment, based on the consistency 
or dissonance between the self-image and self-demands, and moti- 
vating the individual to reduce the dissonance between them. 
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130. Bruiser, Wagnet H. Ethological concepts and human 
development. In: Recent Advances in Biological Psychiatry, 
New York: Plenum Press, 1962. pp. 95-107. 

The ethological concepts that instincts are innately preformed 
in the nervous system and that each instinct pattern has a reaction- 
specific energy related to satisfaction of certain basic needs are 
neither intrinsically true nor applicable to the problems of human 
development. To understand motivated, or goal-directed, behav- 
ior, one should look at the adaptive potential and capacity of the 
v>ecie.v Man's capacity for general adaptation is primarily de- 
pendent on his social experiences and on the capacity of his nervous 
system for symbolic thinking. Thua, to understand his maternal, 
reproductive, and food-getting behavior, one should look for the 
mecl-anisms underlying all his adaptive behavior. An experimen- 
tal M'Kly found that satiated babies could be artificially induced to 
sui k as much as hungry babies if three factors were considered: 
( 1) the nonspecific arousal level as measured by heart rate: (2) the 
duration of the arousal; and (3) the amount of specific oral stimula- 
tion and sucking which facilitates subsequent sucking. These re- 
suits ontradict the etiological concept that instinctive drive 
behanor is innately organized and indicate that such behavior 
develop.; through coordination of the many organic resources in 
theorgar.-sm interacting with the developmental milieu. Etholog- 
ical concepts should be replaced with a developmental attitude that 
emphasizes the search for psychophysiological mechanisms that 
deal with the continuous interaction of organism and environment 
at all levels of functioning. 28 references, 

131. Bridges, P.K.; Jones, MX; and Leak, D. A comparative 
study of four physiological concomitants of anxiety. Archives 
of General Psychiatry. 19(2):141-145, 1968. 

Forty-eight male students taking an oral examination as part of 
their medical finals were studied. Recordings were made, just after 
the examination, of heart rate, systolic blood pressure, plasma 
Cortisol levels, and urinary adrenaline excretion. They were also 
made L> months later for control observations. The mean values of 
all four variables increased significantly after the examination. 
No correlations between pairs of variables were found to be signi- 
ficant although these values, compared to the control findings, 
tended to increase after the -*ress. There were two coefficients of 
concordance which included for each subject the rank orders of all 
four variables in control and stress conditions. These were not 
high, but the stress value was increased to a statistically signifi- 
cant level The >tress values for heart rate and systolic blood pres- 
sure were significantly correlated with the control values, but this 
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was not found in the case of plasma Cortisol and adrenaline excre- 
tion. The study confirms that individuals vary in their pattern of 
autonomic responsiveness. There appear to be individual differen- 
ces in the relative sensitivities of responsiveness of the variables so 
that it cannot be assumed that the stress levels of any single vari- 
able depend only on the intensity of the evoking psychological state. 
Therefore, this method of quantifying anxiety has limitations both 
in interpreting the intensity of associated emotional experiences 
and in comparing studies employing different variables. 32 refer- 
ences. 

132. Briggs, Dorothy Corkille. Your Child's Self-Esteem: 
The Key to His Life, New York: Doubleday, 1970. 

Psychological concepts of child development are presented 
through the use of familiar dialogues and common family situa- 
tions. The role of the parents in helping the child develop a positive 
self-image and identity is emphasized. Areas of psychological 
safety that can help the child build positive self-esteem and retard 
the development of defenses are discussed. 

133. Brill, Leon, and Lieberman, Louis. Development of the 
Center Program, In: Brill, L, f ed. Authority and Addiction. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1969. pp. 25-47. 

The historical evolution of the Washington Heights Rehabilita- 
tion Center in New York City is traced, and the nature, goals, and 
structuring of the program are described from the early planning 
phase through final implementation. The center is seen to evolve 
from earlier counterparts, the Lexington Follow-up Study (1952- 
61) and the New York Demonstration Center (1956-61), from 
which the need for some type of nonvoluntary approach to the 
problem of addiction became evident. From the latter experience 
two essential points in the treatmen; process also emerged: focus 
must be on the local community to intervene in the contributing 
familial and social components, and some method must be devel- 
oped for maintaining addicts in long term treatment within the 
community. The primary variable adopted in meeting these needs 
was the use of rational authority, in which the concept of reaching 
out to an apathetic and resistant population is essential. The ad- 
vantages of community-based orientation and the family-centered 
approach are described, and the requirements of the program to 
provide the needed crisis intervention and to develop a tolerance of 
abstinence in its patients are stressed. A further necessity was 
seen in the need to thoroughly evaluate the results of the program 
over a period of time, from which the requirement for a trained 
research staff emerged. Key components of the early planning 
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phase were developing physical setting, deriving the sponsorship 
for the program, defining the staff requirements, setting goals for 
the desired results and for obtaining cooperation with the New 
York State Divuion of Parole, and publicizing the initial program. 
Following 1 year of operatior, an evaluation of progress was made, 
and areas of weakness were identified for remedial action, both 
within the center and in its relationship with the community, 
courts, and the sponsoring agency. 14 references. 

134. Brill, Naomi. Basic knowledge for work with the aging. 
Gerontologist, 9(3): 197-203, 1969. 

Some of the specific knowledge being developed in the behavior 
sciences that is particularly useful in work with ihe aged is con- 
sidered. Reference is made to four knowledge areas that seem 
particularly meaningful: (1) the scientific method used in ap- 
proaching the solution of problems: (2) concepts of ego psychology 
and the application to social work; (3) the concept of the develop- 
mental stages of life and the tasks which are involved in each 
stage: and (4) the learnings from crisis intervention theory. The 
means of putting this knowledge into operation are discussed. 
Three interrelated areas are involved in social work with the aged: 
communication, assessment, and change. It is believed that the 
social worker must apply the required skills to successfully accom- 
plish these tasks. Problem solving is a principal concern of this 
discussion, but other responsibilities of social work are given im- 
portance, also. These include working toward the enrichment of 
life 'or clients and helping people to reach their potential for 
achievement and happiness. The aged, each in his own way, still 
have the need and the capacity to grow. Part of the job of the social 
worker is to help the aged live fully until they die. 16 references. 

135. Briscoe, O.V. Some observations on personality disorder 
in a forensic setting. Australian and New Zealand Journal of 
Criminology (Melbourne), 3(l):39-44, 1970. 

The variety of cl.Mcal manifestations of personality disorder in 
persons convicted of criminal offenses are discussed, emphasizing 
the difficulties m determining the type, degree, and validity of the 
psychopathic disorder and the indications for treatment that face 
the forensic psychiatrist. It is stressed that the term psychopath 
encompasses a broad span of meaning, and that no standard ap- 
proach to treating such individuals can be applied. In addition, the 
violent nature of these persons often causes them to 1 excluded 
from psychiatric hospitals and further complicates the nature of 
their treatment. It is concluded that no patient suffering from a 
disorder falling within psychiatry s ambit should be denied admis- 
sion to some psychiatric hospital in an emergency simply because 
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he is or has been difficult to handle. Emergency facilities should 
be available in each locality for every psychiatric emergency. If 
medical authorities do not provide such facilities, these patients 
may be dealt with by the police, the courts, and the correctional 
services. This may be right, but it should be a consciously reached 
and stated policv decision; it should not happen by default. 5 ref- 
erences. 

136. Brodlie, Jerome F. Drug abuse and television viewing 
patterns. Psychology* 9(2):33-36, 1972. 

An investigation of the relationship between drug abuse and 
television viewing patterns of adolescents primarily involved with 
marihuana and hashish every day after school or on a constant 
weekend basi^ is presented. Data indicating that the type of drug- 
abuser studied tended to view television more than a control group 
not involved with drug abuse and a control group of mixed pathol- 
ogy cannot be interpreted as proving or even implying a cause and 
effect relationship. Many intermediary factors could explain the 
relationship between television viewing and drug abuse. On the 
other hand, perhaps excessive television viewing plays some role 
in the development of a lifestyle which seeks pleasure and passiv- 
ity simultaneously. If the child is allowed to watch television on 
demand, his boredom or anxiety level will not reach proportions 
necessary to motivate him into activities; the television viewing 
would then serve as a force modifying the anxiety of the child and 
his need to cope with boredom by active involvement in activities. 
In that respect, both television viewing and the type of drug abuse 
patterns investigated could be viewed as anxiety defenses which 
are reinforced by the decreased anxiety of turning on. 4 references. 

137. Brody, Stanley J. Common ground: Social work and 
health care. Health and Social Work, 1(1):16-31, 1976. 

The failure of traditional medicine to cope with chronic illness 
and stress is discussed in terms of broadening health care goals so 
that they increasingly resemble those of social work. It is sug- 
gested that in the integrated social health services system^, the 
social work profession must not only delineate the responsibilities 
it wants to assume, but also assemble hard data to justify its choices. 
33 references. (Author abstract modified) 

138. Brody, Stanley J.; Finkle, Harvey; and Hirsch, Carl 
Benefit alert: Outreach programs for the aged. Social Work, 
17(l):14-23, 1972. 

Benefit Alert, an outreach program launched in 1969 to enable 
older people in Philadelphia to take advantage of material benefits 
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offered under existing State and Federal legislation, is discussed. 
An implicit oal of the project was to test a governmental agency's 
ability to be . advocate tor the poor. The conclusion is that rigid 
retention of the work ethic, in the face of need and the loss of work 
roles as a consequence of cid age borutrs or pathology fc both the 
aged individual and society. The work ethic represents a deeply 
ingrained morality underlying the maintenance of current Amer- 
ican institutions. Both the provision and acceptance of public 
assistance conflicts with this ethic. It is improbable that within the 
institution of public assistance there can be an advocacy role for 
work ethic dropouts. 41 references. 

139. Erody, Sylvia, and Axelrad, Sidney. Anxiety prepared- 
ness: Patterns. In: 3rody, S., ed. Anxiety and Ego Fc^mation 
in Infancy. New York: International Universities Press 1970 
pp. 56-77. 

Anxiety preparedness is viewed as an adaptive reaction to pene- 
tration of the protective shield by both active and passive accomo- 
dation to stimuli and by an emerging tendency to appeal for help 
when stimuli become excessive. Concomitantly, the first conscious 
effect aroused, in appropriate instances, in efforts to turn away 
from or to blunt stimuli perceived to be noxious, or in pursuit of 
comforting stimuli, is anxiety. From an early period of infancy on, 
this anxiety can be a rudimentary form of signal anxietv which, 
tu-ned outward, is an undifferentiated cry for the mother; turned 
inward, it is a silent summoning of a prototypical defense. A series 
of clinical observations in support of this point of view is presented 
(Author abstract modified) 

140. Brosin, Henry W. Adolescent cr^?s. New York St- K - 
Journal of Medicine, 67(14):2003-2013, 1967. 

Few of the topics discussed by the symposium's five panelists are 
examined. The study oi the problems of adolescence is grea V 
hindered by the lack of comprehensive concepts and basic da a 
and the resultant necessity to make formulations about limited 
^populations. The problems of adolescence are an extremely :om- 
* plex result of a long chain of motivations. The biologic approach 
must be coordinated with sociocultural concepts tc achieve an 
understand ng of adolescence as a ,,ra. Jona* state. The effect of 
the child's long period of dependency should be examined: the 
behavior patterns of the postadolescents who are able to adapt 
with flexibility to varied situations as well as of those who revolt 
against society should be scrutinized. The changing socioeconomic 
structu re of society confronts the adolescent with conflicts and the 
necessity to construct new value systems. All adults who play a 
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role in the life of adolescents must help provide the latter with 
guidelines and 3upport; they must attack the large socioeconomic 
problems. In the treatment of disturbed adolescents, professionals 
must employ individual psychodynamics. In reaction to the fore- 
going essay, it ie emphasized that adolescent crises must be viewed 
on multiple levels. Adolescents must be imbued with a certain 
flexibility in order to meet various crises. Professionals must ac- 
commodate their old knowledge to the concepts of social change, 
new parameters, and new ways of thinking. 40 references. 

141. Browp. David Benjamin. The interrelationship among 
social sensitivity, interpersonal competence and accurate 
empathy in fourth and sixth grade beys. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Micro- 
films, No. 73-15700 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

The hypothesis of a unitary structure among social sensitivity, 
interpersonal competence, and accurate empathy as measures of 
interpersonal sensitivity in fourth- and sixth-grade boys was tested. 
Ages ranged from 9.1-9.9 years and 11,1-11.9 years; IQ's of the 
two groups differed; and samples were white upper middle-class 
socioeconomically. Rothenberg's Test of Social Sensitivity, Rothen- 
berg's Measure of Interperson^ Competence, and accurate em- 
pathy were usea as measures. It was found that: (1) The three 
measu"'" were independent hnd the hypothesized significant re- 
lation bttween them was not supported; (2) three common fac- 
tors to me two groups were found in measures of social sensitivity, 
teacher ratings of interpersonal competence, and interpersonal 
dimensions of leadership and friendliness independent of rater in 
the sixth grade; (3) combination of sensitivity and cruelty was 
independent of the type of ra^er in fourth graders but not in sixth 
graders; (4) social sensitivity and accurate empathy were related 
to age; (5) IQ was significantly correlated with social sensitivity 
and teacher ratings of leadership ir the older group, and with peer 
ratings of leadership, sensitivity, mean peer ratings, and teacher 
ratings of sensitivity 'n the younger group. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

143. Brown, Jeannette A., and MacDou^all, Mary Ann. Sim- 
ulated social skill training for elementary school childr n 
Elementary School Guidance and Counseling, 6(3):175-1< 
1972. 

An instructional syste n in which pupils, cour selors, and media 
comporen./ are interre) ited is described. Videotapings presented 
behavioral roles of pupils in the process of group problem soiving 
Each participating student individually responded to the video- 
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tapes using a programed materials format. The pupils then met 
with a counselor m a group discussion to evaluate the information 
that had been individually acquired from their interactions with 
the videotapes and programed materials. The major objectives of 
the system were to develop in children the ability to observe a 
variety of pupil behaviors m group problem-solving situations 
identify and analyze the relationships of various beliav rs to the 
success of the group ,n its problem-solving task, and generalize the 
implications of these observed behaviors to other settings 12 ref- 
erences. ' 



N - A " enated you,h - Me """ H '°™ 

One of the problems of contemporary society is that many people 
do not f-.nd a place in the mainstream of living. Many of these 
people are between the ages of 16 and 21 years and can be cate- 
gorize! as alienated youth who are unable to make the adaptations 
to ensure survival in a complex, competitive social order. Caught 
up in this irmoil. tnese young people are nonplused, frustrated 
and emt>. ered They give up and move to another world-their 
own stream. ,- r rivulet, or cesspool. Who are the alienated' They 
are tne underachieves ,n education, the underemployed in indus- 
try, the school dropouts, the unemployed, the delinquents There 
are five pressures that make for ahe^' .„ in youth: the trend 
toward urbanization, the egalitarian ti ,t, the drive to "'succeed " 
the concept of "fit," and the absence of cs.. ing The results of alien- 
Htion are mostly poverty, delinouencv, and jl! n »«s \l-r.-tion 
thwarts productivity, demeans the sense of self, and render" the 
individual an undue burden to his society. 

iffh •?! rU !'f 4? Grou P ,he ™ P y with ej ileptic patients 

The use , f client-centered or nondir-ct.ve (Rogerian) group 
therapy with patients with epilepsy and concomitant problems ,n 
social adjustment is reported. The group comprised seven patients 
hospita .zed at the Inst.tut voor Epilepsiebestrijding, Nether- 
lands All the patients were referred to the institute because of 
therapy-resistant seizures. Simple modification of their drug 
regimens in these cases turned out to be insufficient. The behavior 
of tne group, the behavior of the individual members, and conclu- 
sions to be drawn are discussed A major obstacle to psychotherapy 
•s the inclination of the patients to blame all tneir behavior prob- 
lems on their illness (epilepsy). The experiment is regarded as 
encouraging Psychotherapy forms a useful adjunct to the strict 
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pharmaceutical approach of former days, though a control group 
and followup will be needed to prove thpse pointe. 4 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

146. Bruner, Jerome. Up from helplessness. Psychology 
Today, 2(8):30-33, 66-67, 1969. 

The early investigations and skiUa acquired by infants to prepare 
them for cultural exchange as adults are outlined. The infant 
develops: (1) voluntary control of his behavior, (2) internal control 
over attention, (3) the ability to carr, out several lines of action 
simultaneously, and (4) the use of language, and an understanding 
of kinship arrangements and economics. It is suggested that the 
infant's behavior is intelligent, adaptive, and flexible from the 
start, and that although the degrees of freedom the child can con- 
trol at first may be slight, the strategies he devises for working 
within his limitations are typical of a species that plainly is differ- 
ent from other pr'Tiates. 

147. Bryant, Clifton D. Social ProbUms Today: Dilemmas 
and Dissenrus. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1971. 

This reader, designed for use in undergraduate courses on social 
problems, includes material on alienation and disaffection, bu- 
reaucracy and mass society, automation and industrialization, 
competition and inequity, status striving, economic competition, 
and struggles for equality. Examples of institution ineffectiveness 
are drawn frorr: courtship and marriage, the family, education, 
the police, prisons, courts, and small business. A section on prob- 
lems of addictive withdrawal includes material on alcoholism, the 
family and alcoholism, adolescence and alcohol, marihuana, and 
drug addiction. The feminist movement, the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
and student protest are discussed. Problems of destructive dis- 
order considered include descent from m'litance to crime. *he 
delinquent gang, ghetto rioting, pathological cruelty, and general 
perspectives on law enforcement and justice, crime, and violence. 
71 references. 

148. Buchmann, Anna Marie. Family madness. Voices: The 
AH and Science of Psychotherapy, 8(l):64-67, 1972. 

A therapist describes her reactions to the i^yhotic illness of her 
twin .isters and her role conflict in helping her family deal with 
the crisis without infringing on the therapists in char*;?. 
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149. Buckle, Roger. Psychotherapy with university students. 
Austra'ian and New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry (Carl- 
ton, Australia), 6f2>:120-i4<, 1972. 

The developmental psychopathology which often affects th^ 
university student is discussed, as is a psychotherapeutic approach 
for treating this condition. Due to the circumstances surrounding 
his university education, the university .student undergoes a de- 
layed or extended adolescent phase of development. A unique psy- 
chopathology develops from the problems creatsd by the artificial 
prolongation of maturation. Problems such as a fear of loneliness 
and the fact that what has been relatively secure and stable must 
be given up for something potentially more desirabie but much 
less certain may lead to regressive behavior. The realization that 
ideas of fantasy must compromise with demands of reality con- 
tribute to this tendency toward regression, which results in a feel- 
ing of being unable to cope and a failure in object relations. Ego 
regression may assume two forms at this time, one narcissistic and 
the other openly aggressive and demanding. The therapist helps 
the student not only in terms of his own ego progression, but in 
terms of adapting to the university environment. The goal of the 
long term therapy is to increase the student's capacity to tolerate 
anxiety and depression and reorganize deferences toward more 
adaptue, less narcissistic aims. A close relationship is quickly 
established and the therapist assumes great authority and im- 
portance in the students emotional life. Problems may arise in 
conjunction with freq ient vacations and examination periods and 
the fact that it is not fa^ionable among students to go into ther- 
apy. The therareuf? process will also be influenced by counter- 
transference variables. 23 references. 

150. Budoff , Milton, and Liebowitz, Joel. Tolerance for stress 
among institutionalized mildly retarded adolescents. Journal 
of insulting Psychology, 28(4):333-341, 1964. 

Two experiment? dealing with the ability of a sample of institu- 
tionalized bordei Hne and mildly retarded patients to tolerate mild 
and severe degrees of stress were conducted. Subjects were selected 
from a pool of 90 adolescent patients of Kih sexes, and consisted of 
4 groups selected by the ratings of nursing personnel along 2 di- 
mensions: (1) good and poor adjustment to the authority structure 
of the institutionalized dormitory, and (2) good or poo- internalized 
control of behavior in the dormitory. Experiment 1 used mild 
stress, administered by a mirror-tracing task, while experiment 2 
used severe stress, consisting of hand cooling in ice-cold water for 
?5 minutes. Results indicated that performance on the experi- 
ments was poorer for those parents who manifested poorer ad- 
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justment to thodonmtorv and or poor behavioral control It w;is 
suggested that there is an interactive impact of mental retarda- 
tmr van .bles and personality variables VA p»fe:*t rices 

151. Burke, Leocadia Bajek. Coping abilities of parents of 
moderately retarded children as they relate to the sex of the 
parent and the age and sex of the child Dissertation Abstracts 
International. Ann Arbor, Mich,: University Microfilms. No. 
73-21623 (HC. $10; MF. $4). 

Issues w hich relate to a parent's ability to cope w it h a retarded 
child were examined, stressing the relationship between age and 
sex of a moderately retarded child and sex of the pt rent in terms 
of the latterV personal adjustment ; nd success m the parental role 
Findings indicate that s<>\ of the 'old and the parent and age of 
the child relate to parental adaptation (as measured on the Tall- 
man Adaptability Scale), adjustment {as measured on the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory i, and overall coping (adaptability 
and personal adjustment) Sex of parent when isolated from other 
independent variables related significantly to only one of the cop- 
ing variables, mother^ scored higher on adaptability Age of child 
v as important when both parent Acre viewed in combination as a 
set Sex of child also has some inf lence When the interaction of 
sex of parent and child and ago of chdd was analyzed, the most 
striking relationships emerged. Finally, age of parent and degree 
of child's retardation were not sign ifieantlv related (Journal ab- 
stract modified ) 

152. Burns. S.J.. and Of ford, D.K. Achie\ ement correlates of 
depressive illness A study of sc hool records and social mobil- 
ity Journal of \i n o us urn* Menial Disease, 154(.>)'344~351. 
1972. 

\ eh lev ement correlates of depressive illness w ere explored The 
school records or 20 fi Pi ales w ith sev ere depressive reactions, ."$."> of 
their siblings, and li* mat con I controU w ere analy zed with regard 
to clnldhood IQ schola-tn failure, and last grade completed Social 
class (Lita of 2.') severe female depress^ os, their «<> sibling's ^ n( ' 
th ir fathers were obtained from interview^ and analv/ed for 
mobilitv The results of the stu.lv suggest that severe affective 
disorder in adulthood i^ not characterized bv marked childhood 
antecedents Further, when a psvehiatnc illness has significant 
childhood antecedents, it will be characterized bv downward 
mobility antedating the overt onset of the disease as occurs in 
schizophrenia and ps\ chopathv , an* 3 v hen a psv ehiatne illness has 
no significant i' 1 " h! hood antecedents, it \ni, 1 ■ e hara< ten/ed :>y no 
(|ov\ nw ard mobini v a depro^siv e iMnes^ n .low nw ard mobilitv 
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secondary to the disease itself, for example, Huntington's Chorea 
.'52 references. (Author abstract modified) 



Ui. Burnside, Irene Morlenson. Crisis intervention with 
geriatric uospiialized patients. Journal of Psychiatric Nurs- 
ing and Mental Health Services, 8(2): 17-2 ), 1970. 

Aged persons in a convalescent hospital frequently experience 
stress situations A simplified guide to use in working with aged 
hospitalized patients , S presented which uses some of the princi- 
ples of brief psychotherapy and crisis intervention. The theme of 
loss will be the most familiar theme heard from the aging person 
and though the losses are many and varied, the main > ss includes 
death of a '-significant other." Understanding the dynamics of 
depression in the aged individual and the ability to operationalize 
research studies in the area of grief are useful to the nurse thera- 
pist working with the aged individual in stress situations 13 ref- 
ces. (Author abstract modified) 

154. Burton, Arthur. Encounter: The Theory and Practice of 
Encounter Groups. San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1970. 

The theory and practice of encounter groups are cove-ed by a 
broad sample of gr 0U p leaders The encounter movement repre- 
sents the Judeo-Christian emphasis on individualization The 
encounter group is a treatment modality designed for norn al 
people, growth experiences, and social problem solving, stressing 
the here and now experience of genuinely interdependent rela- 
t.onships. People risk responsiveness in the service of responsible 
involvement. By such techniques as strength bombardment, space 
exploration, fantasizing, body contact, and tradition innovation 
people are helped to tune in on themselves and one another Com- 
munity develops from congruence, confrontation, and authentic- 
ity. It is noted that group leaders should be trained in psychother- 
apeutic methods and that the encounter group is an inst-ument 
designed primarily for bored, lonely, intellectual middle-class 
people 

155 ( affrey, Bernard. A multivariate analysis of sociopsy- 
chological factors in monks with myocardial infarctions 
American Journal of Public Health and the Nation's Health 
60(.3):452-458, 1970. 

An analysis of 644 monks between the ages of 40 and 6 was 
made to determine h , w coronary heart disease is related to the 
behavioral factors of mv>cardial infarctions. Subjects were divided 
into five groups for statistical analyses: (I) Ml (myocardial in- 
farction) cases. (2) Benedictine priests. (3) Benedictine Brothers. 
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(4) Trappist priests, and (f>) Trappist Brothers. Multivariate sta- 
tistical techniques of annlysis of variance, factor analysis, and dis 
criminant function analysis were used to control su v , ♦ically for 
possible interrelationships anions the variables A 6-factoi '>lu- 
tion resulted from the analysis of the 43 by 43 matrix of correla- 
tions. The items which defined the factors were*{l) responsibility 
levels, (2) type A ^havior (of the Jenkins Scale) pattern, (3) per- 
sonal adjustment, (4) family background, (5) physical activity in 
work, and (b*) physical activity in exercise Findings confirmed 
that a complete understanding of the etiology of myocardial in- 
farction requires consideration of sociobehavioral factors The 
results support the hypothesis that behavioral variables are re 
la ted to coronary heart disease 20 references. 

156. Cain, Lillian Pike, and Staver, Nancy. Helping chilc're l 
adapt to parental illness. Social Casework, 57(9):575-o80, 
1976. 

The emotional stresses that children of kidney transplant pa- 
tients may undergo and the three strategies by which parents can 
help their children cope with these anxieties are discussed These 
three adaptive strategies are. (1) obtaining information, (2) main- 
taining a satisfactory internal state, and (3) maintaining freedom 
of action A series of conferences between hospital personnel and 
the patient'* family (both with and without the children) are recom- 
mended for helping the family adapt to the emotional stresses of 
the illness Data and recommendations from followup interviews 
with parents are prr^nted 12 references 

1 >7. California Department of the Youth Authority; Mahan, 
Joann; and Andre, Carl R. Progress Report on the Differential 
Education Project — Paso Robles School for Boys. Sacramento: 
Dt partn. ?nt of the Youth Authority, 197L 

A progress report on the differential education project at the 
Paso Robles School for Boys, in which an attempt is made to iden- 
tify teaching methods most appropriate to youngsters of fiv^ de- 
linquent subt\pes is presented Considerable research h^< ndi- 
cated that school can only be personally meaningful if an affective 
dimension is present in the learning experience The project is 
designed to test the hypothesis that grouping students by I-level 
classification and assigning them teachers with matched teaching 
style-* will facilitate the inclusion of this affective dimension into 
the school experience Four project classes were formed: 18 manip- 
ulator and cultural conformist (1 teacher handles both subtypes). 
\ k A immature conformist, U neurotic acting out. and 14 neurotic 
anxious Three classes from the regular school program (grouped 
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heterogeneously by I-level classification) were used as compari- 
son groups. The first year of the project had a positive impact on 
students, teachers, and the school program. The data point in the 
direcuon of greater interpersonal competence among project 
students. Several additional educational benefits, which are not 
shared by nonproject students, also accrued to those in the project 
Individual educational profiles were developed which assist the 
project teacher in meeting individual student needs. Further veri- 
fication of the findi-^s must occur, as well as continued develop- 
ment of curriculum and refinement of teaching strategies 3 ref- 
erences. 6 



158. Caplan, Gerald. Patterns of parental response to the 
crisis of premature birth: A preliminary approach to modify- 
ing the mental-health outcome. Psychiatry, 23(4):365-374 
1960. 9 

Patterns of parental response to the crisis of premature birth 
were studied. The types of response to the crisis of prematurity 
were derived from an analysis of the interview data on 10 cases 
These were selected from the sample of 30 intensively studied 
cases on the basis of the following two criteria: (1) The premature 
babies had a birth weight of less than 4 pounds, and (2) the records 
were sufficiently detailed and covered enough relevant topics so 
that the case could be assigned unambiguously to an extreme 
category of healthy or unhealthy outcome. Of the 10 cases there 
were 4 in the category of healthy outcome and 6 in the category of 
unhealthy outcome. The two groups did not differ in age socio- 
economic c.ass. intelligence, ethnic group, etc. The cases were 
classified as having a healthy outcome if all the family relations 
were as healthy as or more healthy than before the birth of the 
baby and if both the mother-baby and the father-baby relation- 
ships were healthy. Cases were classified as unhealthy if either the 
mother-baby or father-baby relationship was judged to be 
unhealthy or if there was a significant worsening of any of the 
other family relationships. The patterns of responses were divided 
into three group each of which focused on a different cluster of 
topics and helpe to answer different kinds of questions- (1) cog- 
n.t.ve grasp of situation, (2) handling feelings, and (3) the provi- 
sion of help with tasks and in dealing with feelings. In those cases 
which had a healthy outcome, the parents continually surveyed the 
situation, obtained as much information as possible, recognized 
their negative feelings, and actively sought help. In those cases 
with an unhealthy outcome, the patterns of responses were op- 
posite. v 
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159. ( apian, Gerald; Mason, Edward A.; and Kaplan, David 
M. Four studies of crisis in parents of prematures, Community 
Mental Health Journal 1(2):149-161, 1965. 

The responses of 86 families to the birth of a premature baby 
we r e investigated The family members were seen at regular 
intervals. A healthy outcom was defined as beinjr characterized 
by evidence that all dyadic relationships amon^ family members 
were at least as healthy as they had been prior to the premature 
birth An unhealthy outcome represented the opposite situation. 
There were three distinct eatetforit\s of tfrapphntf: cognitive grasp 
of the crisis situation, handling feelings, and obtaining help. The 
data for ti e second study consisted of interviews during the first 5 
days following the birth of the baby. A prediction was made of the 
()ualit> of mothvr-child relat'onship to be found 6 weeks after the 
baby would be home from the hospital. Of the 19 mothers in which 
both prediction and outcome ratings could be made, 10 of 11 pre- 
dicted to have a good outcome and 7 of 8 predicted to have a poor 
outcome were confirmed. The third study was a qualitative analy- 
sis of the records of the cases collected. The following four tasks 
were postulated. ( 1 ) the preparation for a possible loss of the baby; 
(2) the mother's recognition and acknowledgment of her feelings 
of failure due to not delivering a normal full-term baby; (3) the 
resumption of the process of relating to the baby; (4) the challenge 
of understanding how a premature baby differs from a normal 
baby in terms of its special needs and growth patterns. In the 
fourth study, task accomplishment was related to mental health 
outcome. Of the 'M> cases, 13 of 18 judged to have a good outcome 
were aceuratelv predicted, 9 of 10 rated poor *i outcome were 
confirmed, and the 2 cases of very poor outcome were correctly 
predicted. 33 references. 

lftO. ( argiie, Lee Lane. The relationship of counselor self- 
acceptance to counselor effectiveness as found in secondary 
school counselors employed in four counties of northwest 
Arkansas. Dissertation Abstracts International, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, I niversity Microfilms, No. 71-27672 (Ht\ $10; MF, $4). 
81 pp. 

Whether or not effective school counselors were more self-ac- 
cepting than ineffective counselors was ascertained. Each counse 
lor took the Tennessee Self Concept Sea l e(TSCS) to measure level 
of self acceptance and was rated by hu\ principal and his practi* 
-,'iim supervisor Ten counseleesof each eounseloi completed Bar- 
rett-Lennard's Relationship Inventory, and praeticum supervisors 
also rated the counsel:"* on this instrument The principal rated 
each counselor on effectiveness, and counselors also kept records of 
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self-referrals received during a 1-month neriod. The general hy- 
pothesis of a relationship between self-acceptance and effective- 
ness as a counselor was not supported at a significant level al- 
though some trends were indicated by the correlations. Super- 
visors viewed female counselors as being more congruent and 
rated counselors who acknowledge self-criticism higher than those 
who did not. Ss scoring high on the TSCS were rated higher by 
supervisors, and principals preferred counselors with low self- 
concepts. Finally, girls perceived counselors as offering higher 
levels 01 regard, empath.c understanding, and congruence; and 
both sexes preferred counselors who were consistent in their 'self- 
descriptions on the TSCS. (Journal abstract modified) 

161. Carruthers, Malcolm. Biochemical responses to stress ir 
the environment. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine (London), 68(7):429-430, 1975. 

At the January 15, 1975, meeting of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine, a paper discussing the biochemical responses to stress in the 
environment and the concept of stress as a primary cause of dis- 
ease was presented. Although some discussion was provided con- 
cerning early animal tests of adrenomedullary responses, mam- 
malian responses to anxiety, aversion, and thermal and physical 
stress were presented in greater detail. Biochemical responses 
*dd. essed included electrocardiogram changes, increase in blood 
glucose, nonadrenahne secretions, and plasma lipid levels Physi- 
cs stress, ,t was noted, causes the release of catecholamines with- 
out a consistent r lse in either lipid or glucose levels. It was con- 
cluded that helping man to live in conformity with his nature 
through exercise and relaxation techn.ques, rather than through 
drugs, const.tutes the answer to the problem of coping with stress 
o references. 

162, Carson. D.H.. and Drier, B.L. A summary of an ocologi- 

StsXiZisr"" s,rws Ameri ™ •*-«-' 

An attempt is made to summarize various approaches to envir- 
onmental stress. The physical, neurophysiologies, and problem- 
solving models of stress are discussed. It is readily apparent that 
there is no generally accepted theory of stress. Commonly accepte J 
by all theories , s the role of the sympathetic nervous system coupled 
with the adrenal glands. This ,s called the mobilizing system The 
reticular activating system serves a nonspecific function of arousal 
Every stimulus has two functions: arousal of action and direction 
of action. Various environmental stressors are discussed such as 
rad.at.on. lasers, pesticides, air pollution, temperature, and no.se 
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The reader is reminded that stressors may be multiplicative, or 
additive, or may cancel each other. Because of the diversity of 
experimental conditions and settings of studies reviewed, it has 
not been possible to develop a set of rules to guide future research. 
However, the need for multivariate re earch is clear, 

163. Carson, Doyle I., and Lewis, Jerry M. Factors influenc- 
ing drug abuse in young people. Texas Medicine, 66(l):50-57, 
1970. 

Factors influencing drug abuse in young people include the in- 
creased use of drugs (such as sedatives, tranquilizers, barbiturates, 
amphetamines, and alcohol) by adults. In the evolution of a chemi- 
cally oriented culture, drugs are used by both adults and adoles- 
cents as an easy way to cope with psychological stresses that were 
nonexistent a few decades ago. Little is known of the effect of 
fumily factors and the influence of the family system in the drug 
abuse problem. Individual factors in drug dependency are under- 
achievement, loneliness, mistrust and fear of closeness, identity 
problems, sexual conflicts, the dependence versus independence 
smuggle, rebellion, aggressive feelings, and self-destructive ten- 
dencies. Each is discussed in some detail. 15 references. 

164. Carson, Samuel A. Pavlovian and operant conditioning 
techniques in the study of psychosocial and biological rela- 
tionship^. In: Levi, L., ed. Society, Stress and Disease, Vol. I. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1971. pp. 7-21. 

The elucidation of the interaction between environmental and 
genetic factors in the responses of higher organisms to repeated 
psychologic stress was studied through the utilization of classical 
and operant conditioning techniques on several breeds of dogs and 
simultaneous measurements of a number of behavioral, neuroen- 
docrine, and biochemical parameters. An attempt was made to 
investigate not merely isolated functions but also a series of in- 
tegrated adaptive reactions to environmental changes and the 
transformation of such adaptive functions into maladaptive pat- 
terns when the subjects were repeatedly exposed to symbols of 
stress without an opportunity of achieving consummatory adap- 
tive responses. Specifically, the following were investigated: the 
discordance between conditional visceral and motor defense re- 
sponses; individual differences in psychovisceral reactions; the 
adaptive significance of the tetrad of responses of antidiuretic dogs 
to an aversive environmert* and t^e psychophysiologic reactions to 
unavoidable and avoidable nociceptive stimuli. The results sug- 
gest that exposure to unavoidable stres. or insoluble problems 
mav lead to the development of a state of anxiety in organisms 
with certain constitutional makeups. 74 references. 
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165. GWI, John. Phv»ical illness in response to stress. In: 
Levine, ed. Sonal Stress. Chicago: Aldine Publishing, 1970 
pp. « 89-209. 

Some of the evidence supporting the contention that social stress 
factors are important as determinants of health status is reviewed 
and research needs are indicated. Animal studies suggest that the 
group takes on an identity as a distinct entity that tends to be 
distinguishable physiologically not only from other groups larger 
and smaller than itself but also from other groups of the same size 
ind that while every physical environment may elicit its own 
cha actenst.c mean level of environmental stimulation, social fac- 
tor ; become the predominant determinants of this stimulation 
ab >ye a certain population density. These stimuli, while not neces- 
sarily emotionally disturbing, can produce important physiologi- 
cal changes and alteration in susceptibility to disease manifesta- 
tion Although responses to such stimulation will be determined in 
part by genetic fac\.r 8> they will also be influenced by position in 
the group as well as by previous experience. The work on tubercu- 
losis, schizophrenia, accidents, and suicide in humans provides 
some evidence of the importance of group membership, while the 
data on distribution of blood pressures and coronary heart disease 
may indicate the potential importance of degree of preparedness 
of populations for new and unfamiliar situations. These studies 
however, do not make very explicit those attributes of group mem- 
bership or the nature of the social situations that strain the adap- 
tive mechanisms and lead to variations in physiological response. 
A potentially fruitful approach to identifying those relevant at- 
tributes can be found in a number of studies concerned with the 
degree to which individuals occupy positions that expose them to 
ambiguous or conflicting stimuli. Research in this area is still in 
its infancy and the results are only suggestive. 65 references. 

166. Cermak Ida, and Slany, Edda. Das Ekzemkind und 
seme Famihe. [The eczematous child and its family.] Wiener 
Medumische Wochenschrift (Wien, Austria), 121:592-595, 

The relationship between the eczematous child and its family is 
discussed. F ifty small children with atopy were treated by derma- 
tologists. Thirty cases revealed a genetic disposition; 24 eruptions 
had been preceded by a family crisis. The majority of mothers had 
difficulties in empathy toward the child. From the psychoanalytic 
viewpoint, the mothers were anally fixated, excessively clean pre- 
cise, and orderly. They responded to the child's dirty disease with 
strong defenses and increased stress on cleansing procedures 
(.roup therapy seemed urgently indicated for the mothers 5 ref- 
erences (Author abstract modified) 
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167. Chamberlin, Cecil. Youth and drugs. Menninger Quar- 
terly, 23(4):12-21, 1969, 

Youth or adolescence is not a separate entity m the growth and 
development of children. Also, there is no gap between genera- 
tions. Generations exist in a continuum and art related closely by 
events which preceded them and which will follow after them 
Adolescence is a time period of life when the child is rebellious and 
action oriented as a result of the need to cope with physiological 
and psychological changes he is undergoing. Several developmen- 
tal tasks need to be accomplished by the child, including finding a 
new way to cope with inner tensions. He must also begin to separ- 
ate himself from his parents. A later task is the need to find an 
acceptable identity for himself. Delinquent behavior may result 
from the need to accomplish these tasks. The increasingly popular 
use of drugs by adolescents may be a way for the youth to express 
and establish a new self-identity, A subculture in a world of drugs 
has developed which is the province of youth. Adults know little of 
this world Only through public disclosure, when the adolescent 
runs afoul of the law, is there the publicity which Hrmgs home to 
parents the widespread use of drugs. For young people, the use of 
drugs is mostly an experimental way of /educing tensions since 
the traditional social aspects of society, the home and religion, 
cannot accomplish it. Youth holds the answers to the problems of 
our society, and we should be listening to what they are saying, 
since progress in the future can only be accomplished by the ideal- 
istic and courageous young people. 1 reference. 

168, Chandler, H,M, Family crisis intervention: Point and 
counterpoint in the psychosocial revolution. Journal of the 
National Medical Association, 64<3):21 1-216, 224, 1972, 

Some of the theories and practices of the Crisis Intervention 
Service (CIS) are described. The CIS operates in a general systems 
framework and views an individual, a dyad, a triad, a family, or a 
community at a giwn moment as the steady state of a variety of. 
biological, psychodynamie. psychosocial, and environmental in- 
fluences in an open system. The theoretical and philosophical ap- 
proach of Erik Krikson is used. Family crisis therapy conducted 
by cotherapists is the treatment of choice. The cotherapists were of 
different disciplines and, whenever possible, one was male and one 
was female. Typically, a family was seen fcr a flexible maximum 
of six visits The emphasis was shifted from the identified patient 
to the total family, the situation was defined as a family crisis and 
family dynamics, including relationships, roles, rules, and re- 
sponsibilities were explored. The types of cases treated by the 
Crady CIS varied from simple drunkenness to alcoholism and 
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addiction, through marital and other situational problems, to acute 
psychosis and suicidal depressions. Considering the stress the 
dynamics, and the relationships, the family was given some spe- 
cify directive or task at the first session. Whether or not the direc- 
tive was followed was a good indication of the nature of the thera- 
peutic relationship, and treatment was adjusted accordingly 
Immediate availability and frequent appointments begun early 
are crucial in maintaining relationships in this form of treatment 
the termination is viewed as the most crucial stage of therapy 
because there is a possibility of meaningful resolution of the de- 
pendency needs and conflicts which are universal in all human 
conditions including the crisis state. If a comolete or hard ter- 
mination can be achieved, the patients are more likely to leave 
reatment with a significantly higher adaptive capacity for hand- 
l-ng future stresses and the inevitable crises of life. 17 references. 

169. Charbonnier, Gabrielle. Quelques aspects cliniques de 
I homosexuality [Some clinical aspects of homosexuality 1 
Action et Pensee (Nyon, Switzerland), 45(4):9-16, 1969. 

The psychoanalytic viewpoint with respect to homosexuality and 
some of the clinical aspects are presented. According to Freud 
there are latent homosexual tendencies in everybody and the 
terms "™asculine" and "feminine" as applied to the personality ar* 
difficult to define. Our unconscious homosexuality is manifested 
during adolescence and constitutes a normal step in development 
Most frequently, this homosexuality is of a narcissistic nature 
J ung s theories regarding this stage of development are concerned 
witr, the separation of the child from the mother and view homo- 
sexuality as a part of the sex education of man. The persistence of 
this stage is regarded as a persistence of infantile mentality. In the 
female, the mother remains the desired object ..nd orients the 
daughter toward homosexuality. Some homosexuals are described 
with relation to their fantasies and the interpretation of their 
problems. 

170. Chein Isidor; Gerard, Donald L.; Lee, Robert S.; and 
Kosenfeld, Eva. Personality and addiction: A structural per- 
spective. In: Chein, I., ed. The Road to H. Narcotics, relin- 

193-226 ° Z P0UCy Y ° rk: BasiC B ° 0k8, 1964 " pp 

An attempt is made to answer the questions: What kinds of 
persons are the adolescent addicts, and why do they use drugs' 
Previous studies point to a remarkably coherent characterization 
of the teenage addict: The addiction of the adolescents observed 
was an extension of, or a development out of. long-lasting severe 
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personality disturbance and maladjustment, and the addiction was 
adaptive, functional, and dynamic. This study deals with the path- 
ological structure of the addict and how it relates to the how and 
why of drug use. Aspects considered are : personality disturbance 
and adjustment (overt schizophrenia, incipient schizophrenia, and 
inadequate personalities); ego pathology (response scope, synthe- 
sis purposeful action); narcissism (deficiency in healthy self-re- 
gard, prior social adjustment, the projected self-image, defensive- 
ness. relatedness to others, persistence of a narcissistic relation- 
ship with the mother); and disturbance of sexual identification. 

171. Chess, Stella; Thomas, Alexander; and Birch, Herbert 
G. Behavior problems revisited: Findings of an anterospective 
study. In: Harrison, S.. ed. Childhood Psychopathology. New 
York: International Iniversities Press, 1972. 

The genesis and evolution of behavior problems and theories 
related to them, are examined in a longitudinal study of individu- 
ality in behavioral development. The findings are applied to iden- 
tify temperamental patterns to facilitate parental understanding 
and effective dealing with individual differences in children. The 
data suggest that anxiety, intrapsychic conflict, and psycliody- 
namic defenses, when they do appear in the course of behavior 
problem development, are secondary phenomena which result 
from the stressful, maladaptive character of an unhealthy tem- 
perament environment interaction. The findings also challenge 
the validity of the assumption that a child's problem is a direct 
reaction of a one-to-one kind to unhealthy maternal influences. 
The conclusion that an excessively stressful maladaptive temper- 
ament environment interaction constitutes a decisive element in 
the development of behavior problems suggests that treatment 
should emphasize the modification of the interactive process so 
that it is less stressful and more adaptive. 

172. Chess, Stella; Thomas, Alexander; and Birch, Hei'bert 
(i. Behavior problems revisited: Findings of an anterospective 
study. Annual Progress in Child Psychiatry and Child Detri- 
ment 1:335-344. 1968. 

Results of a longitudinal study of individuality in behavioral 
development are briefly summarized, emphasizing the genesis 
and evolution of emotional problems and test results of the validity 
of a number of theories It was found that an excessively stressful 
maladaptive temperament environment interaction constitutes a 
deceive element in the development of a behavior problem. This 
suggests that treatment should emphasize the modification of the 
interacts v process so that it is less stressful and more adaptive. 
This requires first of all an identification of the p' rtinent temper- 
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amental and environmental issues. Parents can then be armed 
with this knowledge in the service of modifying their interactive 
pattern u.th the child in a healthy direction. Parent guidance 
rather than parent treatment should be the first aim. If the parent 
cannot learn to understand his child and utilize this understand- 
ing effectively, it then becomes pertinent to inquire into the fac- 
tors which may be responsible for such a failure of parent guid- 
ance. Such failures are usually in a minority. Most parents do 
appear able to cooperate in a parent guidance program. When this 
is accomplished, ti.e parent and psychiatrist can truly become 
allies in the treatment of the child's problem. 15 references. 

173. Ch'i, I Cheng, and Chang, Li Na. How to de.il with ado- 

iww^mXwL P ° pular Medicine Monthly (Taipei)> 

The nature of parent-adolescent conflict is examined and means 
to create an atmosphere of peaceful coexistence and mutual re- 
spect in the home are suggested. Patterns of adolescent thinking 
are discussed. The typical adolescent is preoccupied with himself 
with problems of life and death, and with the need to establish his 
own identity. The parent must, on the one hand, provide sympathy 
and recept.veness to the anxiety of the adolescent and, on the other 
avoid displaying excessive understanding. Since the adolescent is 
convinced that his own problems are unique, it is futile and even 
counterproductive to try to persuade him that all adolescents have 
similar fears and preoccupations. 

174. Christ, Jacob, and Goldstein, Shirley. Four techniques 
in dealing with psychotic disorders in the outpatient clinic. 
Mental Hygiene, 54(1):105-108, 1970. 

Four major modes of dealing with the problems of the psychotic 
outpatient in a community-oriented clinic setting are outlined 
Supportive methods can be carried out either individually or in a 
group setting. Acute crisis intervention, possibly involving hos- 
pitalization, is best carried out within the context of a treatment 
plan and with the family. The interactional setting, often the fam- 
ily of the patient, provides the most important clnes as to the mean- 
ing of a psychotic syndrome. Assessment of the interaction allows 
proper planning for treatment, while the assistance of close rela- 
tives in the treatment situation often permits progress which 
otherwise could not be accomplished. 1 reference. (Journal ab- 
stract modified) 

175. Christoph Siegfried. Psychologie und Umweltschutz. 
I Psychology and environmental Protection.] Praktisehe Pty- 
enologxe (Lutjensee, Germany), 27(8):177-185 1973 
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Various kinds of environmental degradation are defined, in- 
cluding the pollution of the elements and overcrowding, and their 
effects on mental health are considered. Disturbances people have 
experienced ov tr the last 2 decades are discussed in terms of feel- 
mrs of insecurity in their natural habitat. Results are serious 
enough to suggest that by the year 2000 there will be two groups of 
people left on the earth: the sick and those who care for them. It is 
concluded that the United Nations should be charged with exert- 
ing greater influence on members to protect natural resources and 
institute pollution control measures. The awarding of prizes 
equivalent in status to the Nobel Prize for advances in these latter 
areas is recommended and for service to mankind in bringing 
peace for the fu.ure, a peace based on a sense of security. 16 ref- 
erences. 

176. Ciompi, L., and Lai, G. P. Depression et vieillesse. Etudes 
catamncstiques ?ur le vieillissement et la mortalite de 555 
anciens patients depressifs. [Depression and old age: Catam- 
nestic studies on aging and mortality in 555 depressive aged 
patients ] Problemes Actuels en Psyckiatrie, Neurologie, 1969. 
Vol. II. 

A statistical followup study of 555 depressive patients of all 
types aged 65 or over when admitted to the Lausanne Psychiatric 
Clinic is presented. After a mean interval of 20 years, 127 had 
survived and 373 had died. The mortality rate for the endogenous 
and organic depressions is usually found to be higher than for the 
average population, due to the danger of suicide in those groups. 
Moreover, most of these depressions appeared at the period of 
involution and climacterium. In eld a<?e, depressions generally 
show a tendency towards improvement and conditions that have 
become chronic are only found in one-fifth of the cases. In the 
aged, depressive signs are replaced by somatic hypochondria. The 
total psychological situation is generally good in healthy depres- 
sives who have retained some measure of activity, whether living 
with the family or alone. Physiotherapy, work therapy, and the 
reestablishment of a social mil* are considered far better choices 
of treatment for aged depressives than placement in a home for 
the aged 

177. Cleland, Charles C. Career change ?nd rigidity in hir- 
ing practices. Occupational Mental Health, 2(2):11, 1972. 

Middle age is compared with adolescence in response to a news 
item on executive stress, because both ages are periods of adjust- 
ment and change. Similar to the adolescent's love problems, the 
40-55-year-old reflects a high rate of marital discord, divorce, and 
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remarr.age. It is suggested that employers emphasize no change 
in their characterization of employees over 40 years old when they 
should emphasize continuous growth and development. It is also 
suggested that organizational hiring people articulate great ex- 
pectations from this age grcup and benefit from the productive, 
creative changes which are occurring. 

178. Coddington, Dean R. The significance of Mfe events as 
etiologic factors in the diseases of children: I— A survey of pro- 
fessional workers. Journal of Psychosomatic Research (Bel- 
fast), 16(1):7-18, 1972. 

Events that occur in the lives of children were studied, and an 
attempt was made to establish the relative value as well as the 
comparative rank order of different events. A sample composed of 
131 teachers, 25 pediatricians, and 87 mental health workers 
employed in academic divisions of child psychiatry was instructed 
to rate a series of life events on their relative degree of necessary 
readjustment for preschool, elementary school, junior high school, 
and senior high school children. Social readjustment was defined 
as measuring the intensity and length of time necessary to accom- 
modate to a life event, regardless of the desirability of the event. 
The birth of a sibling was given an arbitrary value of 500 and the 
sample was asked to numerically rate the other events as they 
compared to this one; the geometric mean rating for each item was 
then determined. The rating behavior of teachers and mental 
health professionals was also examined and compared. No signifi- 
cant differences appeared in the rank order assigned to the jtems 
in any age group by group or subgroup of the sample, although the 
teachers consistently made higher estimates of the readjustment 
required by almost all events in the lives of older children. It is 
concluded that, using the life change urwts determined during this 
investigation, a simple measurement of the environmental factors 
impinging upon a child can be determined quickly and without 
interviewer bias. The method might also serve as a measure of the 
capacity of a child to adjust to social-psychological stress, but the 
need for the compilation of adequate control data is emphasized. 
While additional research in this area is needed, it appears that 
the method described has merit as a clinical research tool. 8 refer- 
ences. 



179. Coelho, George V.; Solomon, Frederic; Wolff, Carl; Stein- 
berg, Alma; and Hamburg, David A. Predicting coping be- 
havior in college. Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 
149<5):386-397, 1969. 

This study was designed to predict, by means of the Student- 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), coping behavior and dropout 




vulnerability among college freshmen. During precollege orienta- 
tion, 347 entering freshmen randomly selected from various schools 
of a large State university were administered the student TAT 
under standardized group testing conditions. From this group 39 
dormitory residents were selected who obtained high, low, or 
mixed student TAT ratings and were interviewed twice during 
the freshman year. From the selected sample, those who dropped 
out during the freshman year were interviewed personally and/or 
by phone. Three years later a followup check of the academic status 
of the 39 subjects was carried out through their university records, 
and their student TATs and interviews were compared with those 
who did not drop out. Interjudge reliability was satisfactory for 
both student TAT and interview assessments. Results confirmed 
the hypotheses that precollege student TAT measures of compe- 
tence would correlate significantly with freshman year interview 
assessments of coping behavior, and the student TAT ratings 
would differentiate between students who stayed ard students 
who dropped out. 14 references. (Author abstract modified) 

180. Coelho, G. V., and Stein, J. J. Coping with stresses of an 
urban planet: Impacts of uprooting: and overcrowding. Habi- 
tat, an International Journal (Great Britain), 2(3/4):379-390, 
1977. 

Most of the human race is still rooted in a rural way of life. But if 
present trends continue, by the year 2000 this will be an urban 
planet, with more than two-thirds of our race living and working 
in towns and cities. 

To grasp the challenge of behavioral adaptation to such a change, 
we need to take a spe es-wide perspective. [ 1-3] For 99 percent cf 
the time that man has existed, human societies flourished in small 
populations. For nearly 10,000 years, our habitats were essentially 
agricultural settlements. The industrial environment became 
widespread physically and symbolically only recently: it has revo- 
lutionized our lives in barely 200 years. Increasingly new stresses 
are produced by the scale and rate of such changes in our built 
environment, and new coping skills are needed to meet the socio- 
technical demands of modernization. 

Human beings develop from immature and dependent organ- 
isms into functioning adults according to a program of growth 
that is longer than that of any other mammal on earth. Such pro- 
longed dependency makes humans highly sensitive and vulnerable 
to the attention, care, support, and respect of significant people in 
their social orbit. There are, however, some adaptive advantages 
to such a protracted dependency. Under favorable conditions, this 
dependency helps prepare the young to adapt to different environ- 
ments and to develop a repertoire of coping skills necessary to deal 
with normal life-crises. 5 references. 
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181. Coelho, George V.; Solomon, Frederic; Wolff, Carl- 
Sternberg, Alma; and Hamburg, David A. "Predicting Compe- 
tence «" College With the Student-TAT: A Prospective Study." 

lBS^^fSS: 1 Sl t ^: n ' 1 InStkUte ° f Me " tal Health ' 

The Student-Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), a new projec- 

!' Lv, 7 Ue, n WhlPh in PreVi ° US StudieS differentiated normal 
and exceptionally competent adolescents from clinically disturbed 
ones was used .n a prospective study to predict dropout vulnera- 
bly and competence in college freshmen. During precollege 

sdectd fr; freShmen K FegU,ar aCad6mic «tatu g s, "randomly 
selected from various schools of a large State university, were 
administered the student TAT and a questionnaire under stand- 
ardized group-testing conditions. The student TAT require- sub- 
jects to write story responses to 11 recognizably specific college 

tuTnt'X?' h" f SL T een - asked about £ 

students high school activities, strengths, expected college per- 
formance, and the importance attached to college and graduating 
From the 347 students. 39 dormitory residents were selected who 
obtained high. low. or mixed student TAT ratings on the biJof 
precollege screening which use^ blind and independent assess 

sTaTusVf T'Z 1 AT St0FieS - ThreC yearS ,ater the academ" 
The rl f 3 9 ^^ts was checked through university records. 
The results confirmed that precollege student TAT measures of 
competence correlated significantly with independent followup 
in erv,ew assessments of coping behavior, and that the low and 

fTl7 of h" K ,« r H° UPS m ° St Vulntrable - s>™ they accounted 
for 17 of the 18 dropouts from the 39 subjects. Neither an inter- 
view nor the questionnaire indicated who would drop out. Student 
iuZnto"™' h0 ^ eVer - s J ucc ^sfully predicted the mostdropout- 
vu nerable group. An incidental finding was that most of the drop- 
out, were having -ademic difficulties, but there was no differ- 
ence II( high school averages for dropouts and nondropouts. 14 
references. (Author abstracted edited) 

Ino 2 ff C° a t en w DOnald J ^ llen ' Marti " G ; Pollin - William; 
Inoff, Gale, Werner. Martha; an d Dibble, Eleanor. Personal- 

nLthnn^" 1 -"! m r tWinS: Com P ete ™e in the newborn and 
preschool periods. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 11(4 ):62:i-644, 1972. J^nna 

tinnV^r t0 StUd f Pers0nalit y development in twins, some rela- 
tions between early constitutional differences and behavior be- 

hown T! ? V ana ' yZed in fiV0 sets of twi ™- ^ was 
shown that early constitutional differences were strongly asso- 
rted with specftc behavioral patterns of preschool-age children 
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The group of newborns characterized by good health, physiologi- 
cal adaptation, vigor, good attention, calmness, and normal neu- 
rological examinations developed into the better coping, more 
competent, more trusting, and linguistically more mature pre- 
schoolers. The group characterized by problems during the first 
week of life develooed into more fearful and frenetic children. It is 
suggested that these associations may be shaped in part by the 
ways in which the constitutional differences and subsequent devel- 
opment of the children relate to life experiences and parental feel- 
ings. 21 references. 

183. Cohen, Frances Psychological preparation, coping, and 
recovery from surgery. Dissertation Abstracts International. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; University Microfilms, No. 76-15145, (HC, 
$15; MF, $8). 399 pp. 

One hundred and fifty-eight elective surgery patients were in- 
terviewed preoperatively and classified into three groups based 
on whether they showed avoidance, vigilance, or both kinds of 
coping behavior concerning their forthcoming surgery in a study 
of the influences of various factors involved in major surgery on 
patients' recovery from surgery. The factors were; patients' mode 
of coping with stress, the effects of different types of preoperative 
psychological preparation designed to influence postoperative cop- 
ing strategies, and the relevance of general personality trait di- 
mensions. It was concluded that many psychological factors affect 
recovery from surgery and that the various recovery measures 
represent different and perhaps independent aspects of the re- 
covery process and are therefore subject to diverse psychological 
influences. Days in the hospital and negative psychological reac- 
tions seemed to be most subject to influence from informational 
inputs whereas minor complications and pain medications also 
suggested that the postoperative period may be one in which it is 
difficult if not impossible to involve patients in any real sense as 
active participants in their own recovery process. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

184. Cohen, Pauline; Dizenhuz, Israel M.; and Winget, Caro- 
lyn. Family adaptation to terminal illness and death of a par- 
ent. Social Casework, 58(4);223-228, 1077. 

To further examine the effects of chronic psychological stress on 
family adaptation to the terminal illness and death of a parent, 
role definition, communication patterns, and support system utili- 
zation of 42 families in which either the mother or father died of 
cancer were studied. Analysis of data indicated a strong correla- 
tion between the free flow of communication and information, and 
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the utilization of internal family support systems. Postdeath fam- 
ily restabihzation was found to significantly correlate with free- 
dom of communication and support system utilization. It was also 
found that in families in which the mother died, patterns of com- 
munication were lower and restabilization more difficult. In many 
cases in which the mother was terminally ill, she had not been 
informed of the impending death and little open discussion of the 
illness took place. Data suggest the importance of open communi- 
cation in overall family adaptation to terminal illness and in post- 
death restabihzation. Indications of findings to service delivery 
for these families are briefly discussed. 3 references. 

185. Cohen, Richard L. Pregnancy stress and maternal per- 
ceptions of infant endowment. In: Menolascino, F., ed Psy- 
chiatric Aspects of Mental Retardation. Seattle: Special Child 
Publications, 1971. pp. 313-321. 

Several case studies are presented to indicate that stress in- 
curred at any point during the adaptational process of pregnancy 
may seriously interfere with a favorable outcome of that process 
Stress has the effect of distorting the mother's capacity fo- objec- 
tive perception of the infant's capacities. Pregnancy stresses are 
often converted into fears about the infant's or the child's survival 
or about his state of physiological and functional intactness. Some 
relationship between the nature of the stress and the subsequent 
pattern of maternal fears about the child is noted. Recognition of 
pathological child-rearing attitudes as early as possible is stressed 
due to significant influence in producing adverse developmental 
outcome in the child. 10 references. (Author abstract) 

186. Cohen, S.I.; Silverman, A. J., and Shmavonian, B. M. 
The measurement of human adaptation to stressful environ- 
ments. General Systems, 4:231-241, 1959. 

The measurement of human adaptation to stressful environment 
was described. In one series of experiments, subjects were exposed 
to four different periods in which various measures were taken. 
Period 1 was a resting period, and in the three periods which 
followed the subjects were exposed to periods of acceleration on a 
human centrifuge. The level of arousal was determined by the skin 
resistance method. The subject, most susceptible to the effects of 
the accelerative forces showed the highest level of central nervous 
system arousal in the period immediately preceding exposure to 
the stress. The high level of arousal before and during the gravity 
(G) stress may have made the low-G tolerance subjects less able to 
tolerate minimal increases in the stress. Subjects have been ex- 
posed to: ( 1 ) emotional stresses such as arousing statements which 
were presented to subjects who were seated alone in a darkened 
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room; (2) physical stresses such as being accelerated on the human 
centrifuge; (3) injections of various drugs; or (4) combinations of 
physical, drug, and emotional stresses. Angry states were often 
associated with an increase in the amount of noradrenaline in the 
urine. Anxiety states were o'ten associated with an increase in 
adrenaline. In a series of experiments, subjects were given, at 
periodic intervals, an injection of water, an injection of mecholyl, 
and an injection of adrenaline. Heart rate after mecholyl was 
greater than during the baseline period, the post-water-injection 
period, and the post-adrenaline period. Skin resistance changes 
showed greater arousal during the post-water-injection period 
than during the adrenaline period. Changes in the pressure within 
a vein were significantly greater following the introduction of 
charged words and phrases than following bland expressions. 7 
references. 

187. Colomb, Georges, and Hamburger, Jean. Psychological 
and moral problems of renal transplantation. Psychological 
Aspects of Surgery. Boston: Little, Brown, 1967, pp. 157-177. 

Results of the psychiatric examination of 22 donors in a renal 
transplantation program are reported. Excerpts from case reports 
illustrate emotional ties between donors and recipients, plus moti- 
vations and evidences of emotional stability or instability in both 
donors and recipients. Examination of a voluntary donor of a kid- 
ney should be comprehensive and should include assessments of 
emotional stability; the donor should not be subject to external 
pressure influencing his decision to donate part of his body. Psy- 
chiatric examination of each potential recipient is also necessary 
before transplantation to estimate the patient's capacity for adapt- 
ing himself to the treatment and to the demanding, prolonged 
rehabilitation process. 

188. Constandse, William J. A neglected personnel problem. 
Personnel Journal, 51(2):129-i33, 1972. 

Many men past 40 years of age go through a difficult phase of 
adjustment in their careers. The symptoms of this male climac- 
teric period may include: dissatisfaction with work, restlessness 
and irritability, periods of depression, neglect of their wives, and 
indulgence in gambling, drugs or alcohol, and financial specula- 
tion. At the start of their careers, most men have a tendency to 
overrate their promotional opportunities or professional capabili- 
ties. By the time a man reaches the age of 40 and finds himself in 
stiff competition with young, ambitious, and skilled college grad- 
uates who are pushing hard for advancement, however, it is not 
unusual for him to feel that he is stuck in a dull job and to expe- 
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rience complete disillusionment if he does not have the necessary 
advanced education or job rotation possibilities to meet and resolve 
new challenges. Although many men take the risky step of start- 
ing a second career in order to cope with their situation, others 
have found an equally satisfactory and less whimsical solution to 
the problems they experience during their climacteric period by 
taking stock of their own capabilities and ^defining their own 
goals. 

189. Coogan, Joseph P. A matter of life and death— Report 
on a national training center for suicidologists. SK&F Psychi- 
atric Reports, 37:21-23, 1968. 

The Nation s first program designed to teach suicidology has 
been initiated at the Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 
sponsored by an NIMH grant. This constitutes a national training 
center for people who will participate in local suicide prevention 
services. Fellows are chosen from key specialties in the mental 
health field in order that each may contribute something different 
to the program. It is hoped that students, upon completion of the 
program, will do research, clinical work, and serve as administra- 
tors in the field of suicidology. The program includes work in the 
hospital's clinics, training in crises intervention, and a range of 
courses and seminars which consider suicide from the point of 
view of sociology, anthropology, and psychology. Emphasis is 
placed on the clinical aspect of the curriculum in order that the 
participants may learn to recognize the potentially suicidal. The 
fellows perform "psychological autopsies," investigating definite 
and suspected suicide cases. This provides an insight into society's 
attitudes toward suicide. The program is not limited to the study 
of suicide; it studies all self-destructive behavior. 

190. Coons, Frederick W. The developmental tasks of the col- 
lege student. In: Feinstein, S., ed. Adolescent Psychiatry, Vol. 
I. New York, Basic Books, 1971. pp. 256-274. 

The nature of psychological development during late adoles- 
cence, as characterized by that of the college student, is examined, 
and factors contributing to instability during this period are sug- 
gested. Since late adolescence is a decisive turning point and a 
time of crisis, it often overtaxes the integrative capacity of the 
individual and results in adaptive failures, ego deformations, 
defensive maneuvers, and severe psychopathology. At this time, 
difficulties in resolving the child-parent relationship may arise, 
sexual identity must be solidified, personal value systems are 
formed, the capacity for true intimacy becomes apparent, and a 
decision must be made regarding a life's work. Those working 
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with college students should constantly be aware of the challenges 
facing them. It appears from clinical experience that sufficient 
symptoms of maladaption usually are present in disturbed young 
people at this stage of development to allow psychotherapeutic 
intervention at an optimum time. Several personal qualities of the 
analyst that are prerequisite in dealing with such personb are 
suggested, as well as some indications for college educators and 
administrators. 18 references. 

191. Cooper, Atha J.; Newton, M.R.; and Brown, Racine D. 
The development of behavior control competency in preado- 
lescence: A case vignette. People Watching, l(l):32-36, 1971. 

The activities of a third-party interventionist, a mental health 
worker related to the school system, are reported. The crisis inter- 
vention described focused on sixth grade girls in an elementary 
school who were fighting, forming hate clubs, and causing the 
teachers so many discipline problems that it wa a interfering with 
the teaching process. The following dimensions are highlighted: 
immediacy of intervention, trust relationship, structural interven- 
tions, facilitating versus controlling, problem-solving orientation, 
and mobilization of group membership sanctions. It is suggested 
that the model of the third-party interventionist could be further 
developed and used by the resources existing in most school sys- 
tems and that the crisis intervention approach can be effectively 
used by classroom teachers and school administrators. (Author 
abstract modified) 

192. Cooper, Cary L. Coping with life stress after sensitivity 
training. Psychological Reports, 31(2):602, 1972. 

The coping behavior of former sensitivity training groups (T- 
groups) participants and control subjects was examined during a 
period of stress afte' training. Psychological stress was assessed in 
terms of the frequency of visits to the doctor (judged by the doctor 
to oe symptoms of disturbance). In an earlier study with these 
subjects, there were no significant differences between T-group 
and controls with respect to the number of visits to the doctor 
during the terms before and after training. Examination of the 
data during the time of stress, however, indicated that subjects in 
the T-group tended to visit their doctors less often with symptoms 
of stress than did the controls. The results indicate some reduction 
in frequency of visits to the doctor during stress by students who 
formerly attended ^-groups. However, this may not mean that 
these students cope better with stress during a period of height- 
ened tension. It is suggested that these students sought other sources 
of support during the stress period, for instance, other students 
who participated in the T-group. 4 references. 
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193, Corson, Samuel A.; ( arson, Elizabeth O'Leary; and 
Kirilcuk, Vladimir. Individual differences in respiratory 
responses of i^ogs to psychologic stress and Anokin's formula- 
tion of the functional system as a unit of biological adaptation. 
International Journal of Psychohiology, 1(1):1-12, 1970. 

Reproducible and nrarked individual differences were observed 
in responses of dogs to psychological stress in the course of develop- 
ment of Pavlovian conditional motor defense reflexes in a sound- 
shielded room maintained at a temperature of 21 to 23 degrees C. 
After several experiments, some dogs invariably exhibited a stable 
characteristic tetrad of responses to the e^'; e conditioning room 
complex: hyperpnea, copious salivation, k jhycardia, and anti- 
diuresis. The primar> reaction of these dogs to emotional stress 
appeared to be increased heat production. The antidiuresis thus 
served the function of conserving body water, so that it would be 
available for thermoregulatory salivation. These responses dis- 
appeared or were markedly ameliorated when the same dogs were 
studied by a different experimenter in a control room never asso- 
ciated with psychologic streis. The tetrad of physiologic responses 
always reapprared when the dogs were returned to the Pavlovian 
conditio:/ng room. Other dogs, when exposed to the same experi- 
mental procedure, failed to exhibit this tetrad of physiologic re- 
sponses to the Pavlovian conditioning room, although some of 
these animals may show a temporary mild antidiuresis and some 
tachycardia during the first few experiments. The dogs which 
exhibit this stable tetrad of responses to the Pavlovian room sug- 
gest a persistent activation of the action acceptor formulated by 
Anokin as an integral part of the functional system as a unit of 
biological adaptation. Since electrocutaneous reinforcement in a 
Pavlovian conditioning situation does not permit the animals to 
achieve * consummatory adaptive response, the functional system 
formulated by Anokin as a mechanism of integrated behavioral 
viscer ' adaptation becomes transformed into a system of oiologi- 
cal maladaptation, w.iich may lead to the development of psycho- 
pathology. 38 references. (Author abstract modified) 

194. Cowan, Barbara; Currie, Mary; Krol, Roza; and Rich- 
ardson, Jean. Holding unwilling clients in treatment Social 
Casework, 50(3):146-151, 1969. 

Traditional treatment techniques that have been successful with 
neurotics are not effective with those persons who come to an 
agency in crisis and withdraw as soon as their stress is alleviated 
despite the fact that their managerial ability remains chronically 
poor. Therefore, caseworkers i \ a family service agency formed a 
study group to experiment with new approaches emphasizing 
regular reaching out through home visits. The common character- 
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ist lcs of f;im lilt's in this group were found to be severe emotional 
and economic deprivation, inconsistent parental behavior, and 
impulsive acting out. The study confirmed that planned reaching 
out could help some fauilies overcome their mistrust and, through 
identification with the social worker, reach a more mature level of 
ego de\ elopment One of the goals was to help the clients substitute 
verbal communication for acting out. The current emphasis on 
crisis intervention and short-term counseling may result in provi- 
sion of services to more individuals, hut the more severely deprived 
families cannot benefit significantly from such an approach. With- 
out a long-term treatment program, these families are unable to 
make 1 us*» of improved community resoui ,i s such as those planned 
in an antipoverty campaign, i reference 

195. Cox, Murray, and Hoskins, Trevor. Collaboration be- 
tween psychiatrist and medical officer in a boys' boarding 
school. Practitioner (I^ndon), 210< 1256):209-216, 1973. 

Some observations on the first 2 years of collaboration between a 
consultant psychiatrist and a resident medical officer in a boys' 
boarding school in Kngland are presented. Characteristics of the 
student population are discussed and the method of referral for 
psychotherapy is described. The consulting psychiatrist assists the 
medical officer in evaluating ( 1 ) the assets and liabilities of both 
child and family. (2) the coping capacity of child and family in 
relation to stress, and i'A) the emotional needs of the child if adap- 
tive growth and development are lo occur. It is in the counseling- 
trauiing area that the appointment of a consultant psychiatrist to 
a boarding school has the most to offer The framework of eoun- 
scling-training in the school is described. 14 references. 

196. Crandall, Virginia. Achievement behavior in young 
children. Young Children, 20(2):77-90, 196^ 

Studies of achievement behavior in young children were re- 
viewed within the context of studies of older children and adoles- 
cents Studies in th following areas were discussed: the personal- 
ity characteristics of achieving childrc anxiety and test per- 
formance, hu'vement motivation and altitudes directly related 
to aehiev » "ctivities, ^e\ differences: parental influences on 
the ehi< i *ement behavior. Achieving children, In contrast 

to peers > -ho perform less well, do not seem to need to depen J ')n 
adults but are somewhat compliant to their ck nands and accept 
adults* high (-/situation* of the importance of achievement. Achiev- 
ing children of preschool and early elementary ag_ are somewhat 
aggressive and competitive, but their social relationships are 
generally good: however, by junior high age social relationships 
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deteriorate, and the children are less creative and more anxious. 
Girls are anxious regarding achievement, attempt to obtain ap- 
proval for their achievement efforts, are prone to avoid the ri3k of 
failing, are dependent on adult help, and cannot rate their own 
competence accurately, often "underselling" it. It is possible that 
girls achieve for different reasons than boys. High levels of active 
parental involvement, particularly among cross-sex, parent-child 
lines, provide the basis for achievement motivation, performance 
on intelligence tests, and intellectual achievement behaviors evi- 
denced in free play. The attitudes of parents about their own per- 
sonal achievements affect their attitudes toward their children's 
achievements and influence their own behavior with their children 
in achievement activities. The almost exclusive emphasis on intel- 
lectual achievement has resulted in a paucity of research in the 
area of achievement development. 61 references. 

197. Croog, Sydney H. The family as a source of stress. In: 
Levme, S., ed. Social Stress. Chicago: Aldin Publishing, 
1970. pp. 19-53. 

A review of the literature is presented, and methodological prob- 
lems concerning the family as a source of stress are discussed. 
Conceptual and methodological issues and some examples of direc- 
tions of research that are concerned with problems of how stresses 
may originate with the family (family form and structures and 
value conflicts) are discussed. Stressors associated with the nor- 
mal life cycle of individuals in the family and of the complete 
family, role conflict situations, interaction, and interpersonal 
relationships are examined. Ways in which adaptive responses to 
stress within the family may themselves serve as stressors are 
considered. 109 references. 

198. Crosby, Marian H., and Connolly, Mary Grace. The 
study of mental health and the school nurse. Journal of School 
Health, 40(7):373-378, 1970. 

A study was conducted to determine the mental health needs of 
school-age children and the resources used by the school nurse in a 
school district in Illinois. The specific areas researched were: (1) 
What are the mental health problems in school-age children as 
viewed by school nurses? (2) What do the school nurses do about 
the mental health problems including what resources are used? (3) 
What do the school nurses see as a need in the area of additional 
resources? Some of the findings of the study arc. The most common 
situations in which students manifested mental health problems 
were stress of learning and psychosomatic problems; for children 
who came to the health nurse with emotional problems, both direc- 
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tive and nondireetive interviewing technique-" were used. Other 
nurse techniques were: empathetic listening, focusing on feeung, 
physical support it. eluding resting on a cot when indicated, func- 
tioning as a consistent figure, giving attention to somatic com- 
plaints when indicated, psychological support, and helping the 
child develop insight, k the area of resources, the school nurse 
expressed a greate. need for psychiatric evaluations, treatment, 
communications, coordination, and accessibility of services for 
emotionally disturbed children. The findings stress the importance 
of school nursing, both in prevention and treatment of mental or 
emotional problems. 14 references. 

199. Culbert, Samuel A., and Kenshaw. Jean R. Coping with 
the stresses of travel as an opportunity for improving the 
quality of vvork and family life. Family Process, 1 1(3|:321- 
337, i972. 

A case in which heavy business travel created problems both for 
un industrial organization and the families of employees involved 
is explored. To cope wuh the problem, the family perspective was 
brought into the organization by means of a husband-wife work- 
shop. The workshop used structure to fit privacy norms of indus- 
try, to help couples explore aspects of their relationships that 
determined tivjir individual and joint response to organizational 
and family stress, and to develop collaborative resources for cop- 
ing with thohe stresses. The benefits to the families and the organi- 
zation went beyond coping with the stresses of business travel and 
extended to other important aspects of bjth business and family 
life. (Author abstract modified) 

200. Cuiik, A.; Horackova, E.; and Glucksman, J. Adaptate 
na ruzne druhy zateze v zavislosti na psychofyziologickem 
typu. [Adaptation to different sorts of stresses with regard to 
psychophysiologic type.] Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie (Praha), 
66(3)143-151, 1970. 

Types of reaction to different M>rts of stresses (hunger, sleep 
deprivation, inversion of biorhythms) and their relation to the per- 
sonality structure have been followed in a complex chain of exper- 
iments. Each of the mentioned stresses singled out experiment 
subjects according to their tolerance thresholds and characteristic 
reactions into five identical groups. The aim of the lastexperiment 
was to find out whether the findings were valid under such ex- 
pressed stresses as maximal load of the motoric, intellectual, and 
emotional component under chronic irregular biorhythms. For 
t.us purpose the authors chose as experimen al persons outstand- 
ing actors of "small form" theaters, A total of 18 persons hav^ been 





tested before and after theater performances in the moment when 
even extratheatrical activity was toploaded. Psychophysiological 
parameters, electic reaction readiness, interpersonal behavior 
tendency, blood pressure and pulse changes, pyruvic acid levels in 
urine, clinical history, condition of health, doping, preference of 
basic foodstuffs, and general living regime have been observed. 
This intensive stress provoked different reactions according to 
personality structure. The dependence of individual groups on 
nutrition habits was apparent. Rational nutritional habits might 
influence physiologically the level of adaptation and tolerance 
thresholds in people with a highly stressful type of profession and 
decrease their dependence on psychopharmacologic. alcohol, and 
caffein doping. 11 references. (Author abstract modified) 

201. Dabrowski Kazimierz. Wybrane zagadnienia z 
psychoprofilaktyki nerwic. [Selected problems of the psycho- 
prophylaxis of neuroses.] In. Pamietnik 28 Nauk Zjazdu Psy- 
chiatrow Pol w Lublinie, Wrzes 1963, 1965, Pzwl, Warszawa 
1965. pp. 151-154. 

Neuroses are prevented by avoiding situations of stress or con- 
flict. As this is hardly possible, the difficulty of the neurotic 
patient in adaoting to the stress situation must be overcome. In 
such cases, dynamic treatment is the treatment of choice. A case is 
described of a graduate student who suffered from "examination 
neurosis/' The patient's condition improved when others 
expressed "sympathy" toward him. Another case is presented of a 
26-year-old male patient who suffered from childhood neuroses 
due to a peculiar sex education and development of moral stand- 
ards. He was also a thorough introvert. As therapy, a work pro- 
gram was developed which changed the patients dominant 
reflexes and led to his cure. 

202. Dacquino, G, Educazione Psicoaffettiva, [Psychoaffec- 
tive education.] Torino: Borla, 1972. 

Intended for physicians, educators, and prospective parents, 
this work covers a variety of fields including psychoanalysis, sex- 
ology, gynecology, obstetrics, venerology, pedagogy, mental 
hygiene, and social medicine. The assumption on which the work 
' is based is the psychoanalytical concept of conflict between love 
and hate with which every individual begins his life. Psychological 
maturation is dependent on the ability to sublimate and integrate 
these two instinctive forces. The structure r nd conscious and 
unconscious personality development is examined, and the critical 
moments when a correct emotional education is important for the 
healthy development of children and adolescents are identified. 
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Thus a complete pedagogical orientation for the attainment of 
mental health is presented. The text is enriched with excerpts of 
dialogues between parents and children typical for different 
stages of child development and contains a bibliography subdi- 
vided by topics. 

203. Daly, Michael Joseph. Sexual attitudes in menooausal 
and postmenopausal women. Medical Aspects of Human Sex- 
uality, 2(5):48-53, 1968. 

Sexual attitudes in menopausal and postmenopausal females 
were studied. An array of sexual attitudes are to be found in 
women during the climacteric. The variations are based on cul- 
tural background, parental attitudes, previous life experiences, 
present social environment, and the overall health of the woman, 
as well as her fantasies about the menopause. The menopausal 
woman's body image is affected by the physiologic changes that 
occur. The depression of the climacteric period is probably the 
most common emotional finding. The single woman at this stage of 
life has either sublimated her sexual feeling in a healthy way or 
become angry and hostile because she has not adopted a more 
sexual existence. The normal married woman continues to enjoy 
sexual union depending on the desire and ability of her husband. 
In evaluating the responses of women in the later years of life, the 
conclusion was reached that sexual excitability outlasts the repro- 
ductive capacity of a woman by a considerable number of years. 
9 references. 



204. Darbonne, Allen R. Crisis: A review of theory, practice 
and research. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research and Practice, 
4(2)49-56, 1967. 

This article attempts to review literature dealing with the psy- 
chological crisis concept, which has appeared since the concept's 
inception 20 ytars ago. Areas reviewed include the definition and 
characteristics of crisis, the relationship of crisis theory to other 
theoretical systems silc itional aspects of crisis, interpersonal 
family and group aspects of crisis, and individual and psychody- 
namic aspects of crisis. Crisis therapy is brief therapy, to help the 
ego in its cognitive, synthesizing, and integrating functions, and 
an action therapy, involvi*": work with significant others. Active 
crisis intervention, based the belief that current success leads to 
future success, attacks the observable behavior directly. Creative 
problem solving also offers advantages in the treatment of crisis. 
Ill references. 
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205. Darnauer, Paul Fredrick. The adolescent experience in 
career Army families. Springfield, Va.: NTIS, AD-710816 
(HC, $3; MF, $.95). 

The study sought to assess the influence of the Army, a unique 
social system, on the adolescent experience of youth in career 
Army families. Focus was on the friendship patterns, school expe- 
rience, and social advantages and disadvantages perceived by ado- 
lescents and their parents The influences were considered from 
the perspective of Army system functional problem solving and its 
effect on accomplishment of adolescent developmental ta^ks. 
(Journal abstract-USGRDR) 

206. Davidson. F.; C hoque*. M.; Etienne, M.; and Tale$rhani, M. 
Contribution a l'etude du suicide des adolescents: Etude 
medico-sociale de 139 tentatives de suicide. [A contribution to 
the study of adolescent suicides: A medicosocia; study of 139 
suicide attempts.] Hygiene Mentale (Paris), 61(1) 1-32, 1972. 

A survey of adolescent suicide attempts is presented which 
includes their medicosocial history and their psychological evalua- 
tion. The results revealed the overwhelming contribution of social 
pathology to the predisposal toward suicide. ( ver 60 percent of the 
adolescents examined were subject to familial and social difficul- 
ties; in the majority of cases the essential problems had originated 
long before the suicidal acl. In S3 percent of the cases, along with 
the familial and social difficulties, a serious problem of mental 
health was associated wth one of the parents The suicide attempt, 
simultaneously an escape and an appeal for help, is a response to 
the anxietv which is posed regarding the future. The frequency of 
recidivism in suicide attempts appears to be specific to a group of 
adolescents who are confronted with both familial problems and 
mental problems. Comparative psychological studies between 
.lUicidal adolescents and normal high school students serve to show 
the relevant personality traits in which they differ (boredom, feel- 
ings of rejection, self-confidence, and their attitudes toward their 
parents). 27 references. 

207. Davidson, Park (),, and Bobey. Marie J. Repressor- 
sensitizer differences on repeated exposures to pain. Percep- 
tual and Motor Skills, 31(3):711-714, 1970. 

To determine repressor-sensitizer differences on repeated expo- 
sures to pain, a Hardy Wolff (ioodell Heat Test and a pressure 
algometer test of pain tolerance were given to 72 female >s divided 
into two groups on the basis of their repression-sensuization scale 
scores. Half the ss received the heat test first while half received 
the pressure test fir*t Fiv> minute* elapsed between the two 
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trials. Analysis of the data indicated that repressors had a higher 
tolerance for pain than sensitizers on the first trial. However, 
repressors showed a significant decrease in their tolerance scores 
from trial 1 to 2, but sensitizers did not. These results were oppo- 
site to those expected, indicating that personality factors may have 
a different effect on the way an individual copes with repeated 
exposures to psychological stresses and with repeated exposure to 
pain. 17 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

208. Davis, Michael and Zolovick, Andrew J. Habituation of 
the startle response in adrenalectomized rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 8<4):579-584, 1972. 

In a series of three experiments, startle responsiveness and rate 
of habituation of adrenalectomized and nonadrenalectomized rats 
were compared by repetitively presenting tone? at several differ- 
ent intensities, interstimulus intervals, or over several days. Fif- 
teen each adrenalectomized, sham-operated, and nonoperated rats 
were presented with 27 tones at each of three intensities on 2 
successive days; or 60 tones at a 60-second interstimulus interval 
with each tone being followed by another tone either 2, 4, 8, or 16 
seconds later; or 50 tones at a 30-second interstimulus interval on 
each of 5 successive days. All groups had equivalent initial startle 
amplitudes and showed equivalent rates of response decrement at 
each test intensity and each interstimulus interval as well as over 
successive days of exposure. The results indicate that the adrenal 
glands are not crucial for habituation of the acoustic startle 
response and suggest that those aspects of stress adaptation that 
require an intact adrenal pituitary system are not important for 
habituation of the startle. 16 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

209. Dee, Venita Dyer. Contingency management in a crisis 
class. Exceptional Children, 38<8):631-634, 1972. 

An example of contingency management in a class of children 
having emotional proulems is presented. The class, which is oper- 
ated in Scottsdale, Arizona, is set up to modify existing maladap- 
tive behavior, to make each child able to cope with his particular 
problem areas, and to function adequately in a regular classroom. 
In the class, the day is divided into work periods and play periods; 
thus the child knows what is expected of him at all times. During 
the work periods, each child prepares lessons from a personal 
folder which is prepared with his particular abilities and disabili- 
ties in mind. He works at his own speed but is responsible for 
completing a certain amount of work within a specified amount of 
time. The amount of work required increases as the child moves 
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along in the program. During the play periods, the students are 
given a variety of activities in which they may engage; although 
these are less structured than the work periods, they still have 
consistent boundaries. Durii.g the olay periods, the children are 
told that if they play well together, they will be rewarded and 
allowed to do something desirable; if they do not play well together 
they vill be denied the desirable activity and, in some instances, 
the opportunity to continue playing. Examples of two students 
whose behavior was positively modified by the program are given. 
4 references. 

210. Defourny, M.; Timsit, M., and Dongier, M. Etude com- 
paree de 15 sujets atteints d'angor coronarien et de 30 sujets 
victimes d un infarctus du myocarde au moyen du test de 
Rorschach. [A comparative study of 1 5 subjects with angina 
pectoris and 30 subjects with myocardial infarct by means of 
the Rorschach test.] Revue de Mcdecine P&yckosomatique et de 
Psychologie Medicate (Paris), 14(2):157-169, 1972. 

The psychological differentiation between 15 patients with 
angina pectoris and 30 with myocardial infarct was investigated 
using responses to Rorschach tests. It was possible to distinguish 
two types of anxiety: neurotic and fear of disintegration or death. 
A patient with myocardial infarct is more likeiy to have the capac- 
ity for repression than the patient with angina, and is considered 
more capable of coping with anxiety; this patient, however, suffers 
from a profound hidden anxiety. The patients with angina are 
more closely related to th ; neurotic type of organization. The 
important difference between the two types of cardiac patients is 
seen in me anal i egression fixation. This regression is typical of 
the infarct patient. The phallic genital regression fixation was 
common to both groups, and was found more uniformly in the 
angina group. The infarct patient appears to be more of the pre- 
genital type. A new clinical approach to the cardiac patient is pro- 
posed. 32 references. 

211. Delong, Rieva Darlene. Individual differences in pat- 
terns of anxiety arousal, stress-relevant information and re- 
covery from surgery. Dissertation Abstracts International. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 71-16307 (HC 
$10; MF, $4). 

A study was made of ( 1 ) patterns of anxiety arousal and adapta- 
tion among individuals with different coping styles ana (2) the 
effect of information on recovery from surgery. It was expected 
that individuals who use extreme defenses of vigilance or avoidance 
would show less adaptation during tne interval between being 
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scheduled for surgery and admission to the hospital than the mid- 
dle group, and that information about surgery would be helpful 
only if it was compatible with the individual's preferred mode of 
anxiety reduction. Assessment of coping styles was made on the 
basis of a sentence completion test, and anxiety levels were deter- 
mined by the State Trait Anxiety Inventory. Results show the 
middle group had a greater increment in anxiety initially than 
either extreme group. Individuals preferring vigilant defenses 
(copers) also showed a greater increment than those using avoi- 
dant defenses (avoiders). Pre-operatively the middle group was 
less anxious, copers were unchanged, and avoiders were more anx- 
ious than initially. With regard to recovery, individuals given spe- 
cific information had a less complicated recovery and were dis- 
charged earlier than those given general information. The 
patterns of anxiety arousal and reduction, together with the re- 
covery scores, suggest that differences among the coping styles in 
patterns of adaptation to threat determine the effect of informa- 
tion and the ultimate stress response. (Journal abstract modified) 

212. Demangeon, M. Le probleme de 1'anxiete scolaire. 
[Problem of academic anxiety.] Bulletin de Psychologies 
20(10-15):859-867, 1967. 

Anxiety test* *ere given to different groups of sixth- and sev- 
enth- grade st' dents in the form of multiple-choice questionnaires 
and sentence-completion tests. Test score variations among 23 
classes of 12-year-olds indicated that interclass and intraclass 
variations were similar when academic anxiety and general anx- 
iety questions were separate. Tests, administered to 674 12-year- 
old boys, revealed a great variation of mean anxiety scores, par- 
ticularly on the questionnaire. It is concluded that test variations 
depended on the student's particular class. Teacher's personality, 
teaching methods, students' geographic location, and proximity to 
vacations were also thought to influence anxiety, although further 
information is needed to confirm the significance of these varia- 
bles. Students were grouped into four socioeconomic levels accord- 
ing to fathers' professions. There was no significant difference in 
anxiety between these groups. It is concluded that anxiety is an 
important factor in academic adaptation. (Copyright 1968, the 
American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

214. Demoulin, C. La notion ethologique d'adapiation. [The 
ethological theory of adaptation.] Fcuilletr Psyehiatriques de 
Liege (Liege, Belgium), 4(1):48-51, 1971. 

A brief theoretical discussion of the concept of ethological adap- 
tation is presented. The importance of Darwinian social theory 
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and the early imprinted object relations in adaptation are stressed. 
Man's liberation from imaginary alienation and madness by the 
introduction of a symbolic order, that of language, is also dis- 
cussed. 9 references. 

215. Deri, Sasan. Interpretation and language. In: Hammer, 
E. F., ed. Use of Interpretation in Treatment, Technique and 
AH. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1968. pp. 141-147. 

Whatever the form of neurosis or psychosis, language is im- 
paired. In psychoanalysis the patient learns to use language cor- 
rectly, to name the previously unnamed content of his inner world, 
and to communicate and share expression. The patient's attention 
cathexis is directed to previously unformulated but effective men- 
tal phenomena. In the analyst-patient dialogue the level of psychic 
organization is raised by establishment of well-organized relation- 
ships through proper syntax and use of tenses (realistic relation- 
ship to time is a significant factor m good ego functioning). The 
psychoanalytic setting, under the aegis of transference, closely 
parallels the conditions of the early mother-child relationship in 
which speech was learned. Speaking in terms of Gestalt percep- 
tions, it can be said that the function of language is an ordering 
and a clarification of mental life. Free association is also commu- 
nicative; the analyst must use skill and empathy to show his patient 
that his verbalizations are understood, and to guide him to the use 
of shared language. 13 references. 

216. Dewald, Paul A. The therapeutic process: Termination. 
In: Dewald, P., ed. Psychotherapy: A Dynamic Approach. 2nd 
ed. New York: Basic Books, 1971. pp. 273-292. 

The termination of psychotherapy is in many ways dynamically 
similar to the normal developmental stage of late adolescence. The 
adolescent is much involved in the problems of dependence and 
independence, self and identity, and the conflicts between the 
challenges of the real world ahead as compared with the regres- 
sive satisfactions of the childhood which has been left behind. It is 
the therapist's task (analogous to the task of the good parent) to 
help the patient cope with the various conflicts and anxieties 
involved in termination, and in spite of the patient's wish to avoid 
the discomfort or pain they produce, to help him pass through this 
developmental stage and the'ice out into the world beyond. Con- 
sideration is also given to: 0) termination of unsuccessful treat- 
ment; (2) strategy of termination of successful treatment through 
insight-directed therapy and supportive therapy; (3) indications 
for termination; and (4) contact after termination. 8 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 
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217, Diaz-Guerrero, R, Occupational values of Mexican 
school children: A comparative intra and cross cultural study. 
Totus Homo (Milan), 4(l):18-26, 1972. 

Eight hundred Mexican school children, male and female, 10 
and 14 years old, of two socioeconomic classes responded to a 
paired comparison study of 15 occupational values. At the same 
time across the world seven other national groups of school child- 
ren answered the same questionnaire. A method to pinpoint occu- 
pational value preferences of the Mexican child is illustrated. 
Values considered include altruism, aesthetics, independence, 
management, success, self-satisfaction, intellectual stimulation, 
creativity, security, prestige, economic returns, surroundings, as- 
sociates, variety, and following father. Of all the groups studied 
the Mexican children were highest in desire to follow father in 
occupation. 9 references. (Author abstract modified) 

218, Dittes, James E, Impulsive closure as reaction to 
failure-induced threat, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 63(3):562-569, 1961, 

In order to account for the phenomenon of closure which is dif- 
ferentially applied by different persons to ambiguous stimuli, it 
was proposed that closure generally acquires a self-esteem en- 
hancing reward value, and that persons experiencing greater need 
to maintain or enhance self-esteem would be more likely to impose 
more impulsive closure. Using 57 student subjects, self-esteem was 
manipulated by causing some subjects to experience failure on an 
ego-involving task, and others to experience failure on a nonin- 
volving task or to experience success, Results confirmed the hy- 
pothesis, as ego-involving failure resulted in more impulsive clo- 
sure. This was indicated by tendencies to; (1) find a positive mean- 
ing in an essentially incoherent prose passage; and (2) base the 
impression of another person exclusively on more prominent traits 
and to ignore inconsistent traits. Only the subjects low in self- 
esteem, low in a type of intellectual ability, or high in valuation of 
achievement were vulnerable to tht success-failure manipulation 
and responded to it with the predicted differences in closure be- 
havior, 9 references. (Author abstract, edited) 

219, Dizmang, Larry H, Suicide among the Cheyenne Indi- 
ans, Bulletin of Suitidoloffy, July: 8-11, 1967. 

Suicide among a number of tribes of American Indians is a 
serious problem, and suicide attempts among the adolescents of 
the Northern Cheyenne are nearing epidemic proportions. In large 
part as a result of confinement to reservations, the Cheyenne have 
suffered from a decline in self-esteem and a disintegration of the 
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culturally evolved means of dealing with aggression. A high rate 
of alcoholism and violent injuries, including suicide, has resulted 
from this uraortunate situation. Because the Cheyenne encounters 
numerous difficulties in assimilating into the world of the white 
man, ways must be found to deal with the problem of suicide 
within the context of the reservation. This can best be accomp- 
lished by educating those who are in a position to help the Cheyenne 
in the heritage of these Indians as well as in suicide-prevention 
techniques. 

220. Dlin, Barney M.; Fischer, H. Keith; and Huddell, Ben- 
jamin. Psychologic adaptation to pacemaker and open heart 
surgery. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1£(5):599-610, 1968. 

In a study of 60 open heart and pacemaker patients seen over a 
3-year period it was found that all patients require psychiatric 
assistance to help them through the emotional problems which are 
part of the total experience of heart surgery. This help will reduce 
the incidence of psychiatric complications and hasten healthy con- 
valescence. Patients pass through one or more o* six dynamic 
phases after the cardiac episode. These include shock, a profound 
psychophysiological reaction in which the patient feels "dead," and 
a phnse of coping with shock with various ego defenses such as 
delusions, hallucinations, and mood disturbances. In apresymbio- 
tic phase the pati -at feels separate from the apparatus and is 
listless and apathetic. With further recovery he learns to accept 
his dependence on external devices and persons and begins to rein- 
tegrate. As he finds that he is functioning more on his own, his 
emotions are more appropriate. Finally, he feels whole again and 
is prepared for discharge. Al! patients experience some degree of 
sleep deprivation and sensory isolation. Some patients have been 
observed to believe themselves to be de*.d. This is interpreted as a 
defensive state. Postoperative amnesia may also be used as a cop- 
ing mechanism. Psychiatric management at all stages of the pre- 
operative and postoperative treatment of the patient is essential. 
19 references. (Author abstract modified; 

221. Dlin, B. M.; Winters, W., Jr.; and Fischer, H. K. Psycho- 
logical adaptation to pacemaker following cardiac arrest. Psy- 
cho8omatic8 9 7(2):73-80, March-April, 1966. 

The medical and psychological study of one patient describes the 
man prior tu and following cardiac arrest and pacemaker attach- 
ment. Four clinical psychological phases of adaptive response 
appear to be basic: Presymbiotic, successful symbiotic, separation 
from symbiotic attachment, and successful reality adjustment. 
Each phase has potential complications, and all patients must 
work through these phases. Patients whose lives are preserved by 
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external devices which take over internal organ function should 
have psychiatric help in order to prevent psychological complica- 
tions in the recovery process. 



222. Doering, Susan G., and Entwistle, Doris R. Preparation 
during pregnancy and ability to cope with labor and delivery. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 45(5):825-837, 1975. 

The effects of preparation for labor and delivery on the mother's 
perception of childbirth and her baby are studied. Data from inter- 
views with 279 new mothers conducted within 9 weeks following 
delivery are presented. Results indicate that the more preparation 
a woman has, the more aware she is at delivery, and that aware- 
ness is strongly associated with positive reactions to the birth and 
the infant Findings are interpreted in terms of theory on coping 
with stress. It is concluded that women who have more positive 
first reactions toward their newborns continue to have a close 
mother-child relationship in the immediate postpartum period, as 
shown by rooming-in care of their infants rather than nursery 
care, choice of breast Ceding over bottle feeding, and a longer 
breast-feeding relationship. 42 references. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

223. Dombrow, Ruth. A study of the relationship between 
therapists' empathy for patients and changes in patients' self 
concepts during therapy. Dissertation Abstracts, 27:301(B)- 
302(B), 1966. 

The relationship between empathy on the part of the therapist 
and changes in patients' self-concepts during therapy is investi- 
gated using 29 mothers in treatment at a child guidance clinic as 
subjects, and 14 social workers as therapists. Change in therapy is 
indicated by change in self and ideal patient self-concepts, mea- 
sured by a Q sort; therapist empathy is measured by the therapist 
sorting the Q sort as if she is the patient. Results show a significant 
relationship between empathy and change. No relationship occurs 
between assumed similarity and change. No difference occurs 
between degree of change in self as opposed to ideal self-concepts. 

224. Donnelly, Edward F., and Murphy, Dennis L. "Primary 
Affective Disorder: Social Desirability, Psychopathology and 
Depression in Unipolar and Bipolar Depressed Subjects." 
Unpublished paper, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland, 1973. 17 pp. 

Social desirability, psychopathology, depression, social status, 
and social introversion were studied in 30 unipolar and 29 bipolar 
patients hospitalized for depressive episodes. All bipolar subjects 




had at least one prior manic episode severe enough to require 
treatment Although both groups were rated as equally depressed 
behaviorally, there were significant differences on all of the fol- 
lowinc five scales: the depression and social introversion scales of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the ego strength 
scale of Barron, the social desirability scale of Edwards, and the 
social status scale of Gough The selective tendency of the bipolar 
group to endorse socially desirable response sets provided a possi- 
ble explanation for their less self-renorted psychopathology com- 
pared to the unirolar group. It w^ suggested that tl.e social 
approval-seeking behavior of tho bipolar group might function as 
a coping mechanism against depression and anxiety. 28 referen- 
ces. (Author abstract modified) 

225. Doud, Robert M. Psychotic adolescents in a public ??hool. 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Quarterly, 7(3):33-36, 1967. 

In a series of weekly meetings with a select group of institution- 
alized psychotic adolescents it was found that: (1) Most problems 
of acceptance or rejection by peer groups centered around learn- 
ing social roles. (2) In no instance was rejection based simply on 
the fact that the adolescent was a hospital patient. (3) Public school 
attendance provides a degree of autonomy necessary for the growth 
of the patients. (4) Public school attendance helped to counteract 
many of the repressive and alienating effects of a coercive-compli- 
ance type of institution. (5) In some instances patients attending 
publip school used this fact as support for denial of illness. (6) 
Public school attendance is an effective means of restoring confi- 
dence and social competence to a psychotic adolescent who has 
previously been removed from a threatening environment after 
exhibiting maladaptive patterns of behavior. (Copyright 1968, the 
American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

226. DougiteS, Virginia I., and Shaffer, H. B. Developmental 
changes in the attribution of blame. Canadian Psychologist 
(Toronto), 12(2):248-253, 1971. 

A story completion test was constructed to measure developmen- 
tal changes in the methods used by children to assign blame in 
situations where the case of unpleasant events was left ambiguous. 
Ss were 1 15 elementary school children between the ages of 5 and 
12 years. The tendency to blame others decreased with age whereas 
responses involving sharing of blame or recognition of impersonal 
and accidental causes increased with age. The story completion 
method provides a simple way of measuring behavior in this im- 
portant area of personality development. The findings suggest 
that a valuable tool for personality assessment of children could be 
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constructed from the stories used in the present study together 
with story completion items designed to tap mechanisms for cop- 
ing with other critical stress situations. 13 references. (Journal 
abstract) 

227. Downing, Robert W.; Comer, Nathan L.; and Ebert, 
John N. Family dynamics in a case of Gilles de la Tourette's 
syndrome. Jwrnal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 138(6): 
548-557, 1964. 

An analysis of the family dynamics of a 24-year-old white female 
with Gilles de la Tourette Syndrome (Maladie des Tics) was made. 
A battery of psychological tests was administered to the subject, 
her parents, and the male and female siblings who make up her 
immediate family. The battery consisted of the Wechslcr Adult 
Intelligence Scale, the Rorschach test, the Leary Interpersonal 
Check List, the TAT, and a word association and sentence comple- 
tion test. The types of conflicts engendered in the family by the 
interactive modes of the parents and the modes cf dealing with 
these conflicts on the part of the patient and her siblings were 
discussed. The patient's syndrome was seen as an effective way of 
allowing her to express her rebelliousness, hostility, and sexuality 
in the family setting, in such a way as to avoid the demeaned 
self-concept which could be noted in the other siblings, who felt 
rebellious, but acted subserviently. The patient's behavior was 
s^en to have been affected by elements of obsessive-compulsive, 
hysterical, and schizophrenic-like behavior in the family atmos- 
phere. 12 references. 

228. Dressier, David M. t and Nash, Kermit B. An approach 
to crisis intervention through team expansion. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 42(2):317, 1972. 

A paper presented at the 49th Annual Meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatry Association is summarized, providing a discus- 
sion of a team approach to crisis intervention. A team approach is 
described, emphasizing its efficacy in the delivery of effective clin- 
ical service, its utilization of skilled personnel in a differential 
manner, its function in training of mental health specialists, and 
its implications for health care systems. This conceptual frame- 
work embodies an application of social systems theory to small 
group process. Team formation is determined by the specific needs 
of a person in crisis. Team members are selected on the basis of 
expertise to perform specialized functions and ability to collabo- 
rate as a work group. Leadership is determined on the basis of 
establishing a meaningful interpersonal rapport with the dis- 
tressed person and on the basis of a comprehen&ion of the relevant 
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psychosocial environment of this individual. The leader may ema- 
nate from any of the existing disciplines or from one of the old or 
new mental health groups such as psychiatric aides or new career- 
ists. The performance by the team of the various tasks involved in 
effective crisis intervention, the composition of team membership, 
intrateam role relationships, and the flexible boundary of the 
team to expand or contract as various tasks are completed and 
new ones indicated is discussed. Several examples from a mental 
health system are presented to illustrate vicissitudes of team oper- 
ation in the care of patients and the involvement of mental health 
personnel in training. (Journal abstract modified) 

22d. Dubno, Peter, and Freedman, Richard D. Birth order, 
educational achievement, and managerial attainmei 1. Per- 
sonnel Psychology, 24(l):63-70, 1971. 

The hypothesis that a significantly larger number of managers 
in industry were firstborns and conformists to orgrnizational 
norms and standards was tested. Research literature has shown 
that there exists a preponderance of firstborns among college and 
graduate students, from which the large corporations derive a 
large fraction of their managers. Birth order is, moreover, related 
to conformity. Two thousand four hundred and forty-five manag- 
ers responded to a questionnaire in which birth order, educational 
achievement, management levf 1, and other data were collected. A 
significant number of college graduate managers were found to be 
firstborns but no birth-order effect was seen in top or middle- 
manager groups, and it is suggested that some form of organiza- 
tional screening eliminates conforming firstborns from the ranks 
of top and middle management. Conformity among firstborns may 
not constitute a constant form of behavior but may be adaptive to 
the needs of the individual who seeks reward from the social situa- 
tion in *vhich he is required to function. 12 references. 

230. Dubos, Rene. Neonatal deprivations can be permanent 
ones. Journal of the American Medical Association, 205(10): 
34-35, 1968. 

An interview was conducted with Dr. Rene Dubos, who says that 
early environmental variations can profoundly and irreversibly 
affect the growth and development of animals. Dr. Dubos has used 
laboratory models to study the influence of environmental factors 
on the neonate. Neonatal deprivation can be permanent depriva- 
tion. Children from the poorer sections of Guatemala, when placed 
in special schools at the age of 5 or 6 and provided with good 
nutrition, proper sanitation, and special attention, could never 
catch up with children who had these advantages from birth. Mice 
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whose mothers were given diets inadequate in certain amino acids 
never achieved the size of genetically identical control mice. Bio- 
chemical and metabolic differences in these mice were perma- 
nent. Within two generations, the offspring of the smaller mice 
nursed by diet-deficient mothers were of normal size, indicating 
that the difference is not genetically conditioned. Early infection 
can also have a lasting effect on offspring. If a mouse colony is 
allowed to proliferate within a confined area, a point is reached 
beyond which the animals pay no attention to one another; they are 
physically healthy but are totally devoid of social interest. This 
laboratory model has implications for the urban environment. 

231. Dt nham, H, Wan en. Theories and hypotheses in social 
psychiatry: An analysis of the evidence. In: Zubin, J., and 
Freyhan, F A., eda. Social Psychiatry. New York:Grune and 
Stf atton, 1968, pp. 220-246. 

Social psychiatry studies the role and function of various socio- 
cultu-al factors in relation to development of the various kinds of 
mental and emotional disorders. Several theoretical models have 
been used by social psychiatry. The social disorganization model 
states that in those areas where poverty, broken homes, ethnic 
conflict, high oersonal and family mobility, disproportionate sex 
ratios, etc., tend to flourish, these conditions will give rise to dis- 
torted and twisted personalities. The social cohesion model states 
that in the opposite type of society, there will be a high incidence of 
mental disorder because life is too close, too intimate, and people 
are too concerned. The ecological model sees man as part of a 
natural order and disease as developing wnen this natural order is 
shattered by outside interference. The cultural model says that 
each culture determines the type of psychic and behavioral symp- 
toms which are unacceptable to it, and these vary from culture to 
culture. The socialization model sees mental illness developing 
from problems in communication and interpersonal relations. The 
Faris and Dunham hypothesis that social isolation produces schi- 
zophrenia has not been proved since schizophrenics have not been 
found to be more isolated than those who do not develop schizo- 
ph renia. The Hollingshead and Redlich finding that schizophrenia 
is correlated with social class may be explained by downward mobil- 
ity of schizophrenics; indeed, other studies have found that fathers 
of schizophrenics are spre id evenly over all the social classes. Pov- 
erty is not the factor that makes the difference in the amount of 
psychiatric disorder between integrated and disintegrated com- 
munities. Hypotheses seeking to account for the differential dis- 
tribution of mentally ill persons in a comnunity include: drifting, 
selection by potential schizophrenics of certain areas of the com- 
munity in order to escape intense involvement, and differential 
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tolerance of mental illness in different areas of the community. 
Socialization theories have explained schizophrenia as caused by: 
a family milieu containing distortions, inconsistencies, inappro- 
priate role behavior, etc.; a "double-bind" communication process; 
and a distorted pattern of interaction within the family. 65 
references,. 

232. Dweck, Carol Susan. The role of expectations and attri- 
butions in the alleviation of learned helplessness in a problem- 
solving situation. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; University Microfilms, No. 72-29536 (HC *10- 
MF,$4).73pp. 

A study was conducted to determine whether altering attribu- 
tion for failure would enable learned helpless children (8 to 13 
years old) to deal more effectively with failure in an experimental 
problem-solving situation. It was hypothesized that a training 
procedure which taught such ss to take responsibility for failure 
and attribute it to lack of effort would result in unimpaired per- 
formance following failure in the experimental situation, but that 
a training procedure which provided success experiences only 
would lead to changes of a lesser magnitude. With helpless child- 
ren prior to training it was demonstrated that failure led to greatly 
reduced speed and accuracy of performance on arithmetic prob- 
lems following failure, even though they had been solving these 
problems with great consistency on previous days. The results 
revealed that following training, ss in a success only (SO) treat- 
ment condition continued to evidence a severe deterioration in per- 
formance following failure in the test situation. Ss in an attribu- 
tion retaining ( AR) treatment, however, improved in their reaction 
to failure from pretraining to midtraining and from midtraining 
to posttrainmg until failure had no deleterious effects. In addition, 
they showed an increase in the degree to which they emphasized 
motivation as a factor in the occurrence of failure. The findings 
emphasize the utility of considering cognitive-personality factors 
in planning strategies for behavior change. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

233. Dwight, Robert Bolman. A group counseling methodol- 
ogy to help suburban adults develop an increased courage to 
live with anxiety. Dissertation Abstract* International. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 72-8525 (HC $10- 
MF, $4). 255 pp. 

An adult education course for persons from the subui Han envir- 
onment which would enable each participant to develop tho ability 
to acknowledge and live with existential anxiety was designed. 
The impact of the program on the ss in relation to the desired 
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objectives was evaluated. The treatment procedure was a 6-week 
adult education course consisting of two phases: (1) the portrayal 
and legitimation of those forms of anxiety which the suburban 
culture tends to suppress or evade; and (2) the description and 
depiction of modes of courage which can prevail in the face of 
those anxieties. Several m^dia were employed to communicate the 
motifs of anxiety and ccurage, and three general hypotheses were 
formulated involving positive results from such a program. Post- 
course responses indicated that by the end of the 6-week period a 
majority of the ss were acknowledging existential anxiety to be a 
more significant reality in their everyday existence and were more 
oriented to cope with the anxiety. There was less evidence, how- 
ever, of significant changes in goals and behavior among partici- 
pants. (Journal abstract modified) 

231 Dydyk, Barbara J. Social intelligence: A preliminary 
investigation of its development in children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Micro- 
films, No. 73-16807 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 135 pp. 

The development of social intelligence in children was studied 
focusing on three aspects provided by the theories of Bronfen- 
brenner, Harding, and GHlwey: social sensitivity; predictive skill: 
and role-taking skill. These aspects were examined in 6-, 8-, and 
10-year-old ss by providing interpersonal situations in which they 
reacted to a configuration of stimuli rather than to isolated ele- 
ments. Five hypotheses were tf$ted: (1) Social sensitivity, predic- 
tive ability, and role-taking devfeJop over time; (2) social sensitiv- 
ity is associated with the develojfrnent of predictive ability, and 
both are related to development of role taking; (3) social intelli- 
gence is related to verbal intelligence; (4) children who are more 
rocially sensitive and show more predictive and role- taking ability 
have greater interpersonal competence as assessed by teacher rat- 
ings; and (5) there are no clear-cut influences of sex or ordinal 
position on social intelligence. Hypotheses one, two, four, and five 
were supported, while verbal IQ data for hypothesis three did not 
show any relationship to the three components of social intelli- 
gence. (Journal abstract modified) 

235. Eagel, John R., and Smith, Burke M. Stresses of the 
medical student wife. Journal of Medical Education, 43(7): 
840-845, 1968. 

The nature and extent of stresses on the medical student's wife 
were studied through analysis of questionnaire responses from 
wives of students at the University of Virginia School of Medicine. 
The following areas were investigated: socioeconomic character- 
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istics; finances; the wife's working; wife-husband relationships; 
role as the wife of a medical student; delays (in having children 
and in attaining luxuries); children; advantages and disadvantages 
of being a medical student's wife; and wife's attitude toward medi- 
cine. It was concluded that the marital situation is better during 
the 4th year of medical school, and that medical students' wives 
generally consider their role challenging and meaningful. M*jor 
stresses were loneliness, finances, adjustment to irregular hours, 
tensions and pressures on the husband, and absence of the hus- 
band from home. Ways of adjusting to these stresses include 
patience and understanding, and development of mutual support 
with the husband. 5 references. 

236. Eastham, Katherine; Coates, Donald; and Allodi, Fede- 
rico. The concept of crisis. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal (Ottawa), 15(5):463-472, 1970. 

The concept of crisis has been reviewed with emphasis on its 
evolution and empirical attempts to anchor it in both psychologi- 
cal and social situation models. Because of an interest in putting 
the concept into operation and testing its usefulness for research, 
particularly for predicting outcome and the vulnerability of indi- 
viduals and groups, the review has done less than justice to the 
unifying function of the concept in bringing together several ap- 
plied disciplines— psychiatry, social work, psychology, and nurs- 
ing—as well as to its central role in the emergent theory cf com- 
munity psychiatry. Six overlapping uses of the concept of crisis or 
approaches to crisis are summarized: organismic, or concept of 
physiological stress; ego integrative, or concept of equilibrium; 
developmental; major change in life space, an alternative to either 
stress or crisis; communications model, or the role of information; 
and interpersonal and sociocultural, or the individual's relational 
milieu. The characteristics of crisis are described. Identification 
of a crisis situation is essential to assessing the appropriateness of 
crisis therapy. Further need for extensive studies of crises, defined 
; n a variety of ways, and in normal populations, is suggested. It 
would seem that the present ambiguity of the term should be pre- 
served: its current usage by clinicians to refer to the whole se- 
quence of occurrences has advantages in emphasizing the unifor- 
mity in the total process, but for research purposes crisis cannot be 
put into operation except by breaking it into components selected 
and interrelated to do justice to the global concept. 48 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

237. Eastman, William F., and Reifler, Clifford B. Marriage 
counseling in the student health service. Journal of the Amer- 
ican College Health Association, 17(4) 289-295, 1969. 
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One out of every 23 undergraduate students and over 50 percent 
of all graduate students are married. College and university ad- 
ministrators forecast the continuing influx of married students. 
Therefore, university student health centers should be prepared to 
meet the demands of the marital relationship as a health entity. It 
should provide either by its own facilities or by association with 
community resources; (1) premarital and marital counseling; (2) 
premarital clinics, baby clinics, household help services; and (3) 
private psychiatric trc*/ment. The University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill offers marriage counseling in the psychiatric sec- 
tion of the Student Health Service. The treatment is characterized 
by a "conservation" approach directed toward treatment for the 
acute problem within a diagnostic framework, crisis intervention, 
and maintenance of a functional adaptive capacity. Students are 
seen for relatively few visits and the psychiatric staff and mar- 
riage counselor generally limit themselves to evaluation, imme- 
diate therapeutic intervention, and referral when necessary. The 
most common marital problems dealt with are extramarital af- 
fairs, sexual incompatibility, and the wish for separation or di- 
vorce. 14 references. 

238. Edelman, Murray S., and Omark, Donald R. Dominance 
hierarchies in young: children. Social Science Information 
(Paris), 12(1);103-110, 1973. 

A research study was conducted on nursery-to-fourth-grade chil- 
dren <*t a private American school to evaluate patterns of hierar- 
chic dominance in young middle-class children. All children were 
asked to list the "toughest" children in their class; kindergarten 
children identified the tougher classmates through photographs. 
Results show a complete dominance of boys over girls at all grade 
levels and the same children heading the classroom hierarchy year 
to year. Two interpretations of this survey presented are; a com- 
parison of the characteristics of this stably structured hierarchy to 
observations of nonhuman primates, ano the relationship between 
the ch ild's ability to relate to a hierarchy and his general cognitive 
level. Results indicate that the developing dominance hierarchy 
experienced by children may provide the background for early 
perception of sexual differences and the necessary experience for 
cognitive development. The early experience of perceiving physi- 
cal encounters and conceptualizing dominance relationships may 
serve as the basis for more symbolic for.ns of adult dominance. 17 
references. 

239. Edwards, Stephen Francis. The repression-sensitization 
dimension; Personality, adjustment, defenses, self-ideal dis- 
crepancy. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, 
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Mich.; University Microfilms, No. 72-10348 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 
134 pp. 

The personality characteristics of the repression-sens itization 
(R-S) dimension and the relationship of the R-S scale to psycholog- 
ical adjustment were investigated. Freshmen underachievers who 
were categorized as repressor, sensitizer, or neutral subjects were 
compared on 15 source traits, 4 second-order factors, and an 
adjustment index on a personality inventory of low-face validity 
(16 personality factors questionnaire). Analyses of th* 16 PF con- 
firmed the hypotheses that repressors, sensitizers, and neutrals 
differ in personality characteristics and adjustment. Guilt prone- 
ness, low ego strength,- high ergic tension, poorly formulated 
internal standards, high threat sensitivity, and negative self- 
concept seem to be typical cf sensitizers alone. Anxiety was the 
only second-order factor which consistently differentiated the 
three groups. It was concluded that the R-S scale may be measur- 
ing anxiety or psychological adjustment rather than two distinct 
styles, and that the relationship of adjustment to scores on the R-S 
scale is linear, not curvilinear. (Journal abstract modified) 

240. Eikenberry, Dennis D. A story for Mary. Social Case- 
work, 50<4):214-217, 1969. 

Mary, a 5-year-old Sioux Indian child, has been removed with a 
younger brother from her natural parents' home and placed in 
foster care because of the parents' pattern of frequent separations 
and abandonment of their children, six of whom had previously 
been placed either in the State training school or in boarding 
schools. Mary found it extremely difficult to accept her family 
background and experienced much difficulty in adjusting to the 
placement. On the belief that young children can be helped to deal 
with painful material on a conscious level, Mary's social worker 
suggested that the two of them write a book together about her 
background and current situation. Mary and the worker discussed 
the book's contents in great detail both while it was in process and 
following its completion. Handling this material in this way 
seemed to free the child to go on to cope with new and complex 
situations. 5 references. 

241. Eisenstein, Morris L. "Project summary: Reducing 
delinquency through integrating delinquents and non- 
delinquents in conflict resolution.' 1 United Community 
Centers, Inc., 1968. 

Delinquency is one response to a conflict over life possibilities. 
This project will attempt to demonstrate that alternate responses, 
which can reduce delinquent behavior, can be developed through 
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the interaction of delinquent and nondelinquent youth in conflict 
resolution. A nucleus of 20 delinquent and predelinquent youth- 
Negro, Puerto Rican, and white, mainly from low-income 
families— will be integrated with nondelinquent youth, Negro and 
white, mainly middle class. They will receive intensive leadership 
training in a 9-week summer camp operated by the United Com* 
munity Centers of Brooklyn, New York. On their return to the 
community, they will use the leadership skills they have acquired 
to demonstrate the ability of youth, in cooperation with adults, to 
develop possibilities important to youth, through involving the 
larger community, both youth and adult. The forms this coopera- 
tion will take will depend on the decisions of the youths and the 
support provided by adult structures in the community. The proc- 
ess of conflict resolution will be built around a number of interre- 
lated concepts: (1) integrity, the consistency between belief and 
behavior; (2) integration (the richness of difference), a system of 
conscious rejection of patterns of exclusion, avoidance, and segre- 
gation (Ne^ro-white, rich-poor, adult -youth); (3) the interrelation- 
ship of freedom and responsibility; and (4) struggle as a continu- 
ous process of conflict resolution. 

242. Ekstein, Rudolf. Psychoanalysis and education for the 
facilitation of positive human qualities. Journal of Social 
Issues, 28(3):71-85, 1972. 

Psychoanalytic contributions to .he development and facili- 
tation of qualities such as empathy, love for neighbor, social mind- 
edness, identification, sympathy, and altruism are reviewed. 
Freud's concept of the original tie between mother and child is 
seen as the precursor of modern object relations theory and of the 
development of language and empathy, the capacity to love, and 
the capacity to develop altruistic feelings, attitudes, and behavior. 
Neurotic manifestations of altruism are discussed. It is suggested 
that perhaps the most valuable contribution of psychoanalysis lies 
in the field of education: the application of psychoanalytic concepts 
and understanding to the upbringing of the child and to the edu- 
cation and training of the youth. 40 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

243. Elias, Marjorie, F. Three indicators of children's devel- 
oping ability to recognize and solve complex problems. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer- 
sity Microfilms, No. 7119103 (HC. $10; MF, $4). 87 pp. 

A developmental study of cognitivr changes during the course of 
solving a proble:n was carried out on 5-, 7-, and 9-year olds. The 
children woikr.d on problems presented in an unbroken series of 
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trials so that their recognition of a new problem as well as their 
solution could be studied. Amplitude of skin potential response 
and latency of overt response, as well as performance were moni- 
tored. The findings are interpreted in information-processing 
terms. It was inferred that the youngest children were processing 
information within the limits of a "stop rule" which forced them to 
"exit" from the problem after a brief interval whether or not they 
solved it. Older children seemed more able to inhibit the stop rule 
and to continue to process information related to a problem until it 
was solved. It was also inferred that 5-year olds were responding 
primarily to trials as semi-autonomous events, whereas the older 
children were able to integrate trials into the larger cognitive 
framework of a problem to be solved. A developmental stage shift 
between ages 5 and 7 is indicated. (Journal abstract modified) 

244. Elkind, David. Giant in the nursery— Jean Piaget. New 
York Times Magazine, May 26, 1968. Section 6, pp. 25-28 
49-62, 77-80, FF 

Jean Piaget's genius for empathy with children, together with 
true intellectual genius, has made him the outstanding child psy- 
chologist in the world today and one destined to stand beside 
Freud with respect to hi^ contributions to psychology, education, 
and related disciplines. 1 ?t's discoveries of children's implicit 
philosophies, the construction of reality by the infant, and the 
stages of mental development have altered our ways of thinking 
about human intelligence. His work falls into three more or less 
distinct periods. During the first period he explored the extent 
and depth of children's spontaneous ideas about the physical world 
and about their own mental processes. What Piaget found was that 
children not only reasoned differently from adults, but they also 
had quite different world views-^literally different philosophies. 
The second period began in 1929 when he sought to trace the 
origins of the child's spontaneous mental growth to the behavior of 
infants. The third and major phase began about 1940 and con- 
tinues today. During this period he has studied the development in 
children and adolescents of those mental abilities which gradually 
enable the child to construct a world view which conforms with 
reality as seen by adults. During this last period, two discoveries 
are important because of their relevance for education: One deals 
with the fact that a child has difficulty in dealing with the results 
of transformations whether they are brought about by an altera- 
tion in the object itself or by the child's movement with respect to 
the object. The other involves a general theory of intellectual devel- 
opment which, in its scope and comprehensiveness, rivals Freud's 
theory of personality development. Piaget proposes that 
intelligence— adaptive thinking and action— develops in a 
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sequence of stages that is related to age. Each stage sees the elabo- 
ration of new mental abilities which set the limits and determine 
the character of what can be learned during that period— his is 
both a nature and a nurture theory. His principal goal of education 
is to create men who are capable of doing new things, not simply of 
repeating what other generations have done— men who are crea- 
tive, inventive, and discoverers. 

245. Engel, George L. A life setting: conducive to illness: The 
giving-up— given-up complex. Annals of Internal Medicine, 
69<2):293-300, 1968. 

The role of Will iam Menninger in bringing the science of mental 
health into the purview of American medicine is noted. His stress 
on the impact of man's capacity to cope with changes in personal 
and social environment on health and illness is singled out for 
attention. The giving-up— given-up complex is described as a 
sense of psychological impotence, disruption of smooth function- 
ing, and impasse in the face of pressing problems. A sense of help- 
lessness and hopelessness- depreciated self-image, loss of gratifi- 
cation from relationships and roles, disruption of sense of 
continuity, and reactivation of earlier periods of giving up are 
clinical signs of the condition. It is said to precede, very fre- 
quently, severe and often fatal illness. A range of examples from 
newspaper accounts of personal aftermaths of assassinations and 
other catastrophes is divided into a group that died of grief, a 
group that was scared to death, and a group that died of joy. The 
relationship of central nervous system input processing to biologi- 
cal functioning is discussed. 13 references. 

246. Erlanger, Howard S. The anatomy of violence: An 
empirical examination of sociological theories of aggression. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 72-3752 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 307 pp. 

The distribution of interpersonal violence in the United States is 
outlined, and the major sociological theories of violence are empir- 
ically examined, based on a sample of 1,200 adults. There are two 
major theoretical perspectives in the explanation of interpersonal 
violence— one explaining aggression in structural terms and one 
emphasizing cultural causes. They are similar in that they both 
assume an empirical continuity between minor and severe forms 
of aggression and in an absence of physical aggression in the white 
middle and upper classes. The theories have different policy 
implications since cultural theory holds that violence is a posi- 
tively sanctioned way of life for blacks and for white lower-class, 
while structural theory conceptualizes violence as a situational 
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adaptation to stressful life conditions and recommends change of 
the structural conditions causing them. Data on the distribution of 
experiences and attitudes relating to interpersonal violence indi- 
cate that discontinuity exists between minor and extreme forms of 
aggression. Serious aggression is strongly related to class and 
race; minor violence shows no clear relationship. The relationship 
between ordinary childhood socialization and -hild abuse, an indi- 
vidual's own socialization experience, and subsequent aggressive 
behavior was tested. The empirical findings from this analysis of 
interpersonal violence are reviewed and the efficacy of existing 
theory, which emphasizes the subculture of violence, is questioned 
(Journal abstract modified) 

?r 47 ^fl k * Ruth B " Inn °vations in College Mental Health." 
Unpublished paper, Chevy Chase, Maryland: NIMH, 1970. 

Community mental health services and preventive intervention 
systems meet a high level of resistance in the educational institu- 
tions of/his country as well as in the service professions them- 
selves. Some exciting, varied mental health innovations for college 
youth that are being developed in various parts of the country are 
described. They are not representative of the programs on most 
college campuses, however. Active counseling centers that reach 
out into the college community are needed on today's campuses 
Primary prevention, a developmental orientation, outreach pro- 
grams including developmental outreach programs, and group 
procedures are among the techniques used by the more innovative 
counseling centers. Outreach programs focusing on learning are 
being used to counteract student dissatisfaction with the present 
classroom teaching-learning processes. Student resource teams 
have evolved from these programs. Advisory developmental 
groups of student volunteers and questionnaires to assist students 
in making their own decisions are additional innovations toward 
better student mental health. A student task force report is dis- 
cussed. From the information received, a * t of guidelines for con- 
sumer and/or student participation in health services is presented 
New experiments in education, such as the free university and 
experimental college, are discussed. It is believed that these insti- 
tutions are trying to create the same kind of climate that innova- 
tive counseling centers are trying to develop with their outreach 
programs and their involvement of students in responsible 
positions. 



248. Fanai, F. Vei lauf und prognose der verwahrlosung. 
Katamnesen jugendlicher mit gestortem sozialverhalten. 
[Development and prognosis of degeneration. Catamnestic 
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studies of adolescents with social disorders.] Psychiairia 
Clinica (Basel), 2<1):1-13, 1969. 

The investigations confirm that a great number of socially 
maladapted young people come from a bad milieu and from fami- 
lies containing a higher than average number of psychologically 
abnormal persons. Catamnestic studies show that two-fifths of 
formerly disturbed adolescents have become socially capable, that 
one-third have achieved a tolerable social adjustment, and that 
one-quarter have remained asocial The quality of the results 
depends on the basic structure of character and on the intelligence 
level. In the majority of cases, a lasting improvement could only be 
achieved by prolonged education in specially equipped institu- 
tions. An important factor is the establishment of a firm positive 
affective relationship with a person in authority who knows how to 
gain the young person's confidence. 10 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

249. Farber, Maurice L. Theory of Suicide. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1968. 

Suicide is discussed as one of the important killers of man. A 
general theory of suicide is developed which attempts to isolate the 
essential variables causing suicide in all cultures (especially Nor- 
way and Denmark) and throughout history. The loss of hope is the 
lethal element : n suicide. Suicide occurs in people with certain 
weaknesses in their personalities who encounter stresses which 
they are unable to cope with. These stresses within the society and 
the social forces that generate hope and hopelessness are analyzed. 
Basic equations are offered to illustrate the probability of suicide. 
1 15 references. 

250. Farberow, Norman L. Group psychotherapy with sui- 
cidal persons. In: Resnick, H.L., ed. Suicidal Behaviors: Di- 
agnosis and Management Boston: Little Brown. 1968. 
pp. 328-340. 

The scant literature on group psychotherapy with suicidal per- 
sons is reviewed. Effects of suicide on a nonsuicidal therapy group, 
anH of a therapy group on one suicidal member are reviewed. A 
* crport is offered of the use of group psychotherapy at the Suicide 
Prevention Center in Los Angeles. The attempt was made in part 
because of a lack of staff time. The group was structured for brief 
treatment and was crisis oriented with the aim of aiding diagnosis 
and evaluation. Male and female patients ranging in age from 20 
to 65. with a modal age group between 30 and 40, and with all 
diagnoses save overt psychosis have been involved. Groups have 
averaged five or six patients. The group was seen as a source of 
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support for the patients. Few problems developed and a general 
satisfaction wivh the groups is reported. Inclusion of one psycho- 
path, if possible, but never of two, in each group is suggested It is 
a foil against the dead affect of a depressed group. Th main fea- 
ture of the group approach was the suicidal bond which brought 
the members together. The therapists took an active, at times direc- 
tive, role and were steadily involved with the jr JU p. Social, causal 
confronting, and interpretive interaction occurred. Emphasis was 
on action. The therapist's job was difficult, with constant pressure 
from potential acting-out. A cotherapist is deemed essential. Prob- 
lems of absence, especially with high-ris! patients, are discussed. 
Brushing aside obsessive features of depression and showing 
empathy, interest, and concern are suggested techniques for deal- 
ing with depression. The need to help patients' work out guilt 
feelings toward spouses or children is discussed. 3 references. 

25 1 Farns worth , Dana L. Issues and quandaries t.. develop- 
ing a national program in drug abuse. West Virginia Medical 
Journal, 68(12):36 1-366, 1972. 

The problem of drug abuse is reviewed and the roles of educa- 
tion, law, and society in its prevention are considered. Heroin 
amphetamines, barbiturates, and numerous synthetic drugs have 
become widely available for abuse, and are used by young people 
for enjoyment, relief of boredom, acceptance in peer groups, irri- 
tation of older persons, and as a means of social protest. A plea is 
made for more constructive ways of meeting these needs: Family 
school, and church must coordinate efforts to meet growth and 
developmental needs of children. Drug abuse prevention requires 
a massive attempt to improve the quality of life in society accom- 
panied by efforts to keep the available supply of abused drugs as 
small as possible. In public policy, the task is to derive measures to 
improve law enforcement which discourages drug abuse, and to 
increase public support for the policy. Educational programs with 
a moralistic view tend to be counterproductive. With respect to the 
rehabilitation of drug abusers, methadone maintenance prevents 
withdr&v-ai symptoms and stops the desire for opiates and blocks 
their pleasurable effects, but fatalities duo to overdoses are 
increasing. Programs of addictive drug maintenance raise moral 
end ethical questions. Educational programs at all levels of society 
are needed to stress both the value and the dangers of drugs Sug- 
gested preventive measures include the apprehension of illegal 
drug distributors, restraints on production, and mass media anti- 
drug campaigns. 3 references. 

252. Fassler, Joan. My Grandpa Died Today. Morningside 
Heights, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1971. 
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The volume is designed to help young children cope with the 
supposed anxieties that would result were they to witness the 
deatu of an adult and the aftermath of adult sorrow this entails. A 
tale is given of a grandfather who tells his grandson of premoni- 
tions of death and 2 days Inter dies in the boy's view. The book 
represents a mixture of psychological assumptions of hov/ children 
naturally react to the death of an adult: with initial confusion, 
then, imitated sorrow, and finally diversion from sorrow through 
play. 

253. Fast, Irene. The process of vocational choice as a pre- 
cipitant of personality change. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research, and Practice, 5(4):268-271, 1968. 

The process of vocational choice as a precipitant of personality 
change is discussed. Choosing a vocation is considtied one of the 
life crises. The process of choice brings into focus particular per- 
sonality characteristics, which have implications for functioning 
in other life areas. The pressure from the crisis provides the 
opportunity and motivation for change. A major function of crisis 
intervention is to resolve the crisis in such a way as to offer endur- 
ing satisfaction. There is also opportunity for change in the preex- 
isting level of functioning. An illustrative study is presented, in 
which modification of the personality characteristics not only 
permitted vocational choice, but also had ramifications for the 
individual's general functioning. 4 references. 

254. Fawcett, Jan. Dynamics of Violence. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Medica* Association, 1971. 

The dynamics of violence is explored in a collection of papers 
divided into three sections: general perspectives, clinical perspec- 
tives, and research investigations. Specific topics of consideration 
include: violence and aggression; collective violence; psychological 
aspects of international violence; corrections in a democratic 
society; the cause of violence; prevention in the violence 
threatening patient; the self-referred violent; organic brain dis- 
ease: homicide in adolescents; transmission of the urge to kill from 
parent to child; adaptive and disruj. ve aspects of aggression; 
psychotherapy; ego restraint; hostility ^atharsis; the assassin and 
the assassinated; violent behavior in prisons; genie activity; coping 
with aggression among normal adolescent boys; and adolescent 
aggression and dependence. 

256. Feirstein, Alan; Weisman, Gilbert; and Thomas, 
Claudewell. A crisis intervention model for inpatient hospital- 
ization. In: Masserman, J„ ed. Current Psychiatric Therapies. 
New York: Grune and Stratton 1971. pp. 183-190. 
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The crisis intervention model for inpatient hospitalization seems 
to provide a viable and most promising alternative to longer term 
inpatient hospitalization for many acutely disturbed psychiatric 
patients. At the time of 2-month post-ER interviews, the patients 
who had been treated on the emergency treatment unit showed a 
consistently higher level of community social adjustment than the 
contro group of patients who had received more traditional forms 
of treatment. One-yearpost-ER interviews should provide answers 
to the crucial question as to whether these differences will be 
maintained over an extended period of time. 10 references 
(Author abstract modified) 

257. Feldhusen John P.; Houtz, John C; and Ringenbach, 
Susan. The Purdue elementary problem-solving inventory. 
Psychological Reports, 31(3):891-901, 1972. 

The Purdue Elementary t'roblem-Solving Inventory was de- 
signed to measure problem-solving abilities of socioeconomic- 
ally disadvantaged children of different ethnic backgrounds in 
grades one to six using real life tasks. The test consists of 49 prob- 
lems which are presented as slides portraying children in cartoon 
form in real-life situations. The inventory was designed to mea- 
sure the following abilities: sensing that a problem exists, defining 
the problem, asking questions, guessing causes, clarifying the goal 
of the problem situation, judging if more information is needed, 
analyzing details, redefining familiar objects for unusual uses 
seeing implications, solving single- and multiple-solution 
problems, and verifying solutions. Analyses of variance demon- 
strated that ethnic background accounted for only 3 percent of the 
variance and socioecononmic status for only b percent while grade 
level accounted for 37 percent. 57 references. (Author abstract) 

258. Feldman. M.P. Psychology in the Industrial Environ- 
ment. London: Butterworth, 1971. 

A psychological approach to the industrial environment is based 
on man as a worker and as the consumer of the products of work 
Techniques for selecting and dealing with personn*' in manufac- 
turing, management, selling, and scientific investigation are pre- 
sented. Topics considered are communication within a business 
motivation, boredom, techniques for diagnosing job satisfaction.' 
personality and its effect upon on-the-job accidents, and consumer 
reaction. There is special emphasis on creativity and the educa- 
tional background necessary for each of the foui job categories 
1 he use of interviews, questionnaires, and psychological, personal- 
ity, intelligence, and aptitude testing is explained and advocated 
as a necessary guide for man's adjustment in the occupational 
fie.d. 
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259. Fenz, Walter D., and Epstein, Seymour. Gradients of 
physiological arousal in parachutists as a function of an 
approaching jump. Psychosomatic Medicine, 29(1):33-51, 
1967. 

It has been suggested that experienced parachutists would show 
a continuous decline in such physiological measurements as heart 
rate, breathing rate, and skin conductance during ascent in an 
aircraft. Novice parachutists, in contrast, would demonstrate a 
continuous rise in similar physiological activity. An experiment 
designed to test this hypothesis revealed that experienced jumpers 
demonstrated an initial rise followed by a decline in these meas- 
urements (an inverted V-shaped curve). It is believed that re- 
peated exposure to threat contributes to the development of ex- 
panding gradients of activation and of inhibition. A steeper slope 
would be present for the latter. The result would be an adaptive 
mechanism to control tne internal consequences of threat. 10 
references. 

260. Fine, R.H., and Shatkin, Eugene P. Pregnancy and 
therapeutic aboriions: A critical issue in adolescence. Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 41<2):303-304, 1971. 

A review is given of a paper presented at the 48th Annual Meal- 
ing of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, in which socio- 
logical and psychological data are examined as regards effects of 
pregnancy and therapeutic abortions on the family life of 73 ado- 
lescent girls. Findings indicate that these girls were not emotion- 
ally healthy, but were troubled adolescents, like their troubled 
parents with whom thev lived At least half of the girls had prob- 
lems with school and/or the juvenile authorities. Drug exposure 
was limited to a very few. In the family dynamics a collusion or 
secret pact seemed to exist between mothers and daughters. The 
girls' behavior ras influenced by the mothers' unconscious desires 
or conflicts. The fathers were authoritarian, punitive parents, who 
had little interaction f vith or influence on their daughters. Sex 
education wa*. highly inadequate in the home and in the school 
and for the mcst part, was haphazard and Tilled with misinforma- 
tion. The personality these girls could be viewed as passive 
aggressive passive dependent, and filled with immaturity. These 
imp* ^ssions point toward the necessity of improving sex education 
both at honr ? and at school as well as improving the availability of 
counseling r, the school and in Vie community. (Author abstract 
modified) 

261. Fine, Wilfred. Cerebral symptomatology in old age. 
Nursing Mirror and Midwives Journal (London), 132(18): 
37-39, 1971. 
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Attention is drawn to some of the difficulties encountered by 
elderly individuals in a community, including loss of income, dis- 
tance from main shopping centers, stairs to climb, confusing 
changes in urban development, and their own decline in effi- 
ciency. The common symptoms leading to hospitalization of the 
elderly and relating to cerebral symptomatology are: dizzii.e^, 
falls, blackouts, epileptic fits, confusional episodes, and cerebro- 
vascular accidents. The survey presents solutions to most of these 
symptoms based on intelligent medical treatment and/or adjust- 
ment of home environment. Mental confusion due to causes other 
than toxi-mfective causes are listed: myxoedema; anemia; vita- 
min deficiency (vitamin B-12); and senile dementia. Over 50 per- 
cent of mental hospital beds for female patients are now occupied 
by patients over 65, the majority of whom suffer from senile 
dementia. A better orientation towards the protection of the 
elderly is urged. 

262. Fink, Hans F. Development arrest as a result of Nazi 
persecution during adolescence. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis (London), 49(2-3):327-329, 1968. 

The arrest of development as a result of Nazi persecution durintr 
adolescence is discussed. A patient, Joseph, was examined for 
seven consecutive interview sessions. There were three distinct 
phases in the form of his reporting and in his way of relating to the 
interview which corresponded to three specific periods of his life 
history: childhood; persecution; and postliberation. Joseph's condi- 
tion revealed injury, deprivation, and oppression. Standing 
between the barely remembered, somewhat unreal childhood and 
the aimless, unsettled wandering after his liberation, his catastro- 
phic experience of the persecution was the only reality for him 
The lurking presence and the hyperamnesia for the persecution 
were an expression of the repetition compulsion for this 
unresolved experience. The unique immensity of the concentration 
camp experience during the developmental phase of adolescence 
was responsible for an emotional illness which cannot be 
completely understood within the conventional framework of the 
etiology of traumatic neurosis. 5 references. 



263. Fink Stephen L. Crisis and motivation A theoretical 
"I 6 ! Archives of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
4o;5"Z-597, 1967. 

A theoretical model explaining processes of adaption to stress- 
ful crisis situations is presented. Crisis is defined as the experienc- 
ing of an acute situation where one's repertoire of coping responses 
is inadequate in effecting a resolution of the stress. Four stages of 
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crisis are seen to occur. The first phase is shock, which occurs 
when danger is perceived. If the danger is physical, attention is 
focused on treatment. The second stage is the fight-flight situation 
of defensive retreat. Reality ana the possibility of change are 
denied. The third phase is acknowledgement, during which stress 
from reality confrontation is reinstated. Self-image depreciates, 
and depression and bitterness may occur. In the physically dis- 
abled person, this period occurs when motor function improve- 
ment is less rapid or ceases. The last phase, adaptation, entails the 
development of a modified self-image, the formation of new 
values, increased understanding, and reduction of anxiety. Moti- 
vational factors which occur in the shock and defensive retreat 
stages are discussed as safety needs. Therapeutic intervention 
should involve emotional support. Growth needs begin during the 
acknowledgment phase and are critical during adaptation. At this 
time the individual must be encouraged to take risks leading to 
future growth. 1 reference. 



264. Fisher, Lawrence, and Warren, Robert C. The concept 
of role assignment in family therapy. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 22( l):60-76, 1972. 

Several hypotneses involving the nature of family interaction 
with respect to adaptation to stress and resistence in therapy are 
outlined. The concept of role assignment is introduced in an effort 
to label at least one kind of familial adaptation technique. Case 
material is used to illustrate the issues raised and a discussion of 
therapeutic technique is also presented. Application of role- 
concept assignment involves problems of family seductiveness and 
the issues which form the problems encountered in the adoption of 
an assigned role. By its very nature, the family is an extremely 
seductive entity. A family strained by overtaxed and ineffective 
adaptive systems can easily seduce well-meaning psychotherapists 
into inappropriately accepting assigned roles. The assigned role 
should be adopted by the therapists when it is their considered 
opinion that: the family has insufficient resources to function 
without such direct intervention; the family is not presenting the 
role in an effort to prevent confrontation and change; it is clear to 
the family that the role adoption will be only for a short time; and 
there is evidence that the family will be able to accept the relin- 
quishing of the role by the therapist at a later date. These concep- 
tualizations are concluded to be helpful as an initial framework to 
be used in the training of family therapists and can enhance the 
understanding and guidance of therapeutic interventions with 
families. 16 references. 
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265. Fisher, Rhoda L. Thinking style and socio-economic sta- 
tus. Perceptual and Motor Skills, 26(3):825-826, 1968. 

Thinking style in rel^on to socioeconomic status is studied. 

SS th,nklng &tyl f' M measured b * the Conceptual Styles 
iSS - Vf assessed for f' ve P-oups of public school children: 
(1) ^8 Negro fifth-grade boys in a ghetto school; (2) 22 Negro fifth- 
grade g.rls in a ghetto school; (3) 23 lower socioeconomic status 
fourth- and fifth-grade white boys with extremely impulsive 
behavior and short attention span; (4) 45 normal white middle- 
class boys; and (5) 43 normal white middle-class girls. Results 
showed that the CST did not discriminate between any of the 
WOT?" "?55 indiC t te that refIe ^iveness as measured by 
i.f aT^ d '? er W ' th socioeco "omic class or with behavior 
style, and that the ghetto child does not approach problem-solving 
tasks differently from the middle-class child. 2 references. 

mfnd TtoWi** t' u l9 J Ua ' Phenomen «'oiry in Recently 
NIMH, 1970 UnpUb,Uhed paper Bethesda, Maryland: 

A systematic investigation of the psychosocial factors character- 
izing reactions to blindness is described. The sample interviewed 
comprised 66 recently blind adults, nearly all those eligible in a 
large metropolitan region of London. The reactions to loss of sight 
involved overwhelming psychic distress. Depressive affect, suici- 
dal ideation, anxiety, and other components of the depressive syn- 
drome were most prominent in a generally abating reaction. Vis- 
ual residua in ideation and behavior occurred in all subjects; also 
common to all were behaviors irrelevant to their blindness. The 
intrapsychic phenomena and motor behavior are described ex- 
emplified and related to maladaptive cooing under the following 
groups: (l) visual experiences awake and asleep in 85 percent of 
the sample; (2) recurrent affective responses to dreaming and wak- 
ing events in 100 percent; (3) visual residua in cognitive and motor 
behav lor ,n 100 percent; and (4) maladaptive coping and dimin- 
ished awareness of blindness in 95 percent. Sexual concerns and 
impotence were sometimes present. The implications of the above 
findings are discussed in comparison with other literature on 
blindness with other loss situations, and with several theoretical 
models. 28 references. (Author abstract modified) 

267. Flach, Frederic F. Reasonable communication in the 
easing of drug abuse. Journal of School Health, 42(3):155-157, 

Society's response to the growing drug abuse epidemic among 
ch.ldren is discussed, and alleviation is sought in improved com- 
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munications. Most of the current programs for combating drug 
abuse have been developed without professional wisdom, and have 
therefore been subject to serious errors because of inexperience. 
Although well meaning, many of the new drug abuse control 
bureaucracies, staffed by inadequately trained pseudoexperts, 
attempt to meet the challenge with simplistic, superficial solutions 
which do not adequately cope with so complex a social and medical 
problem. The media present boring, contradictory, biased, and 
often misinformed attacks on drug abuse, and classroom teaching 
on the dangers of drugs is ineffectual and uninformative. Estab- 
lished professional groups must be adequately trained to deal with 
the problem; the most important of these should be the teachers 
and school health educators. The primary money and energies 
available should be directed toward programs which decentralize 
the issue of drugs and which focus instead on those psychological 
and social factors which cause the drug problem in the first place. 
The aim of existing programs should be shifted toward the pre- 
vention of cause rather than effect. 6 references. 

268. Flax, Norman Manuel. The relationship between mea- 
sured academic achievement and social competence among 
fifty educable mentally retarded children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Micro- 
films, No. 72-23932 (HC, $10; MF $4). 

The relationship between measured academic achievement of 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) children and their social com- 
petence was studied to: (1) determine if there is a positive or nega- 
tive relationship between academic achievement and IQ and (2) 
determine if there is a positive or negative relationship between 
IQ and either of these two variables. The Null hypothesis was 
tested that there would b^ no significant relationship between 
measured academic achievement, intelligence, and social compe- 
tence of EMRs. The findings suggested that EMRs did not differ 
significantly from normal children in relation to aggressive 
acting-out behavior and leader-orientedness behavior. Significant 
differences were found with regard to belongingness and comfort 
behavior between EMRs and normals, but this difference tended 
to diminish with time. The correlations between social competence 
and academic achievement were nonsignificant, as were the corre- 
lations betvvec n IQ, academic achievement, and social competence. 
Recommendations are included for further resfarch into impor- 
tant similarities between EMRs and their normal peers. (Journal 
abstract modified) 

269. Fleck, Stephen; Lidz, Theodore; and Cornelison, Alice. 
Comparison of parent-child relationships of male and female 
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schizophrenic patients. Arehivea of General Psychiatry, 8:1-7, 



The report deals with an examination of the data on the family 
pathology of 17 schizophrenic patients according to their sex It 
was found that the schizophrenic males often came from skewed 
families with passive, ineffectual fathers and disturbed, engulfing 
mothers, whereas schizophrenic females typically grew up in 
schismatic families with narcissistic fathers who were often para- 
noid and, while seductive of the daughter, were disparaging of 
women, and with mothers who were unempathic and emotionally 
distant. Satisfactory ego development and integration in males 
and females depended on different requisites in family structure 
and dynamics. Sons need to differentiate from their mother: more 
definitively than daughters and to become able to Provide for 
rather than passively depend on, women; they require a positive 
role model in the father to achieve security as a man, and a mascu- 
line superego to be guided away from incestuous entanglements A 
symbiotic, engulfing mother *nd a weak father who is uncertain of 
his masculinity and emasculated by his wife create serious prob- 
lems for a boy, and it is such configurations that are common in 
families with schizophrenic sons. A daughter need not differen- 
tiate from her mother as fully as a son, but in order to develop a 
capacity for maternal feelings, she needs to absorb such feelings 
from her mother, who also must serve as a model of a woman 
whom the father can cherish and love. A distant and unempathic 
mother and a father who is disparaging of the mother and of all 
women and who seductively uses a daughter to bolster his narcis- 
sism and to punish his wife, will create grave impediments to a 
daughter s development. This pattern exists in aggravated form in 
most families with schizophrenic daughters. 30 references. 

270. Flomenhaft, Kalman, and Langsley, Donald G After 
the crisis. (Postcrisis psychiatric intervention.) Mental 
Hygiene, 55(4):473-477, 1971. 

Observations and impressions about postcrisis intervention 
where effective psychiatric intervention can prevent acute psychi- 
atric illness from developing into a chronically disabling problem 
are presented. The results from 186 families treated at the Family 
Treatment Unit of Colorado Psychiatric Hospital between 1964 
and 1969 are given. The experience of this unit has been that 
effective crisis intervention requires close liaison with community 
agencies. Since 50 percent of the 188 families treated were in need 
of longer term treatment, the continuing value of what was 
achieved in crisis treatment depended on the work of community 
agencies. The referral process was just as important to the opera- 
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tion of the unit as the direct work with patients and families. 2 
references. (Journal abstract modified) 



27 1. Folsom, James C. From custody to therapy. Military 
Medicine, 137(6):209-214, 1972. 

Nursing assistants form the basir. of a program to bring mental 
patients from a custodial state to recovery through therapy The 
five attitudes, or techniques, used by the staff of a Veterans' 
Administration hospital in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, are discussed 
and presented as case reports. These attitudes are: no demand; 
kind firmness; active friendliness; passive friendliness; and mat- 
ter of fact. The treatment philosophy is: The mental hospital is not 
tne natural habitat of man; there is no such thing as a hopelessly ill 
mental patient; every employee is to be considered a potential the- 
rapeutic agent; and the ultimate goal is to get the patient, his 
family, and the community involved in the therapeutic process. 

272. Folsom, James C. Attitude therapy in a hospital setting. 
In: Masserman, J. t ed. Current Psychiatric Therapies, New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1971 pp. 191-194. 

Attitude therapy in a hospital setting is described. The treat- 
ment program is structured on some basic concepts, among which 
are ( 1 ) that the mental hospital is not the natural habitat of man; 
(2) that there is no such thing as a hopelessly ill mental patient; (3) 
that every employee and every voluntee * who works in the hospital 
is important to patient treatment; ^nd (4) that most mental 
illnesses can be viewed as a pattern of maladaptive responses 
learned by the individual, which impair the effectiveness of his 
communication with, and adaptation to, his environment. Effec- 
tive communication can be reestablished by a prescribed treat- 
merit approach. The treatment team may prescribe one of five 
attitudes: active friendliness; passive friendliness; matter of fact; 
kind firmness ; and no demand. It must be clearly understood that 
attitude therapy is not role playing, that every employee may not 
be able to work with patients on all five of the attitudes, and that 
attitude therapy must be changed as necessary to meet the treat- 
ment need of the patient. 

273. Fontana, Vincent J. The truth about asthma and emo- 
tions. Medical Insight, 3(2):14-17, 1971. 

Both the role of the emotions and allergenic causes should be 
taken into account in the medical management of asthmatic chil- 
dren. The allergenic factors can be easily controlled. Existing in- 
fection and nonspecific factors including fumes, humidity, fatigue, 
and stress must be treated simultaneously. EmpaiHy and coopera- 
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tion between the doctor, parents, and patient is needed to lessen 
the child's anxiety and foster suitable attitudes in the family. 

274 Ford, Charles V., and Spaulding, Raymond. The Pueblo 
incident: A comparison of factors related to coping with ex- 

t«£ e 8tre88 Arehivea °f General Psychiatry, 29<3):340-343, 
1973. * 

The 82 surviving crew members of the U.S.S. Pueblo were eval- 
uated psych iatrically after their release from 11 months of impris- 
onment in North Korea. A group of men defined as coping with 
the stress well was compared to a group who tolerated it poorly. 
Men who did well had Dersonality diagnoses often listed as healthy 
or schizoid. They tended to use a wide variety of ego defense mech- 
anisms, particularly faith, reality testing, denial, rationalization 
and humor. Men in the group defir ed as handling the stress poorly 
were frequently diagnosed as being p^ive-dependent and were 
mere limited in the number of ego defense mechanisms utilized, 
r actors such as age. education, and length of military service were 
not significant in differentiating between the two groups. 6 refer- 
ences. (Author abstract) 

Fordharn - MichaeI - Maturation. In: Fordham, M., ed. 
Children a. Individuals. New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 
1970. pp. 111-131. 

To clarify the hypothesis that a baby is primarily a psychoso- 
matic unity, the self-evidence is presented for the various stages of 
development of a child. The self is described in intrauterine life, in 
nursing, in development and management of part objects, in man- 
agement of whole objects, in identity, in the separation- 
individuation phase, in Oedipal conflict, and in latency and 
adolescence. 

276. Foreman, Nancy Jo, and Zerwekh, Joyce V. Drug crisis 
intervention. American Journal of Nursing, 7 1(9): 1737- 1739, 
1971. 

Problems and methods of drug crisis intervention likely to con- 
front nurses in a hospital environment or in an off-duty situation 
are discussed. The common symptoms of the different types of 
abused drugs and the nature of emergency treatment for each are 
suggested. These drugs include hallucinogens, amphetamines, 
barbiturates, and heroin. It is stressed that nurses must be knowl- 
edgeable concerning the nature of the problem and methods of 
crisis intervention. They must also possess an understanding and 
compassionate attitude toward such patients. Nurses who are able 
to use an effective initial approach will play an important part in 
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later treatment and rehabilitation programs, particularly those 
involving youth who often feel judged and alienated from health 
professionals. 6 references. 

277. Forrest, Marvin Sonny. The social learning approach to 
depression: Autonomic arousal reduction via self-punitive 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 71-7010 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 
81pp. 

Self-punitive behaviors and their concomitant autonomic 
arousal reduction patterns in psychometrically depressed and 
nondepressed subjects were investigated. These groups of subjects 
were further divided into subgroups that received either a high or 
low intensity self-shock. The subjects were then placed in a two- 
person interaction situation whereby they believed they could 
either shock or reward the experimental confederate or adminis- 
ter a lower intensity self-shock to themselves. The interpersonal 
contingencies, during the conditioning phase, were arranged so 
that by making self-punitive responses, the subject could avoid a 
more severe shock from the confederate. The results indicate: (1) 
The depressed group utilized the self-punitive counterresponse 
significantly more often than did the nondepressed group, sug- 
gesting that depressed subjects, when aggressed against, tend to 
be more self-punitive than nondepressed subjects. (2) Self-punitive 
responses in depressed subjects can be conditioned and the inten- 
sity of the self-ptuiitive stimulus is an important parameter for the 
development of these behaviors. (3) The depressed group exhibited 
a cathartic-like rapid autonomic arousal reduction when a self- 
punitive response was made in response to the confederate's 
aggression. The findings suggest that depressed patients have 
learned to cope with environmental and interpersonal stresses 
with self-punitive and/or nonassertive behaviors, and these behav- 
iors have been successful in dealing with their normal day-to-day 
existence. (Journal abstract modified) 

278. Forrest, Thomas R. Need? and group emergence: 
Developing a welfare response. American Behavioral Scien- 
tist, 16<3):413-425, 1973. 

Analytical distinctions, useful for understanding the process of 
group emergence in a crisis situation, are presented. Emergent 
groups occur in response to a need in the system. During the 
Detroit civil disturbance, a welfare need existed when established 
welfare organizations were unable to meet urgent riot-related 
needs. This need was eventually filled by the establishment of the 
Interfaith Emergency Center (IEC). This center had two distinct 
advantages over established welfare organizations: (1) It was not 
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constricted by bureaucratic structure; and (2) it had access to 
large quantities of uncommitted resources. The process of the 
emergence of a new group in a crisis may be attributed to the fact 
that there are individuals within the community who seek to 
interpret events and find means for restructuring the situations. 
These individuals seek friends and acquaintances to help interpret 
events; such communication and interaction promotes a search for 
meaning and understanding. With the aid of certain prestigious 
individuals, a definition of the situation is reached. An action 
commitment occurs when opinion leaders persuade the group to 
take a given course of action. 4 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 



279. Fotheringham, John B.; Skelton, Mora; and Hoddinott, 
B.A. The effects on the family of the presence of a mentally 
retarded child. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal 
(Ottawa), 17(4):283-290, 1972. 

Data were collected on 38 noninstitutionalized retarded child- 
ren and their families and were compared to data on 80 institu- 
tionalized retarded children and their families in order to evaluate 
the effects on the family of the presence of a mentally retarded 
child. This presence is conceptualized as constituting a stress 
which the family attempts to cope with by bringing its resources 
to bear on the problem. If the stress proves too great for this cop- 
ing mechanism, institutionalization may besought. Followup stu- 
dies of families who responded to this stress by institutionalizing 
their retarded children suggested that in many instances institu- 
tionalization is not the ideal answer for the family or the child but 
that a more complex variety of solutions is needed. 19 references. 

280. Foulks, Edward F. Schizophrenia and revitalization in 
pre-modern societies. In: Brady, J., ed. Psychiatry: Areas of 
Promise and Advancement New York: Spectrum, 1977 nn 
137-144. PP 

The epidemiology of schizophrenia is reviewed, and its occur- 
rence is compared with the occurrence of specific socioreligious 
phenomena in premodern societies which have been termed revi- 
talization movements. The establishment of the religion of Hand- 
some Lane amonfc the Seneca Indians in New York, and the devel- 
opment of cargo cults in Melanesia are cited as cases in which the 
experiences of the schizophrenic may have provided a mechanism 
for rapid cultural resynthesis through revitalization during peri- 
ods of social disintegration. Parallels between the characteristics 
of the prophet and the schizophrenic are discussed. Research has 
indicated that schizophrenia occurs at a relatively constant prev- 
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alence throughout the world and is probably polygenically inher- 
ited. It is suggested that the ubiquitous prevalence of schizo- 
phrenia may be the result of selective advantage and may have 
provided a mechanism for cultural adaptation and change during 
periods of stress when traditional coping methods were unsuccess- 
ful 24 references. 

281. rraiberg, Selma. Parallel and divergent patterns in 
blind and sighted infanta. Psychoanaltyic Study of the Child, 
23:286-300, 1968. 

The findings of a study of blind children in the areas of adapta- 
tion and defense are reported, and several examples are given of 
transient regressive states among some of the young blind chil- 
dren studied. The visual deficit in each of the children created 
extraordinary adaptive problems in the development of defensive 
action and defense mechanisms by the end of the second year of 
life. The adaptive problems appeared in a range of human envi- 
ronments that permitted some assessment of qualitative factors in 
mothering. It is not blindness alone that imperils the child's devel- 
opment, but the absence of vision as an organizer of experience, 
the absence of vision as the facilitator of gross motor achievements 
and prehension, the absence of vision in constructing a stable men- 
tal representation, and the obstacle to finding motor pathways for 
aggression that can lead to defense and neutralization of aggression 
in the service of the ego. The clinical examples of severe pathologi- 
cal regressions in five children show the helplessness of the blind 
child in the face of objective danger and the vulnerability of the 
blind child's ego for an extended period in early childhood. 16 
references. (Author r.bstract modified) 

282. Fraiberg, Selma, and Freedman, David A. Studies in 
the ego development of the congenitally blind child. Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child, 19:151-163, 1964. 

Based on observations of the case discussed and other deviant 
blind children, the following topics are examined: (1) blindness as 
a communications barrier between mother and infant with 
extraordinar> demands on the mother's Own adaptive capacity; 
and (2) blindness as an impediment during critical phases of ego 
formation with extrp^-dinary demands on an infant's adaptive 
capacity. While this case study and those of other deviant blind 
children show marked deficiencies in the earliest ties with mother, 
still other deviant blind children achieve a demonstrable human 
tie by the 7th or 8th month, followed by a developmental impasse 
during the crucial 9-to- 18-month period. Therefore there are a 
number of points in the process of ego formation where blindness 
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itself creates hazards. The specific ways in which this occurs can 
be inferred from the characteristics of the blind children with 
arrested development: (1) Perception remains mouth centered; (2) 
erotic or aggressive qualities remain rnouth centered and not dif- 
ferentiated; (3) there is a failure to employ the skeletal muscles foi 
the discharge of aggression; (4) there is a significant delay in the 
achievement of independent locomotion; and (5) there is a failure 
to acquire an object concept. A developmental study of a blind 
child which began at 22 weeks is reported. The study points out 
how blindness created a roadblock in her development at certain 
jritical points in ego formation This section describes her smiling 
response before 5 months, her anxiety reaction to strangers at 8 
and 9 months, and her impasse in motor development when she 
was maturationaiiy ready for creeping at 8 months, but was 
unable to until 14 montho. The blind child is dependent on locomo- 
tion to make the crucial distinctions between self and outer world 
and to construct a world of objects, and here, ironically, the 
absence of vision becomes an impediment to the establishment of 
locomotion, 23 references. 

283. Fraiberg, Selma. Separation crisis in two blind child- 
ren. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 26:355-371, 1971. 

Observations of separation anxiety in blind children in the 2nd 
year an> presented. Basic concern is with the develop.- ental crisis 
as an event that is experienced by both mother and child, one in 
which the adaptive tendencies of the child and the adaptive modes 
of the mother are united as th; two partners work toward solution 
and restoration of harmony. Two cases are cited which illustrate 
the characteristics of separation anxiety in blind infants and the 
meaning of separation * >r such a child. Differences between blind 
and sighted children in the 2nd and 3rd years are empnasized. 14 
references. 

284. Fraiberg, Selma. Intervention in infancy: A program 
for blind infants. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiahy. 10(3):381-405, 1971. 

A program of intervention with infants blind from birth is des- 
cribed, and implications for work w . L h other groups of disadvan- 
taged infants are considered. Typically, these children appear to 
have no significant human ties. Language, if present at all, is 
eeholalic. There is no definition of oody boundan , of self and 
other. There arc motor stereotypes of the trunk and hands. Such 
children constitute about one-quarter 0 f those defined as totally 
blind from birth To discover ways of helping such children, a 
series of longitudinal studies was conducted, and the unique 
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developmental patterns of a blind baby v:ere discerned. There 
were typical developmental roadblocks which could be clearly 
seen as impediments due to blindness itself. Two exceptionally 
adaptive mothers found adaptive routes. The program presented 
repreeents both research and applied research. 21 references. 

285. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne, and Risslcr, Anita. 
Catecholamine outpui during relaxation and anticipation. 
Perceptual und Motor Skills, 30(3):745-746, 1970. 

Measures of catecholamine excretion were obtained from 40 
male college students during two contrasting inactivity 
conditions, one of which was characterized by anticipation and 
uncertainty and the other by relaxation. Results showed that the 
anticipation of unpleasant, though harmless, events in a situation 
which the subject was unable to influence brought about nearly a 
threefold increase in adrenalin output as compared with baseline 
levels. 5 references. (Author abstract modified) 

286. Frankl, Liselotte. Self-preservation and the develop- 
ment of accident proneness in children and adolescents. Psy- 
choanalytic Study of the Child, 18:464-483, i963. 

Self-preservation and the development of accident proneness in 
children and adolescents are studied. Ine function of self- 
preservation develops gradually in the preoedipal and oedipal 
phase as functioning according to the pleasure principle is gradu- 
ally replaced by the reality principle, and the child takes over the 
self-protective function from his parents. Examples which high- 
light age-characteristic factors leading to accidents are noted: the 
tendency to express mental conflict in bodily terms; anal-sadistic 
conflicts; age-specific castration anxiety; and the dramatization of 
sexual fantasies, together with exhibitionism and sudden, often 
deep regression. One of the conclusions reached on the basis of 
psychoanalytic treatment of children and adolescents at the 
Hampstead Clinic points to the importance of beginning treat- 
ment as soon as accident proneness has been spotted and before 
maturity has been reached. By treating children . nd adolescents, 
thus freeing some of the aggression which has been turned against 
the self and expressed in the symptom of accidents, a more ade- 
quate object choice and form of work may be facilitated, as a rule 
before final decisions in this respect have been made. Thus, treat- 
ment of accident proneness at an early stage of the illness might 
also lessen the incidence of fate neurosis in adults. 23 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

287. Franks, Darrell D. Adjustment to acquired blindness. 
Journal of the Kansas Medical Society, 72(5):238 243, 1971. 
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The social an\ psychological changes in adjusting to acquired 
blindness are presented. The postblindness reaction usually con- 
sists of a period of depression with its classic characteristics, fol- 
lowing which the individual enters a stage comparable to a child 
beginning to learn about hh environment. High ego strength, low 
anxiety, and adoption of a positive attitude are important consid- 
erations in adequate adjustment. The problem of degree of depen- 
dency of the blind person on relatives, friends, etc. is also 
discussed. The blind person is most likely to fill the role that he 
perceives his group members want him to take. Blindness itself 
does not appear to be a cause of mental illness, although it may 
produce decompensation in the marginally adjusted individual, 
n references. 

288. Frater, Dorothy. Socio-cultural factors and their influ- 
ence on the attitudes and concerns of youth. Dissertation 
Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Micro- 
films, No. 71-21750 <HC, $10; MF, $4). 158 pp. 

An analysis of the extent f o which specific sociocultural factors 
within a community are a predetermined influence o*i the atti- 
tudes and concerns of youth toward themselves and their families 
is reported. Subjects were 1,454 youth of grades 9 through 12 in 5 
communities where sociocultural differences were apparent. The 
instrument used to measure concerns was an adaptation of that 
constructed by Moore and Holtzman for their Texas Cooperative 
Youth study. Results of the study showed significant difference 
among the communities on orientation to society, orientation to 
authority, criticism of education, criticism of youth, self- 
inadequacy, family tension, personal adjustment, social 
inadequacy resentment of family lifestyle, social conformity, 
social isolation, financial troubles, and resentment of dependency. 
The only ethnic variable was the Acadian French origin of a 
majority of youth in one community. Youth of this school showed a 
greater orientation to authority and more problems of isolation. 
Youth of higher grades expressed fewer problems than did those 
in ninth grade, and those in the academic program expressed 
fewer problems than those in the nonacademic groups. (Journal 
abstract modified) 

289 Frederick, Calvin J., and Resnick, H.L.P. Interventions 
with suicidal patients. Journal of Contemporary Psycho- 
therapy, 2(2):103-109, 1970. 

More innovation is needed in crisis intervention and ^omrnunity 
mental health service techniques to use psychotherapy for suicide 
prevention. However, a survey reveals sharp division among pro- 
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fessionals in the field on whether such behavior can be predicted 
or diagnosed, whether screening processes are satisfactory, and 
whether reported successes in prevention are valid proofs of 
treatment or result from weak diagnosis. Some areas needing 
further research are the followup or survivor problem, group psy- 
chotherapy innovations, and adjunct use of volunteers. Five 
aspects of intervention that differenttete suicidal cases from tradi- 
tional therapy techniques are; (1) suicide spans a broad spectrum 
of disorders and personalities; (2) there is a unique life and death 
component not found in other mental health problems; (3) the need 
for sensitive and stable volunteers is greater in this area; (4) tradi- 
tional therapy approaches have not sufficed, calling for innova- 
tion; (5) interventions are multidisciplinaiy and involve such 
nonmedical factors as the law and cultural, family, and social atti- 
tudes. Those who believe current procedures are inadequate focus 
on the unreliability and doubtful scientific validity of clinical 
diagnosis and treatment. The difficulty is in determining whether 
the source of depression is psychoneurotic or characterological. 
Training in this specialized field is rare in professional school cur- 
riculums or graduate school placements. Various elements of the 
problem are discussed: status of screening and diagnosis; status of 
treatment; temporal aspects of treatment; the need for new tech- 
niques; the use of voiunteer services and their requirements for 
participation of the professional. 10 references. 

290. Frederick, Calvin J. The present suicide taboo in the 
United States. Mental Hygiene, 55(2):178-183, 1971. 

Much attention has been given recently to crisis intervention 
and suicide prevention programs throughout the United States. 
While these efforts are laudable philosophically, taboos against 
suicide still exist, even among professionals. This is supported 
through the use of anecdotal and clinical examples, existing 
national actuarial data, and conclusions found in an exploration of 
the attitudes of a small sample of college-educated persons, both 
professional and nonprofessional. These groups compartmental- 
ized thinking about suicide, but the professionals were less aware 
of their attitudes and employed intellectualization and denial 
more frequently than nonprofessionals. 7 references. (Author 
abstract) 

291. Fredericks, H. D. Bud. Improving coordination in 
mongoloids. Washington Department Institutions, Research 
Report, 2(2):68-71, 1969. 

Forty-eight heterogeneous mongoloid children between the ages 
of 7 and 12 were subjects in an experiment in improvement of 
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motor skills. It was hypothesized that if these children had their 
motor coordination improved while they were young, the improve- 
ment would enhance their adaptive behavior as they grew older 
making them more acceptable in a vocational situation as well as 
allowing them greater mobility in the performance of certain 
vocational skills. The subjects were divided into treatment and 
control groups of equal size. One-half of each group was given both 
pre- and post-testing; the other halves were given post-testing 
only. Each child in the treatment group received daily treatment 
in 4 sessions of 5 minutes each with a 15-minute break between 
the sessions. Treatments consisted of a series of eight motor activi- 
ties, administered by students at Oregon College of Education. 
Only social reinforcement— a hug, squeeze, or the words "good " 
"wonderfur-was used. The trend analysis made possible by the 
research design showed a sharp rise in the behavior modification 
scores of the children in the treatment group. Scores of the control 
group rose much less sharply, probably as the result of repeated 
testing. The Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale, modi- 
fied for use with the test population, showed a significantly greater 
(0.05 level) improvement of both gross and fine motor coordination 
scores among the treatment group as compared with the control 
group. These results indicate that motor coordination can be im- 
proved with a minimum of treatment through the use of a struc- 
tured, well-organized curriculum. (Author abstract modified) 

292. Freeman, Hugh L., and Roy, Ranjan G. Some compara- 
tive studies of psychiatric emergencies. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 12(3):208-216, 1971. 

Comparative studies of psychiatric emergencies are reviewed 
and common trends identified, based on data obtained from such 
admissions to a number of British hospitals and community men- 
tal health facilities. It appears that in general both the composi- 
tion and disposal of any series of identified emergencies can be 
related to such service considerations as (1) available agencies to 
handle them, (?) the professional habits of agenc personnel, and 
(3) the lime of referral. These trends are in addi i to the influ- 
ence of demographic and social characteristics of the population 
being served. In addition, the importance of emergencies in any 
practice of psychiatry which has a community responsibility can- 
not be underestimated, although in many cases hospital admission 
could be avoided if family resources and other nonprofessional 
suppoi t were suitably activated. Of particular value are home vis- 
its by social workers and/or psychiatrists. Whatever the best mea- 
sures may be. the data are in general agreement that early identi- 
fication of psychiatric disorder, followed by application of some 
type of immediate psychiatric aid, is essential as a means of avoid- 
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:ng harmful emergency situations. Accordingly, there is a particu- 
lar need for availability of trained mental health social workers at 
all community health facilities for intervention in such situations. 
19 references. 

293. Freeman, M. Adolescent problems and mental health. 
Medical Journal of Australia (Sydney), 2(17):865-869, 1969. 

The mental health of the adolescent is affected by hormonal 
changes associated with puberty, by the increase in physical size, 
and by aspects of maturation and development. Specific problems 
arise in adolescent obesity, social maladjustments, and learning 
pre*, lems in school. The latter are often apparent in the early 
grades and usually occur then because of a lack of biological reac^ 
iness; but emotional environment and motivation are also involved, 
particularly when problems are present at the adDlescent level. 
Normal psychological development in adolescence usually proceeds 
in the following areas: achievement of security and identity, attain- 
ment of a balance of dependence and independence, ability to con- 
trol impulsive behavior, learning an appropriate sex role, and 
internalizing a personally felt set of values. Adolescent problems 
today seem more troublesome and are greatly influenced by sev- 

al significant factors; the population explosion; adolescent afflu- 
ence; the changing nature of the family, especially as manifested 
in the breakdown of the extended family and in the changing 
status of women; the impact of mass media; the questioning of 
established systems; and the effect of increasing educational levels. 
11 references. 

294. Freud, Anna, and Dann, Sophie. An experiment in 
group upbringing. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 6:127- 
168, 1951. 

An experiment in group upbringing is described, in. which the 
six children involved were all orphans, victims of the Hitler regime, 
who had come under the care of the concentration camp of Tere- 
szin and later Bulldogs Bank in England. None of the children had 
ever known a family. Their reactions towards adults (including 
aggressiveness) and other children within the group are described, 
as well as thp development of positive relations with idults. 
Further discussion centers on the children's oral eroticism (mas- 
turbation), eating and toilet habits, ego attitudes, fears and anxie- 
ties, and language problems. It is hoped that further contact will 
give indications as to how such emotional anomalies of early life 
influence the shaping of the Oedipus phase, superego develop- 
ment, adolescence, and the chances for a normal adult love life. 6 
references. 
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295. Freud, Anna. Die psychoanalytische Psychologie der 
Kindheit und ihre Quellen. The psychoanalytic psychology of 
childhood and its sources. Psyche (Stuttgart), 22(6):405-409, 



Although psychoanalytically oriented psychology has exerted a 
profound, positive influence on child raising and education, it has 
failed to fulfill early expectations that it would provide effective 
prophylaxis against the development of neuroses, which are the 
price mankind pays for the development of a culture. For exam- 
ple, even in the presence of detailed, verbal enlightenment with 
respect t 0 adult sexuality, children continue to develop and cling 
to traditional pregenital misconceptions and theories, which are 
apparently a part of an essential prepubertal developmental proc- 
ess. If freedom with respect to masturbation has resulted in wide- 
spread diminution of guilt feelings, it has also resulted, unex- 
pectedly, in a widespread deficit with respect to moral develop- 
ment, by eliminating a basic inner conflict between drive and ego 
which played a determinant role in character formation. If anx- 
iety over parental strictness has disappeared, anxiety engendered 
by conscience has increased enormously. Where fears of a punish- 
ing superego have been reduced markedly, the child has become 
overpowered by his own drives and by the fact that they may not 
be susceptible to either inner or external containment. In brief, 
the inherent oppositions which exist between id, ego, and superego 
can not be evaded by the culture-man, any more than can his 
awareness of these oppositions in the form of inner conflict. The 
most which enlightened education and child raising can hope to 
accomplish is to help the individual child find conflict resolutions 
compatible with at least a modicum of psychic well-being. 

296. Freud, Sigmund. On the grounds for detaching a par- 
ticular syndrome from neurasthenia under the description 
"anxiety neurosis" (1895). Part II. Incidence and aetiology of 
anxiety neurosis. In: Strache, , J., ed. Standard Edition of the 
Complete Psyehxatri Works of Freud. V*l. III. London: 
Hogarth Press, 1968. pp. 99-106. 

In some cases of anxiety neurosis, no etiology at all is discovered. 
But where there are grounds for regarding the neurosis as an 
acquired one, careful inquiry directed to that end reveals that a set 
of noxae influences from sexual life are the operative etiological 
factors. In females, disregarding their innate disposition, anx- 
iety neurosis occurs in the following cases: as virginal anxiety or 
anxiety in adolescents; as anxiety ir. the newly married; as anxiety 
in women whose husbands suffer from ejaculatio praecox or from 
markedly impaired potency, and whose husbands practice coitus 
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interrupts or reservatus. Anxiety neurosis also occurs as anxiety 
in widows and intentionally abstinent women, and in the climac- 
teric during the last major increase of sexual need. The sexual 
determinants of anxiety neurosis in men include: anxiety of inten- 
tionally abstinent men, which is frequently combined w\th symp- 
toms of defense, anxiety in men in a state of unconsummated exci- 
tation, or in those who content themselves with touching or looking 
at women; anxiety in men who practice coitus interruptus; and 
anxiety in senescent men. There are two other cases which apply 
to both sexes. (1) people who, as a result of practicing masturba- 
tion, have been neurasthenics, fall victim to anxiety neurosis as 
->oon a> they give up their form of sexual satisfaction; and (2) anx- 
iety neurosis arising as a result of the factor of overwork or ex- 
hausting exertion 

297. Friedlander, Kate. Organic and psychotic ego-disturb- 
ances. In: Friedlander, K., ed. The Psycho-analytical Ap- 
proach to Juvenile Delinquency. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 1947. pp. 178-182. 

Disturbances of the higher functions of the brain, causing faulty 
ego functioning leading to criminal actions, are enumerated. They 
include mental defectiveness, organic illnesses of the brain, and 
p\\ehotie ego disturbances. In lower-grade mental defectiveness, 
the intelligence is not great enough to make the adjustment from 
the pleasure principle to the reality principle. Juvenile delinquency 
can be related to conditions resulting from encephalitis and to 
epilepsy Crimes are sometimes committed by those under the 
influence of alcohol, drugs, or in a state of insanity. 7 references. 

298. Friedman, Jacob H.. and Bowes, Naomi. Experience of 
a geriatric crisis intervention screening team. Journal of Psy- 
chiatric Nursing and Mental Health Services, 9(5):11-17, 
1971. 

A geriatric screening team was instituted at Bronx State Hospi- 
tal, Bronx, New York, in February follcwingthe change in 
admission policy for geriatric patients, excluding tr se with non- 
psychotic organic brain syndromes, mild psychoses, mild psycho- 
neuroses, and personality disorders. The screening team was only 
called in emergencies when families or nursing home could not 
endure the patient'** so-called abnormal behavior, or the family 
physician felt helpless, or the hospital did not desire to admit or 
L«»ep the patient. The community gradually accepted the admis- 
sion criteria. Since April 1970, the screening team, which auto- 
matical^ became a crisis intervention team, has been requested to 
evaluate patients in all instances. The functioning of this team and 
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eight representative cases are described. The study consists of 99 
consecutive patients seen from April 1, 1970, through March 31, 
1971. The statistical data are analyzed as to age, sex, marital sta- 
tus, place of evaluation, diagnoses, and followup results. The 
widowed female and the married male are the ones most likely to 
be referred to the screening team for admission to a State hospital. 
Proprietary nursing homes with no staff psychiatrists usually uti- 
lize the screening team. The greatest number of individuals were 
classified as nonpsychotic organic brain syndromes, as these 
chronic patients are difficult nursing problems. It is of utmost 
necessity that additional facilities be established for confused, 
ambulatory pai>nts. The screening team not only prevents im- 
proper admission ot geriatric patients to a State hospital but also 
serves as a crisis intervention team to the benefit of the commu- 
nity. 11 references. (Author abstract) 

299. Fromme, Allan. Marriage and the adult personality. In: 
Silverman, H., ed. Marital Counseling: Psychology, Ideology 
Science. Springfield, III. Charles C. Thomas, 1967. pp. 57-70. 

The problems arising from immaturity in marriage are dis- 
cussed. The immature marriage partner will frequently find fault 
with his mate or the institution of marriage itself, instead of rec- 
ognizing that the source of unhappiness lies within himself. Mar- 
riage is the widest testing ground of personality. The quality of a 
marriage reflects the emotional habits and resources of people far 
more than the supportive or destructive forces of society. The 
! timature adult remains a child emotionally and is given to sulk- 
ing, petulance, discouragement, narcissism, dependence, and lack 
ofempathy. Growingout of childhood into the emotional maturity 
of adulthood is the best guarantee for men and women to enjoy a 
durable and deeply satisfying marriage. 

300. Furer, Manuel. The development of a preschool symbi- 
otic psychotic boy. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 19:457- 
469, 1964. 

The treatment of a young psychotic boy is dejcribed, particu- 
larly his conscious discovery of the self. The first 16 months of 
therapy is described in detail, while the following 18 months is 
discussed briefly. Therapy was begun by bringing the child from 
his withdrawn state into a primitive relationship with the thera- 
pist as a need-satisfying object, chiefly through her communica- 
tion to him of her empathy with his needs and their gratification. 
At the same time, she became a part of his omnipotent dual unity. 
Gradually she helped him toorganize his experience and to explore 
reality, in this way fostering the libidinal cathexis of herself. A 
previously statis state in his psychosis and in the mother-child 
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relationship, which was reflected in the therapist-child relation* 
ship, was altered and progressive changes ensued. Along with the 
progressive development in object relations, there occurred a dif- 
ferentiation of the self from both the inanimate and human objects, 
and the conscious discovery of "I" as a separate entity. There were 
also changes in the direction of greater organization and integra- 
tion of his ego functr f - ™ increased libidinization of his activi- 
ties, ar/J increased ego strength in such things as the control of his 
rage and the capacity to withstand frustration. 16 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

301. Furlong:, Paul Thomas. Psychological assessment of po- 
tentially suicidal patients at the community mental health cen- 
ter Salt Lake City, Utah. Dissertation Abstracts International. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; University Microfilms, No. 71-3012 (HC, . 
$10; MF, $4). 

A method of determining suicidal risk in an economic and effec- 
tive fashion wa* developed, based on evaluation and rating of two 
risk groups (low and medium) as compared to two normal control 
groups at the Salt Lake City Community Mental Health Center 
(CMHC). The results suggested: (1) About one-third of all patients 
seen by the crisis intervention staff of the CMHC are potentially 
suicidal. (2) Only 2 or 3 percent of all patients are high-risk pa- 
tients. (3) Potentially suicidal patients can be separated into two 
risk groups (low and medium). (4) Once separated into two risk 
groups, the personality devices were successful in significantly 
differentiating between the groups on 39 of 88 personality vari- 
ables, with the medium risk group evidencing more psychopa- 
thology or behavioral disturbance on all but 3 of the variables. (5) 
In the comparison between the suicide potential groups combined 
and the normal control groups combined, the groups differed sig- 
nificantly on 61 of the 88 personality variables, with more psycho- 
pathology or behavioral disturbance reported by the suicidal 
patients. The major implication is that methods and facilities need 
to be developed which will reach the high-risk, potentially suicidal 
person, who currently does not make use of mental health services 
to a sufficient degree to allow for prevention of the fatal act. (Jour- 
nal abstract modified) 

302. Fuss, AlLa, Moglichkeiten zur Behandlung gestorter 
Kinder in der Schule. Aus einer Sonderschule fur normal in- 
telligente, erziehungsschwierige Kinder in Tel Aviv. [The pos- 
sibilities of treating disturbed children in a school. From a 
special school in Tel Aviv for normally intelligent children 
with educational difficulties.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinder psych iatrie (Gottingen), 17(7):265-269, 1968. 
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An anecdotal presentation illustrates some of the problems and 
opportunities encountered in the classroom instruction of intellec- 
tually normal, emotionally disturbed children from an urban back- 
ground. The following points are emphasized: the importance of 
finding common areas of interest in order to establish effective 
communication; the importance of establishing a sense of belong- 
ing; and the use of instruction as a vehicle for conveying empathy 
and approval, influencing individual orientations and creating an 
essentially therapeutic situation in terms of group dynamics. The 
goal of the special school experience is to establish new bonds of 
communication and identification with tne world which exists 
beyond the neighborhood, as well as with particular individuals 
who represent that world and its values; to strengthen both con- 
scious self-confidence and self-respect; and to facilitate the healing 
and strengthening of the traumatized ego, while encouraging the 
development of adequate and age-appropriate mechanisms of de- 
fense and relating. In order to accomplish these ends, the special- 
school teacher must be truly pupil oriented, rather than subject- 
matter centered. He must also be able to deal objectively and 
empathically with children who are living in a world where hostil- 
ity, revenge seeking, aggression, and hyperstimulation to the point 
of delirium are commonplace and routine, as are uncontrolled 
impulsiveness and a collective, hyperlabile emotionality frequently 
approaching mass hysteria, which completely absolves the indi- 
vidual of any kind of personal responsibility, and which militates 
effectively against his desiring or experiencing individuation. 

303. Futterman, Edward H., and Hoffman, Irwin. Transient 
school phobia in a leukemic child. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 9(3) 477-494, 1970. 

A case of transient school phobia in a fatally ill child is pre- 
sented in which an actual threat of irreversible separation (death) 
played a major role in the genesis of the phobia. With reduction of 
the immediacy of the danger and appropriate parental response, 
spontaneous remission occurred. The impact of the prolonged 
threat of death is critical in distinguishing families with a leu- 
kemic child from other families coping with day-to-day separa- 
tions, When the threat interacts with family vulnerabilities dur- 
ing a particular developmental period, potential for regression at 
a later time is enhanced. Further threat can lead to symptoms. In 
this child, school phobic symptoms appeared which were less re- 
fractory and more responsive to ego control of mother and child 
than previously described in the literature. In the face of severe 
threat, families often demonstrate great resources along with great 
distress. The route to adaptation is often circuitous, with transi- 
tory symptom formation related to coping processes. 30 referen- 
ces. (Author abstract modified) 
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304. Gallagher, Jeanette M. t and Nodine, Calvin. Children's 
strategies in problem-solving tasks based on Piagetian con- 
cepts. Ptychonomic Science, 25(2): 118, 1971. 

In a paper presented at the 12th Annual Meeting of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, an investigation of children's strategies in problem- 
solving tasks based on Piagetian concepts was described. Meas- 
urement problems were designed to investigate the strategies 
used by young children when told to find, behind a screen, pre- 
viously demonstrated quantities of water. The advanced strategies 
of the second grade ss (contrasted to kindergarten and first grade) 
are discussed in relation to the Piagetian concepts of decentration, 
effect of operative exercises, and equilibration. (Author abstract 
modified) 

305. Gambashidze, G. M. Osobennosti adaptatsii lits raznogo 
vozrasta k monotonnomu vidu trude. [Characteristics of adap- 
tation to monotonous type of work at a production line con- 
veyor among persons of different age groups.] Gigiyean 
Truda I Professional'nyye Zabolevaniya (Moskva), 7:9-12, 
1971. 

The characteristics marking physiological shifts during monot- 
onous work on a production line conveyor during the morning, 
evening, and night shifts were investigated. At the same time, an 
attempt was made to ascertain the possibility of persons of differ- 
ent age adapting themselves to a three-shift work schedule on the 
basis of changes in the diurnal rhythm or physiological functions. 
Adaptation to such adverse factors as three-shift work and its 
monotonous nature over a prolonged period of time resulted in 
leveling out of diurnal curves of physiological functions and their 
decreased level parallel with the increasing service record and 
age. Continuous recording of cardiac rhythm during the course of 
work revealed a substantial drop in pulse rate frequency in per- 
sons doing monotonous work during all shifts and demonstrated 
that middle-aged persons with a service record of more than 7 to 
10 years were better adapted to a monotonous type of 'vork on the 
basis of a 3-shift schedule than were young female workers. 
7 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

306. Gans, Herbert J. The juvenile problem in Levittown. In: 
Lerman, P., ed. Delinquency and Social Policy. New York: 
Praeger, 1970. pp. 382-390. 

The adolescent problem in Levittown is discussed on the basis of 
essays written by children in the 6th through 12th grades. Most 
consider it a dull place, with very little to do outside of school. 
Some express their boredom through hostility to adults and van- 
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dahsm against adult property. Their relationship to adults is 
fraught with tension, which discourages community attempts to 
solve what is defined as their recreational problem. In addition to 
recreational and social facilities, however, the teenagers also need 
worthwhile functions, such as serving in volunteer capacities or 
holding part-time jobs. 2 references. 

307. Garai, Josef E. Sex differences in emotional behavior. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 81(2):126-127, 1970. 

Animal studies have shown that the stronger aggressiveness of 
males and the greater susceptibility of females to fear have a 
genetic origin. Fear of all types is more prevalent in women than 
men. At all age and educational levels females exhibited more 
symptoms than males on four factors described as indices of men- 
tal dysfunction (i.e., "psychological anxiety," "physical health," 
"immobilization," and "physical anxiety"). Several studies have 
supported the hypothesis that females have a greater sensitivity to 
threat, a higher level of anxiety, and a greater adaptive ability to 
stress. However, in many women high levels of anxiety decrease 
performance in problem-solving and intellectual activities, where- 
as anxiety in men acts often as an incentive. The hypothesis that 
females possess inherently greater sensitivity to threat, faster and 
more intense reactivity to stress, and greater tolerance of and 
adaptability to stress than males seems to furnish a genetic expla- 
nation of this sex difference which finds corroboration in recent 
animal studies. Women's anxieties center more frequently around 
lack of competence in interpersonal relations while men's anxie- 
ties center more often around failures in their occupations and 
lack of accomplishments. Whereas males rely more on physical 
aggression, females tend to give vent to their aggressive tenden- 
cies through verbal behavior. 

308. Gardner, D.B.; Hawkes, Glenn R.; and Burchinal, Lee G. 
Noncontinuous mothering: in infancy and development in later 
childhood. Child Development, 32:225-234, 1961. 

This study w<is concerned with the long-range effects of an 
unusual, noncontinuous mothering experience during infancy, a 
kind of mother-child relation which departs radically from the 
normal familial patterns of our culture for the first year of life. 
The problem is whether this constitutes a form of deprivation. 
Subjects were 29 children, ages 8 to 17, who had lived in a college 
home management house during infancy and were subsequently 
adopted. In the home management house they had been cared for 
by a large number of mother figures, in serial fashion, experienc- 
ing a marked discontinuity in mother-child relations during the 
first year. Subjects weir paired with children from the same 
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communities, schools, and the same classes. Pairs were also 
matched individually on sex, age, and intelligence. Matching for 
age and education level of parents, family economic level, occupa- 
tion of father, and number of children in the family was only 
partially successful. Subjects completed the California Test of 
Personality, the children's form of the Manifest Anxiety Scale, the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study, and Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills. 
Statistical comparisons were made, in keeping with the matched- 
pair design. The personal adjustment score in the California Test 
favored the children who had not been subjected to unusual 
mothering. Statistically, the difference approached significance. 
However, this tread was not supported by other findings. In select- 
ing the tests used, attempts were made to focus on a variety of 
dimensions of personality processed school achievement, personal 
and social adjustment, anxiety level, and response to frustration. 
In none of these variables could differences be attributed to the 
factor of discontinuity of mothering in early childhood. 7 ref- 
erences. 

309. Gardner, James M., and Giampa, Franklyn L. Utility of 
three behavioral indices for studying severely and profoundly 
retarded children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
76(3)352-356, 1971. 

The utility of three behavioral indices for the purposes of differ- 
ential diagnosis, placement, therapeutic programing, and the 
measurement of change with severely and profoundly retarded 
children was examined. Two instruments (Vineland Social Matur- 
ity Scale and Behavior Modification Checklist) were normally dis- 
tributed and significantly related to clinical judgments of compe- 
tence in severely and profoundly retarded children. One instru- 
ment (Cain-Levine Social Competence Scale) failed to distribute 
normally due to the large number of residents with minimal scores. 
The advantages of these instruments are discussed. 12 references. 
(Author abstract) 

310. Gardner, Richard A. Psychogenic problems of brain- 
injured children and their parents. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 7(3):471-491, 1968. 

The manifestations, psychodynamics, and therapy of common 
psychogenic problems seen in brain-injured children and their 
parents are discussed. Parent-induced problems are discussed 
separately from those which generally arise in the child. Short, 
simple, practical therapeutic approaches are stressed. Among the 
adaptation reactions of parents, denial reactions, overprotective 
reactions, angry reactions, guilt reactions, blame reactions, and 
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the problem of explaining the child to others are discussed. The 
approach to telling the child about his condition is analyzed. Gen- 
erally, an attitude of openness and honesty is advised toward the 
child patient, his siblings, and the world at large. Chror'e reac- 
tions of adaptation in parents a^e discussed, with stress on 
masochistic-martyristie reaction, overprotective reaction, with- 
drawal reaction, and the "doctor-shopping" reaction. The child's 
adaptation reactions are considered under the headings of fear 
reaction, withdrawal reaction, neurotic use of the organic symp- 
tom, clowning, and low self-esteem. 11 references. 

312. Garetz, Floyd K. Socio-p&ychologica! factors in overeat- 
ing and dieting with comments on popular reducing methods. 
Practitioner (London), 210(1259):671-676, 1973. 

Sociopsychological factors in overeating and sociopsychological 
principles operating in various reducing methods arc discussed 
and the principles are related to popular reducing diets. The soci- 
opsychological principles in weight reducing examined are: (1) 
counterdenial; (2) use of rituals; (3) self-esteem and pride in one s 
body: • 4) maximizing oral gratification; (5) emotional support of a 
group; (6) invocation of "magic"; (7) reducing temptation; (8) in- 
creasing self-control; (9) effect of boredom and anorexia; and (10) 
paradoxical intention. Six popular weight-reducing methods are 
listed. It is important to recognize that too mueii emphasis is placed 
on the food content and quantities of food and too little placed on 
the process of eating and the circumstances of eating which will 
best aid the patient in his quest to lose weight. 11 references. 

313. Garmezy, Norman, and Nuechterlein. Keith. Invulner- 
able children: The fact and fiction of competence and disad- 
vantage. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 42(2)328- 
329, 1972. 

^ A paper presented at the 49th Annual Meetingof the American 
Orthopsychiatry Association is summarized, providing discussion 
of some factors contributing to the formation of competence in 
disadvantaged children despite their exposure to stress within 
family o: community. It is stressed that mental health practition- 
ers too often tend to equate poverty and pathology, and that terms 
such as disadvantaged and deprived evoke images of negative out- 
comes, deficit-ridden behaviors, and a generalized vulnerability to 
severe emotional, mental, and cognitive disorder. Further, too lit- 
tle study has gone into the factors which cause many children who 
are reared amid deviance and are exposed to the strain of genetic 
and famih; 1 handicap to continue to move along paths of maturity, 
competence, and adaptation. A review is therefore given of iru'or- 
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mation on the role of coping mechanisms, cognitive ptyles, pat- 
terns of motivation and work efficiency, and styles of parenting 
that may suggest some bases for the successful development of 
such children. (Journal abstract modified) 

314. Gates, Phillip H.; Becker, Diane; Stiver, Irene; and Roff, 
Catherine. Reactions of Young Children to the Loss of a Par- 
ent by Death. Final Report, National institute of Mental Health 
Grant, MH-522, 1966, 29 pp. 

In an investigation of the ways in which normal preschool child- 
ren cope with the death of a parent, five out of nine children 
showed evidence of sadness a^d expressions of low self-esteem. 
Observations of children and surviving parents suggest that young 
children do not disolay the depressive syndrome typically seen in 
adults. Avoidance is the most frequently reported means of cop- 
ing. A sample of the Children's Long Form Rating Scale used in 
the study is included. 

315. Gault, E. I.; Krupinski, J.; and Stoller, A. Psychosocial 
problems of adolescent Aborigines in Victoria. Australian 
and New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry (North Melbourne) 
4<l):24-33, 1970. 

As part of an effort to understand the adaptive difficulties which 
part-Aboriginal people of Victoria experience, a psychosocial inter- 
view was carried out with 172 Aboriginal adolescents, comprising 
approximately one-half of all part-Aboriginal adolescents in the 
State. The information from an unstructured interview was re- 
corded on a structured questionnaire which covered areas of per- 
sonal and family data, health complaints, and social variables. The 
prevalence of psychoneurotic disorders in the ^roup interviewed 
did not differ from corresponding data obtained through surveys of 
white adolescents. However, there was significantly more "delin- 
quency and antisocial behavior" and "social maladjustment" in the 
Aboriginal group. The prevalenceof psychosocial disturbances has 
been related to unstable family and poor social backgrounds of the 
Aboriginal adolescents. Findings also revealed poor school and 
work performance among those Aboriginal adolescents with "de- 
linquency" and "social maladjustment." Delinquency and social 
maladjustment in Aboriginal adolescents are related to low socio- 
economic status. 19 references. 

316. Gebbie, Kristine M. Treatment drop-outs and the role of 
the crisis therapist. Journal of Psychiatric Nursing and Men- 
tal Health Services, 6(6):328-333, 1968. 
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An analysis is presented of patients who unilaterally discontinue 
treatment in a program of crisis intervention where an attempt is 
made to restore them to a state of psychological equilibrium and to 
be' .er equip .hem to cope with future crises. The intervention 
program at Benjamin Rush Center for Problems of Living is based 
on six interviews during which counseling stages of crisis assess- 
ment, planning, intervention, and termination are passed through. 
Termination, because it strives to prevent future mental health 
problems, is particularly important; if the consultee discontinues 
treatment before this final phase, the program is defeated. An 
experience is given of one consultant who had 7 dropouts of 16 
consultees over a 16-week period. Specific consultant weaknesses 
were isolated and discussed, with the result that the consultant's 
effectiveness as a member of the mental health team was 
increased. 7 references. 

317. Geiser, Robert L. An experimental program of activity 
therapy in a child care center. Child Welfare, 50(5):290-297, 
1971. 

The use of psychodramatic techniques in dealing with living 
problems in a residential child care center has produced some 
good results during a 2-year test. The children liked the method 
and, as was found in all groups, intense transference relationships 
were qu ; ckly forced. After two sessions, the children were eager 
to come to group meetings, and greeted their leaders around Naz- 
areth Child Care Center as special friends. Using such techniques 
as sociodrama, psychodrama, and sensitivity exercises, the leaders 
were able to intervene in crises, build egos, aiu adjustments, give 
information, develop empathy for others, and improve impulse 
control. The psychodrama sessions were highly successful. It is 
hoped that the curiosity and interest of those working in the child 
care professions were stimulated and that they will make use of 
these techniques in their own institutions. (Author abstract 
modifed) 

318. Geist, Harold. The psychological aspects of retirement. 
In: Geist, H., ed. The Psychological Aspects of Retirement 
Springfield, II!.: Charles C Thomas. 1968. pp. 14-59. 

The psychological aspects of retirement are considered in con- 
junction with the physiological aspects of the aging process. It is 
believed that the whole problem of the psychological aspects of the 
aging process is complicated by the fact that there are wide indi- 
vidual differences in people in the psychological aging process. 
The use of psychological tests to follow the changes in psychologi- 
cal function with age is discussed. The presence of emotional dis- 
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orders in later life are examined as to possible causes, psychiatric 
classification of senescent maladaptations, similarities and poss.* 
bie relationship between neuroses of senescence and senility and 
neuroses in earlier life as representative of inadequate and unsuc- 
cessful attempts at adaptation, and display of neurotic aggressions 
by older persons much the same as by younger ones. Senile psy- 
choses and psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis constitute the 
great bulk of mental illness in later life for which hospitalization is 
required. Statistics on retirement are presented; the meaning of 
retirement to the retired is considered; and suggestions to the 
retired <*re given. It has been found that the psychological func- 
tioning m retirement varies among occupational groups. Persons 
from unskilled occupations, skilled occupations, the professions, 
and the group of working women are compared. Employment of 
the retired is considered at some length, as are suggestions from 
i. strial organizations for assisting workers to adjust to retire- 
ment, including programs of preretirement counseling and post- 
retirement practices. Policies as to compulsory retirement at a 
specified age are discussed. The effects of eliminating persons 
from the labor force by a policy of universal retirement at age 65 
are considered. 

319. GershLerg, Jack M. The concept of empathy and the 
development of affect patterning. Psychiatric Quarterly 
41<4):658-682, 1967. 

The '-ocific empathic linkages of mother and infant are related 
tocn *■ >» tal reactions in adult patients. Some behavior patterns in 
the infant are empathically determined. "The investigation of this 
aspect of mother-infant relationships may throw light on the ob- 
scure mechanism of patterning of emotion minfancy and be useful 
m therapeutic understanding of adult patients with unconscious 
patterns of chronic disturbance of affect. M 21 references. 
(Copyright 1968, the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

320. Gianladis, Eugene James. Cichlid aggression and terri- 
toriality: A study of population density, reinforcement history, 
and digging behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International 
Ann Arbor, Mieh.; University Microfilms, No. 72-23938 (HC 
$10; MF, $4). 

The importance of spatial, social, and experiential factors on the 
stereotyped aggressiveness and territoriality of a single species of 
male cichlid fish were studied. The problems investigated were: 
( 1 ) the influence of population density on aggression; (2) the impor- 
tance of the outcome of aggressive interaction on subsequent 
behavior; (3) changes in fighting frequency as a function of con- 
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specific familiarity; (4) the effects of loss of opportunity to dig on 
territorial aggression; and (5) a comparison of the behavior of lab 
fish with conspecifics observed in natural habitat. Results showed 
population density influenced the quality of agonistic behavior, 
and that extreme crowding was associated with severe stress. 
Dominance position was determined by frequency, quality, and 
distribution of a s's agonistic behavior. More dominant fish 
attacked more often, more intensely, and with more physical con- 
tact. Familiarity did not lead to change in the overall frequency of 
aggression, but relative contributions by ss shifted in the direction 
of the dominance hierarchy. While dominance position influenced 
the probability of attack, aggression was elicited by the proximity 
of a conspecific, usually in conjunction with movement, and in the 
context of territorial referents. Captive fish behaved far more 
aggressively than their wild counterparts, due to their inability to 
drive away or escape from conspecifics when spatially confined. 
(Journal abstract modified) 

321. Giarola, A. Probiematiche mediche, sessuologiche e 
psicologiche della consulenza prematrimoniale e matrimoni- 
aie. [Medical, sexual, and psychological problems of premat- 
rimonial and matrimonial consultation.] Minerva Medica 
(Torino), 63<35):2036-2046, 1972. 

The social and scientific importance of prematrimonial and 
matrimonial medical consultation, conceived as a comprehensive 
process of research, is elaborated through a program of social 
androgynecology. It is considered useful to start androgynecologi- 
cal examination from childhood and to continue it in successive 
stages. Five main services are recommended: preliminary infan- 
tile and adolescent consultation; legal prematrimonial health cer- 
tification; fertility and sterility analysis; sexoiogical consultation 
for married couples concerning conjugal issues; social gynecology 
service with special pregnancy, puerperium, and climacteric sec- 
tions. The adequate medical staff and sp *. lized personnel able to 
fulfill these requirements are listed for oach service. To achieve a 
eugenic aim there is a complex program consisting of anamnestic, 
clinical, and laboratory general tests, of genetic, psychological, 
gynecological, ?*nd urological investigations, and of other likely 
specific studies in dermatology, ethics, religion, psychiatry, law. 
and sexology. 

322. Gibbons, J.L. The adrenal cortex and psychological dis- 
tress, In: Michael, R., ed. Endocrinology and Human Behav- 
iour. London: Oxford University Press, 1968. pp. 220*236. 

There is a modest but significant increase in adrenocortical 
activity as a common accompaniment to all sorts of normal emo- 
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tional disturbances. In certain psychiatry disorders accompanied 
by severe depression there is sometimes a marked increase in 
adrenocortical activity. There are many possible physiological 
effects of increased Cortisol secretion, including alterations in 
metabolic pathways by an effect on enzymes, but none seem of 
value in adjusting to emotional stress. It has been suggested that 
increased secretion of adrenocortical hormones in the face of psy- 
chological stress represents a primitive adaptive mechanism 
which facilitates energy mobilization by making carbohydrate 
and fat available for oxidation. 59 references. 

323. Giblin, Paul Thomas. The development of recursive 
thinking and altruism in boys grades one, three and five. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.; Univer- 
sity Microfilms, No. 73-26821 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

Two hypotheses were tested that a relationship exists: 
(1) between the development of recursive thinking and the devel- 
opment of altruism in boys of grades one, three, and five; and (2) 
between invariant developmental sequences in the acquisition of 
both recursive thinking and altruism. An additional primary 
hypothesis was generated and tested in a followup study that the 
existence of a significant developmental trend in altruism is a 
function of methodology. Altruism was measured via a four-choice 
discrimination task and recursive thinking by an adaptation of 
another test. Hypothesis one was rejected, while Hypothesis two 
was partially confirmed statistically, with a correlation being 
found between recursive thinking and grade level, but not 
between altruism and grade level. The conditions in the followup 
were the same except that in experiment one, ss had to forego 
possible attainment of money for themselves in order to donate, 
while in the foliowup they received the money and were asked to 
donate from it. Methodological manipulations are proposed to 
explain the disparity between the correlation of altruism and 
grade level as assessed in the two investigations. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

324. Gzddings, William Vanduyn. An investigation of the 
relationship between the self-concepts and anxiety levels of 
counselor-candidates and their performance in counseling 
interviews. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; University Microfilms, No. 71-18548 (HC, $10* 
MF, $4). 

A number of hypotheses regarding the relationship between the 
self-concepts of and anxiety levels of counselor candidates and self- 
ratings and supervisors' ratings of undergraduate candidates' 
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performance were examined. The index of adjustment and values 
and the IPAT Anxieiy Scale Questionnaire were administered 
prior to practicum to assess self-concept and anxiety respectively. 
High and low levels of both variables wert then determined 
according to the medians of the candidates' scores. The self-rating 
scale of counselor performance and the supervisors' rating scale of 
counselor performance were used to measure the candidates' 
counseling performance. The results seem to suggest the follow- 
ing: Candidates' prepracticum levels of self-concept have little 
effect on their practicum perfor mance; some 8-week candidates' 
prepracticum levels of anxiety may affect their self-ratings of 
practicum performance; 16-week candidates' prepracticum levels 
of anxiety may affect their practicum performance as evaluated 
by supervisors; 8- and 16-week candidates at different levels of 
self-concept and anxiety generally do not differ in their self- 
appraisals of counseling performance; and the performance of 
8-week candidates tends to be rated higher by supervisors than the 
performance of 16-week candidates. (Journal abstract modified) 

325. Gill, James J. Identification: Adopting the ways of eth- 
ers. Medical Insight, 3(8):1M3, 1971. 

Identification is defined as the psychological process by which 
the child consciously or unconsciously takes over various aspects of 
the personalities o' significant persons in his life. The mechanism 
is usually motivated by the child's affection, respect, or need for 
these individuals. Identification, with parents, authority figures, 
or famous personalities, is important in mental health and its 
absence can result in mental illness. Some of the traits adopted are 
those the child does not like and become the features he has diffi- 
culty recognizing in himself. Examples illustrate how powerfully 
identification can affect the process of learning. 

326. Gitter, Lena L. The promise of Montessori for special 
education Journal of Special Education, 2(1):5-13, 1967. 

The Montessori method as a major avenue of education and 
habitation for mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children is discussed, emphasizing structure, orderliness, and 
repetition in training, and the development of competency in 
respect to self-care and social participation. This approach 
appears eminently suitable for such children. The rationale and 
steps for a variety of Montessori training procedures are detaiied. 
(Copyright 1968. the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

327. Glaser, Frederick B. Drug addiction and crime: Is 
methadone maintenance preferable to withdrawal? Interna- 
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tional Journal of Offender Therapy and Comparative Crimi- 
nology (London), 16(l):18-24, 1972. 

The usefulness of methadone maintenance prograins in dealing 
with drug addiction and crime is examined. Methadone mainte- 
nance is likely to remain the most prevalent method of treatment 
for narcotic addiction in the United States for some time to come. 
Research into the efficacy of the method, however, reflects several 
basic flaws and thus severely limits the usefulness of such studies. 
Withdrawal has been overdramatized in our society. To learn to 
cope with stress and mental pain is part of ordinary life, and too 
great a reliance on pharmacological agents, either methadone or 
tranquilizers, interferes with this. In addition, there are serious 
problems encountered in any chronic drug maintenance program 
in a physical se^.se. Another danger of maintenance programs 
relates to the contemporary thinking that the increased crime rate 
is directly due to an increase in narcotic addiction. This oversim- 
plified conclusion overlooks the deeper causes of crime and over- 
emphasizes the importance of addiction and withdrawal in crimi- 
r.al acts. The great majority of drug users in the United States are 
not physically dependent on narcotics and do not exhibit the objec- 
tive signs of withdrawal. One must determine the exact nature of 
the relationship between narcotics and crime; it is a subtle and 
complex relationship needing sophisticated investigation. The 
dominance of methadone maintenance stultifies such investigation 
and may hamper the fight against crime by shifting attention 
from the deeper causes of crime. 

328. Glaser, Ku*t. Suicide prevention in the young— Whose 
role? In; Fourth International Conference for Suicide Preven- 
tion. Los Angeles: Delmar Publishing Co., 1968. pp. 368-371. 

Pediatricians, genial practitioners, school physicians, school 
personnel, and other nonpsychiatric personnel involved in youth 
activities should be given information on recognizing suicide 
warning signals in order to prevent suicides. The psychiatrist's 
role is to teach other physicians, teachers, counselors, and others, 
giving instruction appropriate to each group. Suggested points of 
emphasis include causes and symptoms associated with suicide, 
forms of warnings, conditions necessary for the nonpsychiatrist to 
make a valid appraisal, ways to structure the appraisal of degree 
of disturbance and need for treatment, and referral. The psychia- 
trist's roles, following the primary role of teacher, are in crisis 
intervention, therapy, and initiation of referral for residential 
treatment. With regard to the psychiatrist's orientation for suicide 
prevention: (1) Hospitalization should be avoided if possibl . (2) 
The psychiatrist should be aware of the cultural factors in the 
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patient's background. (3) Psychiatric services must be made read- 
ily available for crisis intervention. To make teaching of nonpsy- 
chiatric personnel for preventive work more effective, it may be 
helpful to explore their views of potentially suicidal youngsters, 
their own role in prevention, and the psychiatrist's role in pre- 
vention. 

329. Glass, David C. Environmental Influences. New York: 
Rockefeller University Press, 1968. 

This volume contains 15 papers delivered at a conference on 
environmental influences on behavior sponsored by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and Rockfeller University. Dr. Dubos' paper on 
"environmental determinants of human life" stresses the fact that 
man can adapt to a stressful environment, but that these adapta- 
tions have indirect effects which are deleterious to behavioral 
functioning. This position is supported by experimental work at 
the Rockefeller Laboratory. Topics discussed during the confer- 
ence dealt with early nutritional deficiencies and later mental per- 
formance, social deprivation in nonhuman primates and its impli- 
cations for human behavior, the effects of social isolation on 
human learning and performance, and research on cultural dep- 
rivation and its effects on higher mental functioning. 

331. Glass, David C, and Singer, Jerome E. Urban Stress: 
Experiments on Noise and Social Stressors. New York: Aca- 
demic Press, 1972. 

Noise serves as the exemplar for a detailed examination of a 
fundamental problem in psychology— the influence of cognitive 
variables on stress and the behavioral and physiological effects of 
stress. The book presents a new model and methodology for study- 
ing not only noise, but other stressors— both physical (electric 
shock) and social (bureaucratic harrassment and arbitrary 
discrimination). The aim is to delineate the complex relationship 
between the direct effects of stress, the ways in which people adapt 
to stress, and the adverse aftereffects of exposure to stress. It is 
demonstrated that, although physiological and behavioral adapta- 
tion occurs to an equivalent degree under various kinds of noise, 
the deleterious aftereffects are greater under some conditions 
than under others. Experiments in which the subject's perception 
of controllability and predictability were manipulated indicate 
that these cognitive factors and not noise per se determine 
impairment of poststress performance. Later chapters generalize 
these data to include the impact of several other cognitive varia- 
bles on noise aftereffects (relative deprivation), and the effects of 
other physical and social stressors. In the final chapters, the re- 
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search is summarized, its theoretical implications discussed, and 
the results extended to some current social problems. 

332. Glasserman, Maria Rosa. La psicoprofilaxis quirurgica: 
Una \ ecnica de prevencion. [Surgical psychoprophylaxis: A 
preventive technique.J Acta Psiquiatrica y Psicologica de 
America Latina (Buenos Aires), 15(4):239-244, 1969. 

Surgical psychoprophylaxis is described as a preventive tech- 
nique within the conceptual framework of the promotion of mental 
health and is understood as a life crisis intervention. It is defined 
as a psychological technique suitable for children as well as adults, 
individuals as well as groups, aiming at: (1) providing truthful, 
information, adapted (in the case of children) to the child's mind, 
about objectives and characteristics of the surgical intervention 
including a direct contact with the surgical room and instruments; 
and (2) verbalizing and working through fantasies and anxieties 
related to tht illness and the surgical intervention, detected 
through verbal and nonverbal material, to which must be added, 
in the case of ch ; Idren. graphic and play material. The latter is 
eventually favored by psychodramatic techniques. Characteristics 
of the contact, different elements utilized, and technical charac- 
teristics of its application both with private patients and in institu- 
tions as well as the wide range of applicability of this technique for 
surgical interventions and other medical manipulations are dis- 
cussed. 42 references. (Journal abstract) 



333. Goering. Pete. To keep the sunlight in a child's life: The 
child's stages of development. Menninger Perspective, 3(4):10- 
14, 1972. 

An article is presented focusing on the several stages of devel- 
opment through which chiMren pass. Three interacting factors 
determine the growth of a child, normal or abnormal. They 
include the relationship between the child and the important 
adult, the social and economic aspects of the family and the child s 
biological inheritance. It has been proposed that a definite scheme 
can be applied to the developmental process. At each sUge of 
development a central problem needs to be solved if the child is to 
proceed to the next stage. The stages concerned with childhood 
include the sense of trust, the sense of autonomy, and the sense of 
initiative. Parents are urged to give encouragement to the child's 
showing of enterprise and imagination, reserve punishment for 
important things, provide ways for making up failures, and serve 
as models. 
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334. Goethals, George W., and KIos, Dennis S. Autonomy. In: 
Goethals, G., ed. Experiencing Youth: First-Person Accounts. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1970. pp. 19-119. 

The adolescent's renouncing of old object ties can be facilitated 
or hindered by parental attitudes and behavior. Autonomy is not 
simply seized or decided on by the adolescent; relative autonomy is 
the result of reciprocal parent-adolescent interactions, character- 
ized by mutual sensitivity and adaptation to the other person's 
feelings. The first four cases presented can be considered for the 
parental behavior that is adequate for facilitating the adolescent's 
renouncing of old object ties Relations with same-sex parents 
seem to be critical Case five includes the untimely deaths of two 
sisters' parents. This permanent and tragic loss is contrasted with 
case six, in which adolescent males experience a drastic change in 
setting and situation when they go through a rugged outdoor 
course at Hurricane Ldand. During the earlier stages of a person's 
development, anxiety arising ;n interpersonal relations is inevita- 
ble and unmanageable. Learning to manage one's anxiety begins 
in late adolescence and is an ongoing process continuing into the 
next developmental stage, maturity. Learning to manage anxiety 
consists of recognizing ones distortions in his evolutionary person- 
ifications of self and significant others and becoming open to new 
experience in spite of one's predispositions. Inadequate and inac- 
curate personifications of self are accompanied by inadequate and 
inaccurate personifications of others. The three cases in this section 
tend to exemplify one side of the distortion more than the other, 
Case seven illustrates the subject's childish personifications of his 
mother, father, and sister. Case eight illustrates the subject's 
inadequate personifications of self: one whose actions have unu- 
sual potency and whose high expectations of self must be fulfilled. 
Case nine shows how a person's childish personifications of self 
interfere with her ability to adapt to new experience. 

335. Goethals, George W., and Klos, Dennis S. Sexual inti- 
macy. In: Goethals. G., ed. Experiencing Youth: First-Person 
Accounts. Boston. Little, Brown. 1970. pp. 189-392. 

Iii early adolescence the increased sense of one's sexuality com- 
plicates one's evolving capacity for relating intimately. It is at this 
time that the quality of parents' recurring attitudes toward sexu- 
ality become vital to the adolescent's heterosexual well-being. Typ- 
ical symptoms of sexual difficulty are suppressing, flaunting, or 
being preoccupied with one's sexuality These symptoms are usu- 
ally accompanied b\ inappropriate affect and a lack of awareness 
for one's actions Casts IS and \\) illustrate that initial endeavors 
in heterose\uaht> sometimes are prompted by the conviction that 
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one ought to have a heterosexual relationship. When the sexual 
motive is distorted or symbolic of unresolved childhood traumata, 
any of a variety of consequences appear in adolescence. The prob- 
lem of integrating lust and intimacy (case 20} is but one example. 
An essential distinction between transitional sexual relationships 
can be made on the basis of type of commitment: conditional com- 
mitment and relatively unconditional commitment. The protago- 
nists in cases 21 and 22 have agreed on which actions by each other 
are tolerable. But cases 23 and 24 seem to tolerate almost any 
behavior of their partners, to close themselves off from new rela- 
tionships, to vehemently maintain their distorted personifications 
of self and other, and never be the one to break off the relationship. 
Case 25 can be viewed as a transitional relationship that became a 
marriage, The final two cases are unique in that they are both 
partners' views of their relationship and are an exception in that 
this transitional relationship seems to be one in which adaptive 
behavior on both persons' parts is a functional alternative to 
termination. 

336. Goldsmith, Lisa A. Adaptive regression, humor and sui- 
cide. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University Microfilms, No. 73-21907 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

The relation between the capacity for adaptive regression and 
the degree of suicide lethality, as measured by Whittemore's Sui- 
cide Potentiality Rating Schedule, was investigated. It was pro- 
posed that the suicidal person is beset with a depth of ego inflexi- 
bility that precludes adaptive recourse under stress and 
precipitates a humorless regression and fragmentation of the ego, 
and that humor in addition to other measures of the Kris' Concept 
of "regression in the service of the ego" (rise) is impaired in 
seriously suicidal persons. Ss were female inpatients, who were 
tested for these personality characteristics on a variety of instru- 
ments. Results partially support hypothesis one, while hypothesis 
two was confirmed. The prediction of a positive association among 
different measures of adaptive regression, with humor, as opposed 
to hostile wit, correlating with those stab 1 ? manifestations of rise 
was supported. (Journal abstract modified) 

338. Goldstein, Michael J. Premorbid adjustment, paranoid 
status, and patterns of response to phenothiazine in acute 
schizophrenia. In: Cancro, R., ed. Annual Review of the Schiz- 
ophrenic Syndrome. Vol. II. New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1972. 
pp. 457-480. 

Premorbid adjustment and paranoid/nonparanoid status are 
related to response to a single fixed dosage (100 mg q.i.d.) of thio- 
ridazine or placebo over a 21-day period in a sample of 54 newly 
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admitted male schizophrenic patients. The results are: 
(1) Premorbid adjustment and paranoid/nonparanoid status are 
not independent dimensions. (2) When behavioral and psychophy- 
siological measures are used, good and poor premorbid schizo- 
phrenics vary in their response. (3) When the good premorbid 
patients are divided into paranoid and nonparanoid subsamples, 
only measures of cognitive processes and perceptual vigilance for 
threat differentiate them. (4) Readings of phenothiazine presence 
in urine samples taken at hospital admission reveal significant 
differences among newly admitted patients. These findings sug- 
gest that the impact of a particular phenothiazine interacts with a 
schizophrenic's lifelong pattern of. and effectiveness in, coping 
with stress. 13 references. (Author abstract modified) 

339. Goldstein, Michael J., and Adams, Jud^ N. Copin^style 
and behavior response to stress. Journal of Experimental 
Research in Personality, 2(4):239-251, 1967. 

Four groups of undergraduates, classified by coping style 
(avoiders and nonspecific defenders-NSD) and by anxiety level 
(high vs. low) were exposed to the tension-arousing film, "Wages 
of Fear." During the film, behavioral measures were taken based 
on a repetitive task which required a lever press during a certain 
fixed interval in order to continue film viewing. Skin conductance 
measures were continuously monitored on each s. The behavioral 
data indicated marked differences in rate, variability, anticipa- 
tory behavior, and task effectiveness between high-anxious ss in 
the two coping groups. The trends in the two low-anxious groups 
were less striking. The skin conductance data replicated earlier 
fini ngs: avoiders were less responsive to the film than NSD ss. 
The greatest differences in skin conductance, contrary to the 
behavioral data, were between the low-anxious ss in each coping 
group, the low-anxious avoiders showing minimal reactivity, and 
the low-anxious NSD ss showing maximum reactivity. Data are 
discussed in terms of the success of a coping style and its implica- 
tions foi understanding behavioral and psychophysiological reac- 
tions to stress. (Copyright 1968, the American Psychological 
Association, Inc.) 

340. Goldstein, Michael J.; Gould, Edward; Alkire, Armand; 
Rodnick, Eliot H.; and Judd, Lewis L. Interpersonal themes in 
the Thematic Apperception Test stories of families of disturbed 
adolescents. Journal of Nervous a Mental Disease, 
150(5):354-365, 1970. 

Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) stories of 24 sets of families 
containing disturbed adolescents in the age range of 13 to 19years 
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are analyzed according to: (1) perceptual cognitive structuring of 
cards; and (2) quality of interpersonal relationships described. The 
cards have a high probability of stimulating familial themes. Four 
groups of adolesce nts (aggressive-antisocial, active family conflict, 
passive-negative, and withdrawn) and their parents showed dis- 
tinctive patterns of response to TAT cards. Parents of aggressive- 
antisocial adolescents perceived minimal involvement among fam- 
ily figures, while parents of withdrawn adolescents perceived 
skewed and negative relationships. Parents of active family con- 
flict and passive-negative adolescents were similar in perceiving 
familial relationships with both positive and negative involvement 
among characters. Data obtained on the adolescents were com- 
plementary to the parental data for two groups (aggressive- 
antisocial and passive-negative) and congruent for the other two 
gr _ ups (active family conflict and withdrawn). Direct interactions 
between parents and their children under conditions of intense 
emotional involvement are discussed. 6 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

341. Goleman, Daniel. Meditation helps break the stress 
spiral. Psychology Today, 9(9):82-84, 86, 93, 1976. 

A review of the relevant literature on meditation and the ability 
to handle stress is presented in the introduction to the report of a 
study designed to investigate how the practice of meditation helps 
o^e cope with stress. It is claimed that the body undergoes stress 
arousal whenever a threatening or challenging event occurs. The 
findings of Thomas Holms that stress will trigger illness by put- 
ting demands on the body that weaken resistance, and Hans Selyes 
that we need a preventative measure to buffer against stress are 
discussed. Reactions of two groups of individuals, meditators and 
nonmeditators, shown a film of bloody accidents revealed that 
meditators react with greater arousal than do nonmeditators. 
However, meditators are able to recover fr m arousal and relax 
faster than nonmeditators. It is speculated that these results are 
due to the fact that a relaxed meditator can perceive a threat more 
accurately. It is concluded that the relaxation associated with 
meditation increases the ability to handle streco and improves 
alertness. 

342. Golfarb, William; Levy, David M.; and Meyers, Donald L 
The mother speaks to her schizophrenic child: Language in 
childhood schizophrenia. Psychiatry: Journal for the Study of 
Interpersonal Processes, 35(3):217-226, 1972. 

An account of adult language behavio. toward the schizo- 
phrenic child based on observations during family therapy is set 
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forth When compared to families of normal children, families of 
sc f .izophrenic children were found to deviate from normal in psy- 
ch ocial adequacy. Various family members were less adequate 
than normal in fulfilling their expected roles in the family. Many 
of the parents demonstrate * d/amatic paralysis, termed paren- 
tal perplexity, characterised by extreme passivity of the father 
and mother in their responses to the chiid. Errors in maternal 
communication included failure to st imulate the child's interest in 
active communication; failure to maintain a continuous flow of 
communication with the child; failure to reinforce normal and 
acceptable speech communication in the child; active confounding 
of the child in his construction of reality by the rr. l her through 
evasive, mcongruent, and Ulogical expression; failure to grasp or 
active disregard of the child's cues; and failure to cope with the 
communication deficiencies of the child arising from the severity 
and extent of the child's de viation. The behavioral investigation of 
childhood schizophrenia is held to be essentially the study of 
aberrations in development of specific ego functions. A number of 
experimental approaches to observation are noted. 9 references. 

343. Gollin, Eugene S., and Moody, Mark. Developmental 
psychology. Annual Review of Psychology, 24:1-52, 1973. 

Current studies in developmental psychology are reviewed and 
evaluated. The importance of early stimuli to intuits is stressed as 
a factor in oerceptual and cognitive development. Recent research 
projects dealing with conditioned responses, biobehavioral 
relationships in children diagnosed as having psychiatric or 
behax .oral disorders, psychoactive drugs, and psychophysiological 
manifestations ot children with disturbances are described. Fetal 
and early developmental studie. on primates and o^r animals, 
dealing with memory and perceptual and spiral relationships are 
enumerated critically. Experiments in discrimination learning, 
attention, and transfer ?re described, and the current controversy 
regarding ethnic and cultural components of intelli nee testing 
methods is evaluated. 247 references. 

344. Golosow, Nikolas, and Weitzman, Elliott L. Psycho*ex- 
ual and ego regression in the mal^ transsexual. Journal of 
Nervovx and Mental Dise- \ 14«(4):328-336, 1969. 

Psychosexual and ego regression were studied in the male trans- 
sexual who is h biologically and chromosomally normal male anc 1 
who. while not denying his sexual Anatomy, feels himself to be a 
woman. In this belief he insistently seeks endocrinological and sur- 
gical treatments to produce appropriate changes. Data are pre- 
sented from the detailed study of a man liC3pitalized for a se"*re 
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depression 15 months afte** a "sex-conversion operation/* It is hy- 
pothesized that maternal everclosen^ss and excessive physical con- 
tact created too strong a feminizing symbiosis in infancy. Mater- 
nal overconcern and paternal inconstancy and inconsistency made 
successful individualization separation and effective masculine 
identification impossible. These disturbances of pregenitality left 
the patient unable to cope adequately with the phase-specific tasks 
of the Oedipal and later stages of devplopment. Forced into 
increasingly regressive age and psychosexual resolutions, he deve- 
loped a basic depressive state, and later severe depressive episodes 
appeared. He uecame a feminized boy, a transvestic adolescent, a 
young adu't with transsexual fantasies, and a father with hormo- 
nal transsexualism. At full adulthood and parenthood he aban- 
doned his career and family and underwent the sex-conversion 
operation. 6 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

345. Goodman, Carolyn, and Putter, Zetta. Childrer of men- 
tally ill parents: Whose responsibility? American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 42(2):329-330, 1972. 

A prper presented at the 49th Annual Meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatry Association is summarized, providing an analy- 
sis of some of the problems experienced by the children of men- 
tally ill parents. This is accomplished by examining the 
philosophy anr! organization of patient care and community servi- 
ces, by reviewing the literature on the subject, and by scrutinizing 
beliefs and attitudes about childcare. A program for *he treatment 
and education of mentally ill parents that involves participation 
with their children in a nursery school is described, and recom- 
mendations for research, training, £nd development of services 
are proposed. Recommendations are based on findings that despite 
the added risk faced by children of mentally ill parents, there are 
relatively few services for treatment or intervention. Conse- 
quently, there are fev training programs for developing staff to 
work with these parents and children, and a paucity of research on 
the variations in personality, behavior, and capacity to cope found 
in children who have mentally ill parents. It is concluded that the 
current state of neglect is a function of several confluent factors: 
(1) a lack of commitment to the rights of children; (2) a function of 
the response to crisis rather than the development *f preventive 
approaches to tin problems of mental health; (3) i ^elf-imposed 
limitation of tra ditional poproaebjs to patient care, and a lack of 
coordinated effort among agenc es and disciplines in the human 
services an na, (Journal abstract nodified> 

346. Goodrick, David Daniel. Construction and validation of 
a behavior inventory measuring maladaptive and adaptive 
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responses in the context of stressful and supportive situations. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 71-19371 <HC, $10; MF, $4). 

The construction and validation of a bcnavior inventory measur- 
ing maladaptive and adaptive responses in the context of stressful 
and supportive situations are repoited. The Social Behavior 
Inventory (SBI) so developed was a pencil ar , paper instrument 
measuring six maladaptive and six adaptive responses in conjunc- 
tion with four stressful and four supportive situations. Sets of two 
maladaptive and tv adaptive responses were paired with each 
situation. The basic qut. :ion posed by the SBI concerned the oppos- 
ing hypotheses that behavior is quite consistent transsituaticnally 
and that situational contexts significantly influence the occurrence 
of behavior. The SBi was administered to narcotic addicts at a clin- 
ical research center; 134 men and women completed the SBI and 
another self-report form, and 118 addict peers and 69 staff 
members answered observer-rating forms about the respondents. 
Concurrent validation of the SBI compared each person's self- 
;port with his peer and staff ratings. Male staff and female peer 
atings were the better predictors of self-reports. A postinventory 
question about adjustment predicted self-report scores as well as 
peer and staff ratings. Construct validation of the SBI compared 
each s's self, peer, and staif rating scores with his scale scores on 
the Lexington Personality I-va* tory (LPI). It was found that the 
SBI component scores wert ,en correlated with the majority of 
the 57 scales from the LPI. The larger number of significant 
correlations between the two instruments demonstrated the utility 
of the situation-response instrument for measuring behavior. 
(Journal abstract modified) 

347. Goodstein, H.A.; Bessant, Helen; Thibodeau, Gerard; 
Vitello. Stan; and Viahakos, Irene. The effect of three varia- 
bles on the verbal p -oblem solving of eaucable mentally han- 
dicapped children. . [merican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
7G(6):703-709, 1972. 

The performance of educable mentally handicapped children at 
three mental age (MA) levels (7, 8, 9) was compared for solving 
mental problems under various conditions. The problems were 
varied by the presence or absence of extraneous information and 
the use of identical or superordinate set language. Five differing 
picture conditions were used (nj pictures, exact pictures, qualita- 
tive distractor. quantitative distractor, and qualitative and quan- 
titative distractors). Significantly lienor performance was evi- 
denced by the MA 7 subjects, except under the exact picture and 
qualitative distractor conditions. The results are interpreted as 
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reflecting the use of immature problem-solving strategies by the 
younger children. Implications for potential curricular interven- 
tion are discussed 13 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

348. Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. New 
York: Peter Wyden, 1970. 

A democratic way of relating U children is proposed as an 
alternative to the authoritarian and the permissive approaches. 
This parent effectiveness training is a "no-lose" program involving 
Rogerian listening and feeling. Parents are to be trained to think 
rationally and realistically about children as well as their own 
values and beliefs. Parents and teachers can learn to show young- 
sters problem-solving techniques without resorting to accusations 
of guilt. Parents are likewise cautioned to search for mutually 
acceptable solutions to the inevitable conflicts that arise between 
youths and adults. 

349. Gottlieb, David. The rise and fall of the American teen- 
ager; a more personal view of the sociology of American 
youth. Youth and Society, l(4):420-436, 1970. 

The concern in this paper is primarily with middle-class youth 
wno are mainly white, well educated, and from physically intact 
families. It would appear to be both foolish and dangerous to 
assume that most young people fulfill the ideal image that many of 
us hold for our own children and American youth in general. Some 
of the youth are down, some are drug oriented, some are violent, 
some are apathetic, and some are determined to live the tradi- 
tional, middle-class way of life There is a feeling among the young 
that they are unique, are "us" in contrast to "them/' Togetherness 
and protest are not new. Socrates complained of the youth of 
Athens and the first month-long confrontation at Harvard took 
place in 1776. Today's youth cannot help his father build up a 
family enterprise or learn occupational skills from him. He has 
grown up with a background of violence and extended 
adolescence, knowing many facts but basically no better educated 
than the youth of 25 years ago. The family unit is undergoing 
change and has a limited influence over the thoughts and actions 
of the young. We have concentrated our activity more on 
commerce and industry than on humr^n growth and development. 
Hope lies with government plannh g to determine the relation- 
ships between the structure of our soci?l system and youth 
behavior. 

350. Gray, Albert I)., Jr. Special education: An aid in the 
rehabilitation of exceptional youth Juvenile Court Journal, 
22<3):tf0-68, 1971. 




f or children and youths in special classes because of social mal- 
adjustments, the school is also the place of treatment and rehabili- 
tation. The trea'nent is not analytic in nature in that the teacher 
does not assume the . c!« ol psychoanalyst or psychotherapist in the 
c.assical sense. Rather the teacher's role is that of an activist help- 
ing the child to live through each day. There are potenti. dy severe 
consequences in an untrained teacher assuming the role of thera- 
pist. The teacher must identify with the child, empathize with and 
accept his emotions, and redirect these feelings into lternate 
channels of behavior which are socially acceptable and p' asura- 
ble and gratifying to the child. To accomplish this goal the 
teacher must work creatively and from a background of learned 
and developed knowledge and skills. Relearning and reeducation 
are processes of therapy. Clinical teaching has as its prime objec- 
tive not the teaching of academic skills but the utilization of the 
child's potentials and the resolution of his emotional conflicts The 
teacher-child relationship is the basis of effective clinical teach- 
ing. The clinical school must present a structure with rules and 
punishments which follow the breaking of rules, but the regula- 
tions must make sense to the child. The rules must be basic, sim- 
ple, and necessary. Academic learning is possible for disturbed 
children, but the approaches to such learning and the techniques 
used to accomplish it must be creatively tailored to each individual 
child. 1 reference. 

351. Gray. Robert M., and Kasteler, Josephine M The 
effects o? focial reinforcement and training on institutional- 
ized mentally retarded children. American Journal of Men- 
tal Defiriency, 74(l):50-56, 1969. 

^ description is K iven of the effects of a program in which older 
men and women were employed as foster grandparents to provide 
love individual attention, and training to a group of institutional- 
ized mentally retarded children. Treatment consisted of individu- 
alized training, using methods of imitative learning and rein- 
forcement. Focus is on the development of social competence. 
Findings led to the conclusion that institutionalized retarded 
children can reach higher levels of social competence if given 
individual attention and special training, and that teachers need 
not be professionally trained, but can be volunteers or lower paid 
workers. 29 references. (Journal abstract) 

352. Green, Morris; Friedman, Stanford B.; and Rother.berg, 
Michael B. Psychosocial aspects in the care of children with 
career. Pediatrics, 40<3):492-519, 1967. 

The hospital doctor is often confronted with clinical responsibil- 
ity for children with fatal diseases. Several principles of mar.afce- 
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ment may be pointed out ( 1) the competence and confidence of the 
physician; (2) the availability of the physician: (3) a continuing 
relationship with the physician: (4) personalized care: (5) inform- 
ing the child of what is going to happen; (6) Riving the child an 
active role; (7) permitting questions, (8) maintaining an optimistic, 
encouraging outlook without being too promising. The child senses 
that his disease is life threatening. Further research of the child's 
psychological reactions to dying is necessary to determine how he 
expresses the knowledge that he is dying and how to communicate 
with him in a therapeutic manner In dealing with the parents, the 
physician should practice anticipatory guidance. The coping 
behavior of parents usually permits them to adjust to the situation. 
It should be judged as it protects the parents from overwhelming 
psychological stress a»ul as it permits th<?m to participate in the 
medical and psycholo^ cal care of the child. Parents should be told 
privately and franklv of the diagnosis. It is often psychologically 
beneficial to allow parents to participate as much as possible in the 
care of the child. Anticipatory grieving makes the child's actual 
death less difficult for the parents. The physician should deter- 
mine the manner in which the family's functioning is affected and 
seek to help them adjust to the situation. Group sessions and fam- 
ily interviews may be helpful. Those working with dying children 
experience conflicting emotions, compassion and repulsion. Since 
the responsibilities of caring for a dying child are great, a physi- 
cian should seek supportive help, perhaps from asocial worker. 
Medical students should be taught comprehensive pediatrics, 
including psychiatric pediatrics. 9 references. 

353, Greenber*, Ramon; PHIard, Richard; and Pearlman, 
Chester. The effect of dream (stage REM) deprivation on 
adaptation to stress. Psychosomatic Medicine, 34<3):257-2S2, 
1972. 

The role cm" dreaming in the assimilation am mastery of new 
experiences was examined Previous work had shown that a film 
of an autops> can evoke measurable psychologic and physiologic 
indices of an Kiety. Adaptation to the experience was indicated by 
lower levels of anxiety during a second viewing of the film. The 
effect of dream (stage RP^M) deprivati >n on adaptation to the 
second viewing was examined. Between the first and second view- 
ings. nine subjects were dream deprived, five had normal sleep, 
and six were awakened from non-REM sleep. For those who 
showed a significant anxietv response to the first viewing, the 
dream-deprived group showed significantly less adaptation to the 
second viewing than the other two groups. These results support 
tb" hvpothesis that dreaming aids adaptation to anxiety- 
provuKu., -'Minuli 14 references {Journal abstract) 
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354. Greenberg, Roger P.; Davis, Gary; and Masaey, Ronald. 
The psychological evaluation of patients for a kidney trans- 
plant and hemodialysis program. American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 130(3):274-277, 1973. 

The effect of kidney transplants and a hemodialysis program on 
emotional adjustment was studhd in 24 patients. Most of the 
patients experienced organic losses in intellectual functioning and 
appeared to have limited amounts of energy available for coping 
with stress and limited affective responsivity. However, psycholog- 
ical evaluations revealed little evidence of gross emotional malad- 
justment. The benefits of properly preparing such patients for 
psychological testing are stressed to allav their fears, increase 
their tolerance to stress, and aid in ob; ming the best possible 
picture of their strengths and capabilities. 15 references. (Author 
abstract) 

355. Greene, William A., and Moss, Arthur J. Psychosocial 
factors in the adjustment of patients with permanently 
implanted cardiac pacemakers. Annals of Internal Medicine, 
70<5):897-902, 1969. 

Sixty patients were studied for adjustments with and to per- 
manent pacemakers implanted 6 years to 1 month previously. 
Their median age was 72 years. Most patients make an excellent 
psychological adjustment to cardiac pacemakers with a rejuvena- 
ting lease on life; only a small minority exhibit anxiety about the 
pacemaker. The patient's individual adjustment appears to be a 
function of his physical status, duration of symptoms, his available 
object relations, his adjustments to previous prosthetic devices, his 
personality style, and the adequacy of pacemaker function. Age, 
sex, and socioeconomic status do not appear to be important fac- 
tors in patient adjustment. Psychological illness per se is not com- 
pounded by the use of pacemakers. In this older age group the 
pacemaker and the associated physician seem to provide a more 
concrete basis on which to depend than the nebulous fate of old 
age. 15 references. (Author abstract modified) 

356. Grimmett, Sadie A. The influence of ethnicity and age 
on solvirs twenty questions. Journal of Social Psychology, 
8:143-144, 1971. 

The influence of ethnicity and age on solving 20 questions was 
investigated by examining Mexican-American, Indian-American, 
black-American, and Appalachian-Caucasiai American third 
and sixth grade boys' test strategies: hypothesis scanning or con- 
servative focusing (efficient strategy). It was found that age 
(except for Indian-Americans) but not ethnicity influenced prob- 
lem-solving variables. 
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357. Grinbert, Leon. Aspectos regresivos y evolutivos de las 
meeanismos obsesivos: E! control omnipotente y el control 
ad^ptative. [Regressive aspects in the "valuation of the obses- 
sive mechanisms: Competitive and adapu* ? control.] Remsta 
de Psicoanalisis, 24(3):477-493, 1967. 

The nature and conclusion of obsessive mechanisms and control 
are 0 cussed, as they affect the self and object relationships. Two 
levels of functioning of obsessive mechanisms are authoritative 
and adaptational. The former is connected with psychic states; the 
latter stresses better adaptation to reality and a tendency to revert 
to hostile impulse energy. Failure of the adaptation functioning 
leads to depersonalization because of loss of control '.o project the 
self into the object with reality, and so to regress to the authorita- 
tive functioning. Clinicai examples are presented to verify con- 
cepts. 21 refe rences. (Copyright 1968, the American Psychological 
Association. Inc.) 

358. Grinker, Roy R., Sr. Psychiatry and our dangerous 
world. In: Heseltine. G., ed. Psychiatric Research in Our 
Changing World. Amsterdam: Excerpta Meuica Foundation, 
1969. pp. 13-26. 

In a discussion of psychiatry and its role in an increasingly dan- 
gerous world, som^ questions are posed in an attempt to find a 
definition of psychiatry and its future in helping to understand, 
prevent, and ameliorate the consequences of rapid change. Focus 
is on how man can respond, cope, and finally adapt life to the 
surroun. r ng confusion. The term stress is used in the sense of 
response (not stimulus); coping is viewed as a defensive reaction to 
stimuli appraised by the individual as threatening; and adaptation 
is defined as a more general social reaction to change or danger 
spanning a larger segment of time. 6 references. 

35iv. Grinker, Roy R.. Sr. Psychiatry in Broad Perspective. 
New York: Behavioral Publications, 1975. 

An overview of psychiatric theory, practice, and research is 
presented. Topics covered include: the historic?, development of 
attempts to understand mentation through magic and religion and 
through psychology and philosophy; attempts to produce a science 
of psychiatry through a general systems theory embracing biolog- 
ical, psychological, and social models; the development of present 
psychiatric theory; the researcher; tne object of inquiry in psychi- 
atry and the research design; and review of the syndrome of schi- 
zophrenia, drawing an analogy between blind men describing an 
elephant and the current state of knowledge. The difficulties fac- 
ing the clinician and researcher are treated, and conflicts between 
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the two are considered. Additional information is presented on the 
subjects of normality, biological research, early experience, psy- 
cnoanaiyMs and intrapsychic processes, social and cultural tech- 
niques applied to psychiatry, and stress and its relation to adapta- 
tion, defenses, coping, and duease. 

360. Gripka, Frank Joseph. The effects of structuring initial 
expectancies for problem-solving in encounter groups. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich • Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 73-6208 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

The effectiveness of presenting structuring for problem soling 
to encounter group participants is investigated. Subjects and con- 
trols were students enrolled in psychology courses. A problem- 
identification checklist (PICL) provided ss with structuring for 
problem solving and measured both the number of their admitted 
problems and the level of their problem discomfort (PDL) The 
perceived helpfulness of the PICL is assessed. Other measures 
included the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale with primary focus on 
the total positive score as a measure of self-concept and the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale as a measure of defen- 
s.veness^ The data were analyzed primarily by means of correla- 
tions and by F-tests generated through linear regression models, 
structuring for problem solving did not add in any measurable 
way to the effects of the encounter process. There was an expected 
significant negative correlation between the individual's percep- 
tion of self and his level of problem discomfort. Subjects higher in 
self-concept tended to be more effective in decreasing problem 
discomfort. Level of defensiveness did not appear to be a factor in 
discomfort level change. Encounter participants did not perceive 
the checklist as more helpful than nonparticipants. The results 
provide evidence that an individual's level of self-esteem is a pre- 
dictor of problem discomfort and an irdicator of his ability to cope 
with and resolve problem-caused stress. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

361. Groen, Joannes J. Social change and psychosomatic dis- 
east In: Levi, L., ed. Society, Stress and Disease. Vol I 
Lon^ on: Oxford University Press, 1971. pp. 91-109. 

The mechanisms by which sociocultural factors can produce or 
modify psychosomatic disease are discussed. The hypothesis is 
offered that every .ociety or culture (like z biological organism) 
tends to preserve its homeostasis by feedback mechanisms, which 
consist .n the psychosocial (cultural) interactions of the members 
of their different subgroups. This homeostaiic tendency preserves 
a dynamic equilibrium in the society, although in the long run 
both biological and social organisms do not succeed in their ten- 
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deiicy to self-preservation, but are involved in evolutionary and 
sometimes revolutionary, progressive or regressive, change. This 
process of change in the society is itself a more or less stressful 
situation which requires from the members adaptive responses to 
cope with it. Depending on whether these responses are adequate, 
the members of the subgroup may remain healthy or fall victim to 
deviant behavior or disease There is a great deal of evidence to 
indicate that psychosomatic disorders are markedly culturally in- 
duced. 16 references. (Author abstract modified) 

362. (iros, Ch.; Brum-Valery, L.; Israel, L.; and Durand de 
Bousingen, R. Approche psychosomatique des affections 
mammaires [A psychosomatic approach to mammary 
diseases.] Revue de Medecine Psychosomatique et de Psycholo- 
gie Medicate (Paris), ll<2):239-250, 1969. 

The personality of women \\ ith diseases of the breast as investi- 
gated by the Rorschach and TAT tests is described. In diseases of 
dy.spla.sia, the personalities that emerged were hyperemotive, with 
affective and emotional control and defense mechanisms against 
anxiety. For the most part, these were of an hysterical type with a 
tendency to .somatic conversion. In the cancerous diseases, the per- 
sonality appears more disturbed with a reduction in adaptation to 
reality, simultaneously relevant to organic components and to a 
hypochondriac basis. Problems relevant to feminine sexuality were 
prominent in both groups. A discussion of these manifestations is 
presented in relation to a psychosomatic personality. 9 references. 
(Author at»tract modified) 

363. Grossman, Frances Kaplan. Brothers and Sisters of 
Retarded Children: An Exploratory Study. Syracuse: Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1972. 

Research into sibling responses to a retarded brother o«- sister is 
presented with emphasis on family interactions. It was found tha\ 
the severity of retardauon was not a significant factor in how 
siblings react, and that the family's ability to cope with stress was 
a more significant factor. A retarded child of the same sex a ■ 
sibling posed more identity problems for the normal child than 
one of the opposite sex. as did a retarded sibling younger than the 
child under studv The curiosity of a normal child about a handi- 
capped brother or sister was investigated. The impact of a 
retarded child appeared to be greater on a small fam.ly than or. a 
large one. This study partially fills one void in hi\n. p knowledge: 
the question of how mental retardation affects the normal sibhnars 
in a famih 
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364. Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Committee 
on the College Student. The development and integration of 
sexuality in the personality. Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry Reports and Symposiums, 6(60): 18-37, 1965. 

A review is offered of the stages of sexual development and the 
role of sexuality in the personality during developmental stages 
and at maturity. Relationships between childhood experiences 
involving trust, acceptance of limits, and love are related to devel- 
opment of capacities for lasting relationships, postponement of 
gratification, and emulation. Persistence of childhood behavior 
such as masturbation is discussed. Adolescent sexual development 
is considered in relation to culture, personality, drive increase, 
changing awareness of self, reaction to sexual outlets, heterosex- 
ual commitment, failed heterosexuality, and identity. The impor- 
tance of a healthy self-image for self-control, and the role of the 
peer group are reviewed. The importance of friendly adult con- 
tacts is discussed. Relationships between intellectual and sexual 
uavelopment in early childhood, latency, puberty, and adolescence 
are considered. The interaction of emotional and intellectual 
growth is discussed. Relationships between adolescents and 
parents, other adults, and social values are reviewed. The increas- 
ing importance of the emotional climate of the sexual relationship 
has replaced fear of social ostracism and rr'igious rejection as a 
mode of conduct determination. 

365. Grunner, O. Lazenska lecba dusevnich chorob I- 
Indikace. [Spa treatment of mental disorders: I. Indications 1 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie (Praha), 66(l):48-52, 1970. 

Spa treatment is indicated in certain mental disorders includ- 
ing neurotic exhaustion, various forms of neurasthenia, psychas- 
thenia, and hysteria. The diversity of stimuli provided by this 
treatment brings about an improvement in neurovegetative dys- 
tonia, which weakens the resistance of the body and contributes to 
the development of neuroses. An increasing number of patients 
sufferm* from the "civilization diseases" are being treated in Cze- 
choslovak spas of Jesenik, Dubi, Vraz, Vysne Ruzbachy, and 
Kajecke Tephce. Only some forms of schizophrenia and endogenic 
depression receive terminal convalescent treatment at these spas. 
Spa theranv is also suitable for the treatment of mental upsets 
connected with adolescence, the climacteric, and senescence. Some 
types of epilepsy and psychoses disruptive to the environment are 
excluded from spa therapy (Journal abstract modified) 

366. Gunn, Alexander. Student casualties. Mental Health 
(London), Winter:34-35, 1969. 
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In this article, Dr Gunn discusses the book Student Casualties by 
Anthony Kyle, which reviews the breakdown and failure, 
emotional and academic, of the university students that have been 
under Dr. Kyle's clinical care. A university is a specialized com- 
munity with special stresses— social, academic, and cultural— to 
which its population is subject. These can erode a vulnerable, 
developing personality, provoke a latent psychosis, or destroy an 
individual who cannot adapt. Dr. Ryle analyzes the type of student 
apt to break down and discusses the roles of the university and 
clinic in helping him successfully through his crisis It is an excel- 
lent book, readable and humane. It gives i broad view of problems 
in a university and a precise one of the problems faced by the 
mentally unwell in an academic situation. 

367. Gyr, John W.. and Fleisher, Carol. Computer-assisted 
studies of Piaget's three-stage mudel of cognitive devel- 
opment. Psychological Reports, 20* 1):165-166, 1967. 

Piaget's model of cognitive stages, a theory of inductive behav- 
ior, includes I* successive stages of cognitive development follow- 
ing the early sensorimotor stage: (1) pre-operational stage (ages 2 
to 6); (2) concrete-operational (ages 7 to ID; and (3) formal opera- 
tional (extending through adolescence). These three stages were 
operationalized in connection with an inductive problem-solving 
apparatus known as the PSI apparatus, an electro-mechanical sys- 
tem. Circuit elements, which are interconnected by relations such , 
as "necessity." "sufficiency," and "inhibition," are lights activated 
when the subject presses a button. Subjects are required to exper- 
iment with the system to learn how to obtain a given output ele- 
ment from a small set of input elements. A model-probability, the 
probability of one of the three possible stages given the behavior 
on the trial, was computed for each possible stage in trials on 
subjects ranging from fourth graders to university students under 
a variety of stress conditions. The effects of decision- and time- 
stress conditions were significant and were significantly different. 
The differences in adult standards and those of fourth graders 
were near significance and those between fourth and ninth grad- 
ers were significant under neutral conditions. 2 references. 

368. Haan, Norma. Proposed model of ego functioning: Cop- 
ing and defense mechanisms in relationship to IQ change. 
Psychological Monographs, 77(8): 1-23, 1963. 

A model of rationing that included both coping and 
defense mechanisms was described and applied to a study of the 
relationship of ego functioning to absolute intelligence and to IQ 
change from earl* adolescence to middle adulthood. The ego 
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mechanism measures were developed from ratings of extens.ve 
mtervews with 49 men and 50 women who participated in he 

d°erf "t a m Ji ak T " d g T ih StUdy - IQ Cha ^ e «— ™ 
no 21 t t t he ) T erman GruUP Test ' Intel 'igence was found to be 
posit.vely related to coping mechanisms for both men and women 

dZn*T *r ra " y Felated t0 IQ acceIer ^ion and defense to IQ 
dece eration Men were generally more accelerative in the various 
kinds of intelligence than women. Male accelerators were coping 
m an expressive manner, whereas female accelerators were cop 
nig in a controlled manner but had neurotic types of defenses as 

Tow in ZT <° aCCC C, : ated thC m ° St ,n verbal tasks tended to be 
low in femininity ,n adolescence and high in femininity in adult- 
hood, while women who accelerated the most in arithmetic tended 
to have the reverse pattern. Denial and a primitive defense factor 

N fl J I , me " a " d WOme " Wh0 dec elerated on the verbal 
asks. Neither adolescent nor adult social class level was impor- 
tantly related to IQ change. 25 references. 

,WIH Haan> f Norma Jhe relationship of ego functioning and 
intelligence to social status and social mobility. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 69(6):594-605, 1964. 

The relat.onsh.p between social structure and personality func- 
.omn K wa s mvestigated m 49 male and 50 female subjects from 
the longitudinal Oakland growth study. Follow-up interviews were 
completed durmg 1957-60 when the subjects were about 37 years 
old Twenty ratings of ego functions (10 defense mechanisms and 
10 coping mechanisms) were made by interviewers and were 

oUlZ Z f, FePeated by f 0t u hCr CHniCaI ^legists on the basis 
of a tvpescr.pt summary of the interviews which dealt with pres- 

showl? t 'Lrn M7 0 ?' 0f Se ! f> and S ° Cial inte ^tions. The results 
showed that childhood soc.al status had little effect on adult ego . 

.a r; nK, , a u d tHat adU,t StaUlS and mobili * ™" Positively 
related to adu coping functions and to selected adolescent per- 
sonality vanahL, ^nte>Wtu:d se.^riticism; egoeentru 
L.* autonum >'*»Pul*e regulation in the coping sense 

J, r f Atei 10 u f m oo''''ty for both sexes, but the males con- 
n oik I and modulated impulse, whereas the females expressed 
impulse. C erta.n kinds of defens.veness (such as isolation, denial 
and -egress,™) were negatively related to mobility for males but 
uere mdepenc ent of the mobility of the females. Although Intel n- 
gence « as moderately predictive of social mobility for the females 
it wa, independent of mobility for the males. 20 references. 

L 7 ° - :t .!r " kPr i' arl °" a - D °/ 0U have a b ^ trip if you go to 
no., K .tal. v K ,iadian Xur*e (Ottawa), 67(6):39-44, ?97i. 
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A survey of selected Canadian hospitals revealed an unexpect- 
edly small number of drug addict cases in contrast to the high 
prevalence of drug addiction in the general population. It is con- 
cluded that young addicts, even when aware of their need for 
help, avoid most hospitals because there they are treated as sub- 
standard humans, and often as criminals. There are exceptions: 
Certain hospitals are known to be sympathetic to drug addicts; 
other hospitals are sympathetic to alcoholics but unsympathetic to 
drug users. Youth clinics and street agencies, often manned by 
volunteer nurses and doctors, are preferred by young people who 
for the most part picture a hospital as an arm of the estabishment 
where there is too much involvement. 

371. Hahn, Paul H., and O'Connor, John P. The Juvenile 
Offender and the Law. Cincinnati: W.H. Anderson, 1971. 

In volume 5 of a series of texts for police officers, the relation- 
ship of the juvenile offender and the law is examined. Specific 
chapters deal with: contemporary cultural and ecological envi- 
ronment: classification of juvenile offenders; differing theories for 
causes of deviant or delinquent behavior; child psychology; behav- 
ior problems in adolescents; the multiple problem family; affluent 
and suburban delinquency; campus violence and Apolitical 
activism; race and the juvenile offender; the drug scene; the role of 
alcohol; juvenile sex offenders; the role of schools; reliability of 
juvenile delinquency statistics; prevention of delinquency; profes- 
sional police approach to the juvenile offender; due process and its 
special concerns relating to juveniles; legal definitions; philosophy 
and procedures of the juvenile court; the philosophy and goal of 
juvenile corrections: and treatment of the juvenile offender. 174 
references. 

372. Hahn, W.W., and Clark, Jean A. Psychophysiological 
reactivity of asthmatic children. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
29(5)526-536, 1967. 

Eighteen asthmatic and 21 normal children ages 10-16 were 
tested for psychological responses to criticism and psychophysio- 
logical reactivity to tone, shock, and problem-solving tasks. The 
asthmatic children reacted with more negative affect to criticism 
by self-report measures. Psychophysiological responses provided 
indications of abnormal heart rate and respiration responses in 
the asthmatic group that are apparently related to the physiologi- 
cal changes associated with the asthmatic syndrome and may be 
related to the physiological changes that accompanv the asthma 
attack. (Copyright 1968. the American Psychological Association, 
Inc.) 
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?7i?' 0 *? a, ^\ Lo £ de W and Fenner > Bradford. Work values of 
5th, 8th .and 11th grade students. Vocational Guidance Quar- 
terly, 20(3):199-203, 1972. 

Students in the 5th, 8th, and 11th grades in a small rural school 
district were tested by the Ohio Work Values Inventory (OWVI) to 
determine the intensity with which they value the variables mea- 
sured by OWVI and to determine which of these values are of 
greatest importance to each grade level. The 5th and 8th grade 
subjects valued altruistic jobs and wo-k that permits self-reali- 
zation less highly than did the 1 1th graders. With regard to altru- 
ism, t may be that results of the present study reflect in high 
school juniors the idealism so often referred to in generalized des- 
criptions of teenagers. The greater importance of self-realization 
to the J th grr.de group reflects, perhaps, a personal sifting and 
sortmt process by means of which a young person attempts to find 
his place in the adult world. 10 references 



374. Haley, Jay. Changing Families: A Family Therapy 
Reader. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1971. 

Thib collection includes both previously published and unpub- 
lished papers on family therapy. The focus is on therapy tech- 
nique, but many of the authors discuss problems to be changed as 
well as the experience of being a family therapist. The papers are 
presented in roughly chronological order to afford the reader a 
view of the evolution of ideas in the field. A review oi the family 
'herapy field is presented by the editor. Topics treated in separ- 
ate articles include: conjoint family therapy; mulciple-impact 
therapy; the nature and sources of the psychiatrist's experiences 
with the family of the schizophrenic; indirect hypnotherapy of a 
bed wetting couple; conjoint family therapy in inpatient setting; 
multiple-family therapy; guidelines for exploratory conjoint fam- 
ily therapy; ethical issues in family group therapy; and the family 
as a treatment unit. Other articles deal with experimental family 
therapy, conflict resolution family therapy, the use of family the- 
ory in clinical practice, behavior therapy in the home, ameliora- 
tion of problem parent-child relations with the parent in a 
therapeutic role, techniques for working with disorganized low- 
socioeconomic families, approaches to family therapy reducing 
effects of videotape playback experience on family and marital 
relationships, evaluation of psychiatric help when divorce 
impends, therapy techniques of a hospital family treatment unit 
deviation amplifying processes in natural groups, and social net- 
work intervention. 270 references. (Author journal abstract 
modified) 
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375. Hall, Robert E. The emotional conflicts behind an abor- 
tion. Medical Insight, 4(7):22-25, 27, 1972. 

The psychological factors behind an unwanted pregnancy and 
the psychological consequences of an abortion must be considered 
individually for each woman, but certain psychosocial situations 
tend to recur among unwillingly pregnant women. The reasons for 
an unwanted pregnancy may be the failure of a contraceptive 
method; rape, coercion, or incest; ignorance of contraceptive 
methods or of the need for them; gambling that conception won't 
occur; and a subconscious desire for pregnancy. In the latter cate- 
gory are those pregnancies which are conceived while acting upon 
fantasy; when the reality of the situation confronts the fantasy, a 
desire for an abortion is usually the result. Certain groups, such as 
a married woman who is emotionally stable but unwilling to have 
a child, can cope with an abortion with very little conflict. Other 
groups, such as a Catholic woman or a woman whose husband is 
pressuring her into an abortion, present acute psychological prob- 
lems that the doctor must consider. The largest potential 
emotional problems are seen among unmarried teenagers. It is 
extremely important for the physician to try to determine which 
patients need psychiatric referral and treatment. The physician 
must also examine his patients attitudes towards him as the abor- 
tionist. Most women possess the psychic resources to cope with an 
abortion successfully. 1 reference. 

376. Halper, Ira S. Psychiatric observations in a chronic 
hemodialysis program. Medical Clinics of North America, 
55(1):177-191, 1971. 

Potential reactions and modes of adjustment to the emotional 
stresses of dialysis and the role of the staff team in dealing with 
psychiatric complications are discussed. Psychotic or mentally 
retarded patients are not good candidates for a dialysis program. 
Psychological stresses include loss of body function and occupation 
and financial problems, injury or the threat of injury, and the 
frustration of instinctual drives. The fear of imminent death and 
the fear of living as a handicapped person are almost universal. 
The organic brain syndrome that accompanies renal failure is 
reversible but is found in some patients during or shortly follow- 
ing dialysis. Anger, suicidal behavior, and denial are seen as 
results of these stresses. A nurse clinician can be of assistance in 
coordinating patients' medical care, helping the attending psychi- 
atrists, and dealing with family problems and rehabilitation. Staff 
members have a tendency to feel an emotional strain, but it is 
important for them to maintain an attitude of hopefulness and 
acceptance. 24 references. 
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377. Hama, Haruyo. A personality scale for susceptibility to 
conflict. Japanese Psychological Research (Tokyo), 13(1):34- 
44, 1971. 

A Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) scale 
has been developed for the purpose of evaluating the ability of 
individuals to resolve conflicts. As the preliminary step to deriv- 
ing this scale, an experiment was performed which involved the 
administration of a discrimination conflict to 494 subjects indi- 
vidually. Seventy-four of these subjects were selected as a high 
conflict group on the basis of low conflict resolution and 86 as a low 
conflict group according to their rapid performance in the exper- 
imer Item analysis of the 550 items administered to these sub- 
jects prior to the experiment identified a set of 30 MMPI items, 
designated as the susceptibility to conflict scale. Further investi- 
gations were made concerning the reliability and validity of this 
scale and its relationship to other MMPI scales. 20 references. 
(Journal abstract modified) 

378. Hamburg:, David A. An evolutionary and developmen- 
tal approach to human aggressiveness. Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly, 42(2):185-196, 1973. 

The aggressive behavior of chimpanzees in their natural habi- 
tat, and the application of such observations to the evolution of 
human aggression, is discussed. Conditions under which aggres- 
sive patterns in chimpanzees occur and which seem to be similar 
to those found in man are presented, and similarities in the 
aggressive behavior elements are discussed. 16 references. 

379. Hamburg, David A. Crowding, stranger contact, and 
aggressive behaviour. In: Levi, L., ed. Society, Stress and 
Disease. Vol. 1. London: Oxford University Press, 1971. pp. 
209-218. PP 

Several lines of research on the relation between crowding, 
stranger contact, and aggressive behavior are discussed. The 
framework for these studies is evolutionary. Most of them draw 
upon observations of complex nonhuman primates in natural hab- 
itats, seminatural settings, i.nd laboratory experiments. One con- 
sistent finding from these recent studies meshes with earlier work 
in a variety of nonprimate species. It appears that there is a very 
long vertebrate -mammalian-primate heritage of aggressive be- 
havior when strangers are crowded together in the presence of 
valued resources. There are some indications from the record of 
early man, and especially from the evolution of behavior in cities, 
that this tendency may have been r f intained (and in some ways 
accentuated) within recent times. Neurochemical, physiological, 
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and pathological correlates of crowding, stranger contact, and 
aggressive interactions are beginning to be investigated. In con- 
temporary society, conflict between groups is common, sometimes 
quite destructive, and highly varied in content. Yet there are 
widely shared properties in the form of such antagonisms that 
may help to clarify some relations among society, stress, and 
aggressive behavior. 48 references. (Author abstract modified) 

380. Hamilton, Vernon. Maternal rejection and conservation: 
An analysis of sub-optimal cognition. Journal of Child Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry (Oxford), 13(3):147-166, 1972. 

Attempts made to derive a plausible relationship between social- 
ization experiences a. id conversation are presented. It was postu- 
lated that children of accepting and rejecting mothers would differ 
from an early age in patterns of arousal and activation levels, in 
experiences of stress, and in their willingness to obtain social 
feedback in problem solving. Therefore, it was proposed that chil- 
dren exposed to rejection might find it more difficult to apply 
logical strategies in information processing, and to filter out irrel- 
evant from relevant stimuli in conversation tests. As predicted, 
conversation assessed by new pictoral tests in increasing difficulty 
was shown tc be less well developed in children of rejecting moth- 
ers. 45 references. (Author abstract modified) 

381. Hammett, Va;i Buren O. Psychology cf smoking. Penn- 
sylvania Medicine, 71(l):64-77, 1968. 

The principal psychological characteristics of smoking are sum- 
marized from direct interviews, psychological tests, and the use of 
psychotherapeutic and psychoanalytic techniques. Smoking is re- 
garded as a complex behavioral pattern which originated from the 
infantile nursing period in which sucking activity was associated 
with a relief from tension. The cause of smoking in individuals was 
correlated with the smoking habits of parents, while stress and 
social conformity were significant but inconclusive reasons for 
beginning the habit. Reasons for continuing were thought to be 
unconscious. A summary of the psyc' logical and behavioral char- 
acteristics of habitual smokers showed that smokers (1) marry 
more often than nonsmokers, (2) have a greater tendency for un- 
employment, (3) have a poorer adjustment in family relations, 
poorer scholastic achievement, and poorer social participation in 
adolescence, (4) have a greater amount of hospitalization, (5) show 
a tendency toward more neurotic traits, (6) regard themselves as 
less happy and more tense than nonsmokers, and (7) exhibit higher 
anxiety l els, and consume more coffee and alcoholic beverages 
than nonsmokers. The main reason for stopping smoking was 
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found to be that smokers cannot tolerate being possessed by an 
ego-alienating habit; that is, they are not comfortable with the 
feeling of being unable to control their own behavior. The most 
effective methods in helping ornokers to break their habit were 
found to be pharmacological agents, educational programs, tech- 
niques of persuasion, and various types of psychotherapy. 43 
references. 

382. Hanford, Jean Margaret. Patterns of variables involved 
in differing outcomes of pregnancy. Dissertation Abstracts 
International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms No. 
72-13864 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 112 pp. 

In an examination of psychological attitudes towards stress and 
conflict in pregnancy and modes: of adaptation of such siress, it 
was predicted that patternings of psychological and physiological 
variables, hypothesized to be accompanied by blood 17-hydroxy- 
corticosteroid and histamine balances, both relative and absolute, 
would be related to differing outcomes in pregnancy. In an indi- 
rect method of testing such hypotheses, attitudes to stress and 
clinical symptoms known to be accompanied by steroid and/or 
histamine imbalances were examined. Five canonical vectors were 
obtained, the first four being significant at beyond the 0.0001 level, 
the fifth beyond the 0.01 level. It was demonstrated that stresses of 
various kinds exert influence on pregnancy outcome and that 
modes of adaptation to stress affect it also. Attitude to stress was 
present in three of the five canonical vectors obtained. The idea 
that some modes of adaptation are more likely to hfive u^Hpsirable 
effects on pregnancy outcome was supported, along with the 
hypothesis that nausea and vomiting would be predictive of var- 
ious pregnancy outcomes. V arious patternings of nausea and vom- 
iting appeared in four of the vectors, with varying results on labor, 
delivery, and condition of the infant. (Journal abstract modified) 

383. Hare, Rachel T. Autonomy, dependency, and problem 
solving in Filipino children. In: Guthrie, G., ed. The Impact of 
Modernization in the Philippines IV. Springfield, Va., NTIS, 
AD-69798J*.pp. 46-59. 

Among 88 Filipino boys in kindergarten and the first grade, 
highly dependent subjects made more errors under intrinsic rein- 
forcement in a problem-solving task while highly autonomous sub- 
jects made fewer errors under the same conditions. The 20 sub- 
jects who had had previous schooling made fewer errors under 
intrinsic reinforcement, but no differences were found under ex- 
trinsic reinforcement. Pseudoautonomy— that is, high autonomy 
with high dependency conflict— increased with age, but pseudo- 
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autonomous subjects did not differ from genuinely autonomous 
subjects with respect to success in problem solving or in amount of 
hostility expressed. Dependency conflict was not as rare as reports 
of Filipino society might lead one to believe, with rural subjects 
showing more dependency conflict than town subjects. Shyness 
was negatively related to dependency as well as to autonomy. 26 
references. (Author abstract) 

384. Harms, Ernest. The need for differentiation in rehabili- 
tating: the mentally retarded. Mental Hygiene, 54(3):457-458, 
1970. 

It is contended that the current educational concepts used in 
dealing with mentally impaired youth fail to consider the specific 
pathologies invoived, and, therefore, neglect important educational 
aspects. The behavior, for instance, of those affected by cerebral 
palsy, polio, and epilepsy differs considerably: The cerebral pal- 
sied display a powerful instinct to compensate for impairment and 
deficiency. Many individuals struck by polio remain frightened, 
insecure, fearful, and easily irritated. The epileptic begins things 
but does not finish them, is hesitant, pessimistic, panicky, works 
well one day but fails the next. These differences in behavior mast 
be taken into consideration if the mentally impaired are to be 
helped to adjust vocationally and socially. 

385. Harris, D. B.; Rose, A. M.; Clark, K. E.; and Valasek, F. 
Personality differences between responsible and less respon- 
sible children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 87:103-109, 
1955. 

Deviate quarters from an original sample of 3,000 rural and 
smalltown Minnesota children were split at random to provide two 
criterion groups for scale validation and two groups for cross- 
validation. The 600 children, evenly divided by sex, used for cross- 
validation are the subjects of this study. Responsibility was found 
to be related to lack of emotional tension, good family adjustment, 
and favorable adjustment ratings rrade by teachers. It was also 
associated with level of parents' education. Responsible children 
engage in fewer competitive activities in relation to total, and 
fewer activities requiring physical exertion in relation to total 
than do less responsible children. Responsible boys, but not girls, 
engage in fewer solitary activities than do the less responsible. 
Responsibility was found associated with factor dimensions termed 
lack of group-centeredness. conformity to social norms, personal 
independence, possession of constructive interests, and strong and 
non-authoritarian personality. F^m a teachers' checklist of re- 
sponsibility, the dimensions of task dependability and cultural 
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value conformity were associated with children otherwise deter- 
mined to be responsible. 13 references. 



336. Harrower, Mollie. The Therapy of Poetry. Springfield 
Illinois: Thomas, 1972. 

The idea that poetry is part of normal development through 
which one tries to cope with stresses of living, and that poetry is 
therapy is examined. The changes in poems (topics, feelings, forms, 
flow) with age and stress are presented in a sensitive manner. 

387. Hart, Harold H. Drugs: For and Against New York- 
Hart Publishing, 1970. 

Opinions, feelings, and facts from individuals interested in the 
use and abuse of drugs in modern society are presented. The con- 
tributors' views are divergent on such areas as the legalization of 
marijuana, the social meaning of drug abuse, and measures to be 
employed for intervention. In one case, the argument that interfer- 
ing in a person's desire to take drugs is interfering with personal 
right and freedom of choice is refuted, while in another it is con- 
tended that marijuana should be legalized for its pleasurable 
properties. One educator believes the reasons for taking drugs 
derive from boredom, affluence, inhibition, and arroganre which 
reflect defects in chilrirearing. Laws surrounding drug use with 
those controlling alcohol and cigarettes in the schools are also 
reviewed, wilh divergent opinions expressed. Finally, arguments 
for and against use of hallucinogens and psychedelic drugs are 
presented. 

388. Hashmi, Farrukh. immigrants and emotional stress. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine (London), 63(6)' 
631-632, 1970. 

Immigration causes considerable stress, often resulting in casu- 
alties in the form of psychological or even physical breakdown. 
When working with immigrants, it is essential to understand the 
cultural and displacement factors which largely determine how 
the mental illness or complaints present themselves to the doctor. 
The depressed patient is likely to lose confidence first in the things 
of which he is most proud. For example, in those from the East 
and Pakistan, the complaints may center around manhood, and in 
Irishmen, the content of the thought disorder is often related to 
religous ideas. In addition to the usual displacement adjustments, 
the immigrant may also be confronted with further stresses of 
color prejudice, language br^rier, climate, a change of hab.ts and 
food, and religious conflict. In school-age children the stresses 
caused by nonacceptance by their adopted society can result in 
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various forms of anxiety states, found particularly among non- 
Asian colored children. 

389. Hatcher, Sherry Lynn Marcus. The adolescent experi- 
ence of pregnancy and abortion: A developmental analysis. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 73-6845. (HC, $10; MF, $4). 155 pp. 

Adolescent pregnancy and abortion were investigated in 13 
unwed adolescent girls to ascertain if the experiences were deter- 
mined by the stage-specific conflicts of early, middle, and late 
adolescence. The subjects were middle class and ranged from 15 to 
26 years old. Each s was interviewed in deptn on pertinent topics, 
including the experience of her pregnancy, the circumstances in 
which it occurred, and her expectations about abortion. Projective 
tests given were the TAT, Draw-A-Person, Draw-A-Baby, and 
selected early memories. Six ss were reinterviewed preoperatively 
and postoperatively about their hospital experience; they were 
interviewed again 6 weeks postabortion. The scoring categories 
were related to the hypotheses that knowledge of conception and 
contraception increases with age; motivation for pregnancy is 
related to the key interpersonal conflicts for each developmental 
substage; the experience of pregnancy is more positive as one 
ascends the developmental scale; the experience of motherhood 
becomes increasingly positive; attitudes to abortion are more con- 
sistent and less rigidly moralistic with increasing maturity; per- 
ception of the fetus becomes more realistic; ability to cope with 
crisis improves with maturation; and sense of the future is more 
flexible and optimistic as one goes from early to late adolescence. 
Eight correlations between stage of adolescence and stage level in 
the experience of pregnancy and abortion were tested by Kappa. 
All achieved statistical significance: P is less than 0.01. Six-week 
postabortion followups on six ss indicated that the ss experienced 
more of the same developmental conflicts as before the terminated 
pregnancy. (Journal abstract modified) 

390. Hattery, Lowell H.; Munves, James; Prather, John L.; 
Aldcn, John D.; and Baum, Werner A. The draft: Tormenting 
uncertainty. Science, 159(3812):256-259, 196S. 

The question of the draft as the source of uncertainty and anxiety 
is debated in the form of letters to the editor. While two authors 
agree that the present draft policy provokes anxiety and uncer- 
tainty in students, two others propose that this anxiety should be 
attributed to transition and adaptation. Another has proposed an 
outline for a draft lottery system which would be based on equity 
in the determination of callable individuals, maximum possible 
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certainty for all our young men, and compensation and induce- 
ment for continued schooling for those who must live with uncer- 
tainty not of their making. 

391. Hauck, Paul A. Anger. In: Hauck, P., ed. The Rational 
Management of Children. New York: Libra, 1967. pp. 134-146. 

Angei is purely neurotic and not legitimate under any circum- 
stances. It is a childish demand that life conform to one's desires 
even when one's demands are altruistic. An angry child should be 
reminded that he will more easily correct a wrong if he avoids the 
intense emotion of anger. In teaching children to control hostility 
the most persuasive argument used is pointing out the harm the 
child himself sustains when he seeks revenge. A case history is 
presented. 

392^ Haynes, Stephen Neil. Application of operant feedback 
techniques in the control of diastolic blood pressure of essen- 
tial hypertensives. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 72-17265 (HC $10- 
MF, $4). ' ' 

The application of operant feedback techniques in the control of 
diastolic blood pressure (DBP) of hypertensives was examined 
Each subject was exposed to stress and adaption periods before 
and after one of three treatment conditions: (1) augmented sensory 
feedback of DBP; (2) no feedback of DBP; or (3) noncontingent 
(random) feedback of DBP. Measures of skin conductance, heart 
rate, blood volume pulse, and blood volume were taken throughout 
the procedures. Results indicated that augmented sensory feed- 
back was significantly more effective in lowering DBP than non- 
contingent feedback but was insignificantly different from no feed 
back. There was a tendency for effects to generalize to a stress 
situation and the effect was more pronounced for hypertensive 
patients than normotensive patients. Concurrent physiological 
indices remained unchanged and effectiveness of treatment was 
unrelated to any psychological trait measure. Effectiveness of DBP 
reduction as a function of augmented sensory feedback was related 
to DBP response to stress and vasodilation during treatment 
(Journal abstract modified) 

393. Heath, Paul Allen. A comparative study in p-oblem 
solving ability of a group of Negro and white children of 
average intelligence by socioeconomic level. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Micro- 
films, No. 71-12574 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 72 pp. 

The performances of three groups of children in a special, non- 
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language, multiple-choice problem solving box were compared. 
Second, third, and fourth graders, who were tested with the Stan- 
ford Binet Intelligence Test and scored in the IQ range of 95-105, 
were divided into the following groups: group 1, composed of nor- 
mal subjects attending a lower socioeconomic level white school; 
group 2, composed of lower socioeconomic level Negro students; 
and group 3, composed of higher socioeconomic level white stu- 
dents. The following resuUs were reported: (1) the problems which 
were solved and not solved by each subject; (2) the number of trials 
used foi each problem by each subject; (3) the average number of 
problems solved with correct verbal generalizations for each prob- 
lem for each subject; (4) the problems which were solved with a 
correct verbal generalization and problems solved without achiev- 
ing a correct verba! generalization. The results revealed that no 
signified.'.* difference existed a ig the three cultural groups for 
any of 10 problems. The average number of problems solved by 
group 1 subjects was 6.92, by group 2 subjects was 6.71, and by 
group 3 subjects was 6.92. Chi-square values for all JO problems 
revealed that no significant difference existed among the cultural 
groups for the number of problems passed-failed and for the num- 
ber of problems passed-failed as to achieving the correct verbal 
generalization. The mean number of trials used to solve each of the 
problems did not show any significant difference at the 0.05 level 
when T-Test values were computed. (Journal abstract modified) 

394. Heisler, Verda. A Handicapped Child in the Family. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1972. 

Significant, yet common, crises and conflicts experienced by 
parents of handicapped children are considered, with emphasis on 
parents of cerebral palsied children. Discussion includes psycho- 
logical adjustments of parents of handicapped children and han- 
dling such emotional concerns as conflict resolution, developing 
self-esteem in the child, and administering discipline. £ umerous 
clinical illustrations are provided to assist parents who are adjust- 
ing to their child's handicap. 

395. Hellman, Use. Hampstead nursery follow-up studies. 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 17:159-167, 1962. 

A long-term followup study of a girl who entered the Hamp- 
stead Nursery under unusual and specially traumatic circum- 
stances at the age of 2 focuses on the relationship of her personality 
at age 23 to this traumatic separation experience. The observa- 
tional data was gathered in real-life situations by persons with 
whom the child had a relationship. The nursery was planned in a 
way to reduce as far as possible the ill effects of separation, and 
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each child had a substitute mother on the staff. This girl had been 
left at the nursery on the spur of the moment as she and her 
mothc- we.e accompanying a friend who brought her child to the 
nursery. She took a long time to adapt to the nursery, and her 
development was arrested through her concentration on her long- 
ing, her disappointments, and her varying moods of stubbornness 
and depression. Although she was an illegitimate child, her rela- 
tionship with her mother was quite favorable, and her develop- 
ment was abo v e average. 

396. Henley, Arthur. Mental health in the community Men- 
tal Hygiene, 52(2):244-249, 1968. 

Perhaps the most underestimated problem facing our society 
today is that of treatment for emotionally disturbed children 
There is little doubt that the world of the adult does not represent 
a very happy picture. Unenlightened attitudes toward mental ill- 
ness, rising suicide rates, addictions to alcohol and various drugs 
al! point to an unwillingness and perhaps inability to cope with the 
stresses of modern society. The manifestations of a disturbed so- 
ciety as with a disturbed individual are best treated early in the 
progress of the disturbance. To this end it becomes urgent that we 
pay more attention to the emotional welfare of the young portion of 
our population. In this way we can hope to provide the future 
society with a more well-adjusted adult population. To accomplish 
this we must remove the stigma of mental illness and e et people 
involved in helping people. Buildings and paper programs are not 
enough. 1 reference. 

397. Henrichs, Theodore F.; Mackenzie, James W.; and 
Almond, Carl H. Psychological adjustment and psychiatric 
complications following open heart surgery. Journal of Ner- 
vous and Mental Disease, 152(5):332-345, 1971. 

A consecutive series of 110 adult open heart surgical patients 
were evaluated to assess postoperative psychiatric complications. 
This evaluation included psychological, social, and medical factors 
in the preoperative and postoperative periods. Psychological fac- 
tors were assessed with the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI). Many of the predisposing and precipitating 
factors studied were found to be differentially contributory among 
subgroups of male and female patients. This suggested certain 
hypotheses concerning the interrelationships between psychologi- 
cal factors and the other factors which appear to play an impor- 
tant role in postoperative psychiatric complications. Male open 
heart surgery patients revealed a high rate of postoperative psy- 
chiatric complications. These were found to be related to age, type 
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of surgical procedures, and a clinical picture characterized by 
depression, anxiety, and physical complaints. Female open heart 
surgery patients revealed a lower incidence of postoperative psy 
chiatric complications than male patients. Their complications 
were found to be significantly associated with a history of family 
or marital problems, or problems requiring psychiatric care, and 
with a significant incidence of brain damage following surgery. 
Correlated psychological data indicated symptoms and complaints 
of depression, anger, interpersonal discord, and unusual or bizarre 
feelings and experiences. It was hypothesized that good psycholog- 
ical adjustment prior to surgery may preclude a postoperative 
reaction and/or make it easier for a person to accept and effec- 
tively adjust to disturbing emotional experiences following surgery 
whatever their etiology. 28 references. 

398. Henry, James P., and Cassel, John C. Psychosocial fac- 
tors in essential hypertension. Recent epidemiologic and ani- 
mal experimental evidence. American Journal of Epidemiol- 
ogy, 90(3): 17 1-200, 1969. 

Recent developments in the epidemiology of essential hyperten- 
sion permit more emphasis to be placed on the etiologic role* of 
psychosocial stimulation and early experience. Evidence is pre- 
sented suggesting that obesity and dietary factors such as salt or 
fat intake may not be as significant in explaining variations in 
blood pressure le< -Is in different populations as is the organism's 
perception of events in the social environment. Animal and human 
studies are cited which indicate that repeated arousal of the de- 
fense alarm response may be one important mechanism involved. 
In man such arousal follows when previously socially sanctioned 
patterns of behavbr, especially those to which the organism has 
become adapted during critical early learning periods, can no 
longer be used to express normal behavioral urges. Difficulties of 
adaptati' n, us when there is status ambiguity, may result in years 
of repeated arousals of vascular, autonomic, and hormonal func- 
tion due to the perception of the organism of certain events as 
threatening. These, in turn, can lead to progressive and eventually 
irreversible disturbances, such as renal hypertension, heart fail- 
ure, or cerebrovascular disease. 122 references. (Author abstract) 

399. Henry, James P.; Ely, Daniel L.; and Stephens, Patricia 
M. Mental ^actors and cardiovascular disease: Psychosocial 
factors facilitating and ^hibiting t^e influence of the neuro- 
endocrine alarm responses upon the course of cardiovascular 
disease. Psychiatric Annals, 2<7):25-55, 59-71, 1972. 

A study of mental factors and cardiovascular disease is pre- 
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sented. The alarm mechanisms of the ypothalamu3 are involved in 
the activation of both the sympathetic system and the classical 
Selyean adrenocorf ,al response to psychic stimulation. Healthy 
colonies of mice were tagged magnetically to identify their loca- 
tion in complex population cages. They were shown to have ordered 
social patterns of behavior. Animals witli deficient early experi- 
ence were placed in cages designed to foment social disorder. 
An intense psychosocial stimulation followed which was induced 
by the violent social interaction. Such social disorder leads to an 
increase in the catecholamine-synthesizing enzymes and eventu- 
ally to a sustained increase in blood pressure and to arterioscle- 
rotic deterioration of the vascular bed. Studies of t'\ epidemiology 
of human hypertension suggest that the rateof bK J pressure rise 
with age may be an expression of chronic activation of the alarm 
responses. It is suggested that this activation follows a breakdown 
of the coping processes by which an ordered social group protects 
its individual members. In both animals and men, these coping 
processes are challenged by a disparity between the demands of 
the social milieu in adult life and expectations and skills gained 
during the organism's developmental stages. 72 references. 
(Author abstract) 

400. Kpnseler, Heinz. Arztliche sofortmassnahmen bei der 
psychischen hetreuung von patienten nach selbstmordversu- 
chen. [Medical emergency measures in the psychiatric man- 
agement of suicidal patients.] Medizinische Welt (Stuttgart), 
23<9).306-309, 1972. 

Emergency and followup treatment of depressed and suicidal 
patients and their psychiatric management is presented. Results 
of observations of 2C0 suicidal patients, as well as reports in the 
literature, reveal that exogenous causes for suicide attempts are 
very rare. Abojl one-third of the successful suicide attempts are 
precipitated by endogenous psychoses (manic-depressive, schizo- 
phrenic diseases) and abov 30 percent of the attempted suicides 
are the result of depressive reactions. The 3uicide attempt is prac- 
tically always an actualization of a long-standing conflict. In addi- 
tion to the diagnosis, the physician must differentiate between the 
serious suicidal attempt and the "demonstrative" attempt or cry 
for help. In a brief interview, the physician should ry to discover 
his patient's mode of living, and to observe his verbal and nonver- 
bal expressions. It is also important to f nd out whether previous 
suicidal attempts have been made. Treatment of the underlying 
illness should be the primary concern. 16 references. 

401. Heptinstall, John. Misfits in approved schools. Commu- 
nity Schools Gazette, 65(5):253-262, 1971. 
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Categories of misfits in approved training schools are described, 
based on experience at a British classifying center for special- 
school boys, and problems in managing such children are exam- 
ined. These personality types include: (1) absconders. (2) subnor- 
mal children. (3) mental hospital cases, and (4) the psychiatrically 
disturbed. Problems involved in recommittals of such children, 
ana the need for specialized training centers for some cases, are 
discussed, emphasizing the necessity for improved legislation to 
provide available resources to cope with the requirements of ex- 
ceptionally difficult children of all types. At present, it is seen that 
the decline in the success rate of approved school training is re- 
flected in the deteriorating situation within the hools. Society in 
general and special schools in particular should insist that they be 
given the appropriate intellectual, environmental, and staff re- 
sources to begin a more rigorous appraisal and treatment of chil- 
dren's problems. 

402. Heritage, Lena J. G. A study of selected factors and 
their effects on postdivorce adjustment. Dissertation Abstracts 
International. Ann Arbor, Mich,: University Microfilms, No. 
72-9076 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 146 pp. 

A study was made of possible differences between better ad- 
justed and poorer adjusted divorced individuals by making group 
mean comparisons on the personality factors measured by the 16 
personality factors (16 PF) and other selected variables. These 
variables included religious activity, presence of children from the 
marriage, length of marriage (10 years or longer), time since di- 
vorce (2 years or longer), frequency of contact with ex-spouse, and 
sex. Results showed that personality patterns as obtained from the 
administratis of the 16 PF are influenced significantly by the six 
selected variables. These patterns varied according to the variable 
considered even though the groups were also partitioned by ad- 
justment. The two factors most oftr.i contributing to significant 
differences between the better adjusted and poorer adjusted 
groups were factors 0 (apprehension) and Q (tenseness). Better 
adjusted groups were less [ pprehensive and less tense than poorer 
adjusted groups. Factor F (happy-go-lucky) w.s the third most 
frequent contribute • to group discrimination with factors C (emo- 
tionally stable) \ 7 'venturesome) next in frequency. Better 
adjusted grou{ » • - to be more happy-go-lucky, more emotion- 
ally stable, and .nore venturesome than poorer adjusted groups. 
The results of this study seem to indicate that divor^d persons 
should not be grouped in an all-inclusive category since there were 
significant differences between better adjusted and poorer 
adjusted groups. This implies that when dealing with a divorced 
person the focus should be on his adjustment and type of problem 
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rather than a single emphasis on his present status, i.e., divorced. 
(Journal abstract modified) 

403. Hess, Robert D., and Minturn, Leigh. Authority, rules 
and aggression: A cross-national study of the socialization of 
children into compliance systems. International Journal of 
Psychology (Paris), 4(4):307-316, 1969. 

A research study was conducted focusing upon development of 
behavior that relates the child both to authority figures in the 
salient social systems about him and to rules and laws designed to 
I jvern behavior of members of the systems. The countries partici- 
pating in the study were Denmark, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States. The compliance systems studied were: fam- 
ily; school; community or local government; national government; 
and religion. This approach uses the communality among several 
institutions which present to the child not only systematic public 
regulatory imperatives (rules and/or laws) but also authority 
figures who impose such regulations and exercise control in a less 
formal manner. Emphasis has been placed on those authority 
figures with whom the child has face-to-face contact. The term 
compliance refers not to acquiescent behavior but to complex 
response patterns the child develops in his attempt to deal with 
regulations and authority figures end yet respond with some de- 
gree of self-direction as a participating member of a system. Sub- 
jects were selected from grades 4, 6, and 8; 600 subjects from each 
participating country were selected from 2 socioeconomic levels on 
the basis of (1) father s occupation; and (2) place of residence in the 
city. Instruments were administered both individually (interviews 
only) and in groups (classrooms). The results are analyzed statisti- 
cally. 31 references. 

404. Heymann, Karl. Bedrohte Reifung. [Endangered ma- 
turing.] Psychologische Praxis (Basel), No. 40:1-64, 1968. 

Patterns and forces which act upon the growing child in the age 
of modern technology are examined for their potential for harm- 
ing or disrupting the process of maturation by weakening hum&n 
relationships and general neglect— in the contemporary Swiss set- 
ting. The theme is presented in separate sections dealing with 
transition of critical phases; moral insanity or the reduction or low 
level of emotional development with normal intelligence; educa- 
tion against being truly human; reading disorders caused by teach- 
ing methods; "Saturday neurosis ,, ; the effects of increased leisure 
time with the accompanying loss of warmth in the family; the 
yawning spiritual emptiness seen in students; the craving for food 
and appeasement of fear and "fulfillment" of emptiness by the 
stuffing with food; pseudointelligence produced by television, a 
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response to which is likened to similar behavior in teaching men- 
tal retardates, that the stimulation of imagination is not creative 
but rather caused by fear; wolf children with particular mention 
of the 1940 discovery at Midnapore, India; Jean Itard's work with a 
wild child of 1799; and educational principles of Maria Montessori 
and Alcio Descoeidres and the so-called "School of Geneva"; es- 
cape from reality; and meaning and purpose of punishment related 
to penal psychology. Pertinent literature references are part of the 
text. 

405. Higgins, Jerry. The concept of process-reactive schizo- 
phrenia: Criteria and related research. Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease, 138(l):9-25, 1964. 

The concept of orocess-reactive schizophrenia was investigated 
in reference to criteria and related research. The process of schiz- 
ophrenia may be characterized as having an early and insidious 
onset of psychosis with a relative absence of precipitating stress. 
The reactive schizophrenic has experienced a relatively rapid and 
stormy onset of psychosis, usually attributable to a realistic and 
significant stress situation. Although the evidence is far from 
unequivocal, it seems from studies in the areas of perception, cog- 
nition, motivation, learning and performance, language behavior, 
affective responsiveness, social adjustment, and early experience 
that process-reactive schizophrenia is a justifiable classificatory 
principle inasmuch as it focuses attention on significant parame- 
ters not considered in the Kraepelinian system. It was hypothesized 
that the process-reactive continuum is applicable to many diverse 
behavioral modes of coping with the stresses of everyday living, 
and as such is a potentially powerful developmental concept. 92 
references. (Author abstract modified) 

406. Hill, Sylvia lone Belton. Race, ci^s and ethnic biases in 
research on school performance of low-income youth. Disser- 
tation Abstracts: International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
Microfilms, No. 72 3541, (HC, $10; MF, $4). 109 pp. 

The impact of explanations of the poor academic performance of 
low-income youth on research and its implications for educational 
practice and social policy were studied. The central question posed 
was: How is it that a social science discipline, initiated in a most 
objective fashion, ends up with practices that perpetuate the raoe, 
class, and ethnic biases of a society? Principle foci were: (1) What is 
actually being researched; (2) what is being conveyed to the reader; 
and (3) how does this fit into a scheme .or social change? The con- 
ceptual framework proposed that the literature represents the 
following conceptual models for explaining the causes of poor 
academic performance: ( 1) the clinical perspective, in which it is a 
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function of cognitive personality, or cultural deficiencies in the 
child or his environment; (2) the structural approach which as- 
sumes that there are specific peripheral defects in the nature and 
organization of school processes; and (3) the systematic perspective 
which proposes that there are pervasive structural defects in the 
schooling process which restrict a youth's option to attain cultural 
carrying competence, world of work competence, political compe- 
tence, and intra/interpersonal competence. A content analysis was 
performed on 71 research articles to investigate researchers' as- 
sumptions and conclusions on the subject. Findings were consist- 
ent with the hypotheses of the investigation. The vast majority of 
research in the schooling of the disadvantaged was predicated on a 
clinical perspective. Implications of the findings for improving 
schooling of such children are discussed. (Journal abstract modi- 
fied) 

407. Hillenbrand, Elizabeth D. Father absence in military 
families. Family Coordinator, 25(4):451-458, 1976. 

To examine the effect of father absence in military families, a 
sample of 73 boys and 53 girls in the sixth grade of a school for 
military dependents were assessed on intelligence, classroom 
behavior, parental dominance, parental identification, and family 
constellation. It was hypothesized that paternal absence relates to 
increased maternal dominance, which in turn is related to identi- 
fication difficulties in boys manifested by aggressiveness, depen- 
dency, and verbal ability higher than mathematical ability. Birth 
order and number and sex of siblings were also assessed. In first- 
born boys, cumulative father absence related significantly to en- 
hanced quantitative ability and perception of the mother as the 
dominant parent. For boys with older siblings, early beginnirg 
absence related to increased aggression and dependency, but 
absence did not relate to quantitative ability or maternal domi- 
nance. In girls, earlier beginning absence was related to decreased 
quantitative ability. Differences in how children cope with stress 
are discussed. 42 references. (Author abstract) 

408. Hitchcock, J. Suicide prevention: The need for consul- 
tation rather than substitution. In: Summaries VoL I: Srd 
International Congress of Social Psychiatry. Zagreb: Septem- 
ber 21-27, 1970. p. 43. 

Suicide prevention centers contribu f e in two important ways to 
the ability to deal with the problem of suicide: (1) .' lcreased at- 
tention to the seif-destructive person (or an effort to diminish his 
and others' denial of the self-destructive tendency and its conse- 
quences); and (2) increased availability of helping persons. How- 
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ever, it would appear that suicide prevention centers are not reach- 
ing the populations at the rate that one would wish, and that they 
are very much involved with crisis intervention, counseling, social 
casework, and other roles long carried out by existing agencies, 
institutions, and informal caregivers. Also, it might be supposed 
that the creation of a suicide prevention center in a community 
would result in a furiher decrease by other caregivers in willing- 
ness to get involved with self-destructive behavior. By providing 
the specialized services, one is in fact reducing the overall capabil- 
ity of the community to develop its own effective means of dealing 
with self-destructive behavior. It is suggested that the emphasis 
be placed not on the development cf specialized suicide prevention 
centers, but on program planning and education of institutions 
and persons concerned with human behavior generally, particu- 
larly health institutions, religious institutions, and police. (Journal 
abstract modified) 

409. Hitchcock, John, and Wolford, Jack A. Alternatives to 
the suicide prevention approach to mental health. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 22(6):547-549, 1970. 

Suicide prevention centers may be useful in providing a crisis- 
type intervention service. Indeed, many people calling a suicide 
prevention center are oiily magnifying one aspect of their case to 
receive treatment for their other problems, such as alcoholism, 
obesity, drug use, or even school or work performance. However, 
the community mental health effort should incorporate broad 
principles and approaches, of which suicide prevention should be 
only a part. Prevention, in most centers, is at the secondary level. 
The frcus is on problems that have already developed to the point 
vvhere they represent an illness. The emergency center, with its 
broad service capabilities and its unique position with regard to 
data collection, should develop programs in primary prevention 
tailored to the specific populations served. The role of the mental 
health professional as a consultant should be emphasized. The per- 
son in a criois situation may appropriately seek assistance from 
the pharmacist, the clergyman, the teacher, or the policeman. The 
.,iental health consultant can extend the capabilities of these care- 
givers, as well as provide more »pecific psychiatric backup when 
indicated. 15 references. 

410. Hobson, G. N. Effects of UCS adaptation upon condi- 
tioning in low and hifirh anxie' men and women. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 76; J, part l):360-363, 1968. 

The study investigated the effects of 3 levels cf adaptation (UCS- 
alone trials) for high- and low-anxir- y college men (N = 48) and 
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women (N = 48) in an eyeblink-conditioning experiment, con- 
ducted under conditions which, according to K. W. Spence and J. 
A. Spence would predictably not favor differential performance. 
The effects of anxiety and of adaptation upon CR acquisition were 
found to be similar, independent, and significant. Neither sex dif- 
ferences nor interactions among the main effects were significant. 
It is concluded that while the ger erality of K. W. Spence^ theory 
of emotionally based drive was supported, deliberate production of 
s apprehension is not necessary to obtain conditioning performance 
differences. (Copyright 1968, the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, Inc.) 

411. Hocking, F. H. Stress and psychiatry. Medical Journal 
of Australia (Sydney), 2(17):837-840, 1971. 

The knowledge of human reactions to stress and its durative 
effects was submerged for awhile by the rigid belief that constitu- 
tional factors were dominant in the development of psychological 
disorders and by the equally narrow approach wh ch presumed 
that stress was significant only if it occurred in early childhood. In 
addition to psychological stress, undernutrition and various ab- 
normalities of sensory input are two types of important biological 
stress. On the assumption that adaptation to stress is an inherited 
variable, it is feasible that stress is a cumulative process and that 
each stressful experience takes the individual closer to the limit of 
his stress tolerance. However, when stress is extreme and pro- 
longed, an almost universal reaction of apathetic depression ap- 
pears to exist, even though this reaction may be modified by pro- 
longed exposure to terrifying situations. Thus, an overlay of fears 
persists as a conditioned resDonse. 36 references. 

412. Hodges, Walter L. Division 16: Changing children's be- 
havior. In: Proceedings of the 76th Annual Convention of the 
American Psyche logical Association, 1968. Vol. III. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Psychological Association, 1968. 

The following papers on changing children's behavior are pre- 
sented in division 16: Ruth Dianne Rice, Educo-therapy: A new 
approach to delinquent behavior; Paul S. Graubard, Use of indig- 
enous grouping as the reinforcing agent in teaching disturbed 
delinquents to learn; Robert Cohan and Sanford J. Dean, Group 
desensitization of test anxiety; Vytas Cernius, Effects of two dif- 
ferent types of reinforcers on conceptual thinking among lower- 
class boys: A developmental study; Dean L. Stoffer, Investigation 
of therapeutic success as a function of genuineness, nonpossessive 
warmth, empathic understanding, and dogmatism in the helping 
person; and Karen B. Blakely, Needs of culturally disadvantaged 
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Negro students vis-a-vis the counseling services of the pupil per- 
sonnel program. 

413. Hoefer, G. When epileptic seizures occur on the job. 
Epilepsia (Amsterdam), 13:481, 1972. 

At the annual meeting of the German, Swiss, and Austrian 
sections of the International League Against Epilepsy, epileptic 
seizures which occur on the job were discussed. An example is 
given which illustrates the interdependence of factors determin- 
ing the psychosocial situation of an epileptic patient. Seizures on 
the job seem to be a special expression of pathogenetic tendencies, 
a symptom of convulsive disorder as well as a threat to the social 
relations of the patient. The results of an analysis can be used to 
correct the therapeutic strategy; perhaps diagnostic or therapeutic 
means must be completed. In some cases a vocational program 
should be introduced. It is necessary to pay attention to the indi- 
vidual effects of those seizures in relation to the patient as well as 
to his neighbors. The industrial medical services must check on 
special risks to epileptic employees and sometimes assist the staff 
in adjusting the jobs appropriately. Details of labor and social 
legislation as it affects this group of persons are discussed. The 
report is centered on psychosocial questions. Employees suffering 
from seizures are often victirrs of public contempt; they have to be 
the scapegoats of their work groups. Finally problems or the indi- 
vidual psychology of these people are debated. Some illustrations 
demonstrate characteristic modifications of their objects relations 
as well as specific biographic details. (Author abstract) 

414. Hoewischer, Harry Eugene. A study of adolescent anxi- 
ety measured by selected scores of the MMPI utilized as a 
predictive factor in predetermining college dropouts. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich: University 
Microfilms, No. 72-24,052 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 43 pp. 

The effects of adolescent anxiety as measured by the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Ii ventory (MMPI) on the academic per- 
formance of college males were investigated. The 630 ss entered 
Regis College (Denver) either in 1965, 1966, or 1967, and took the 
MMPI at the time of matriculation. A followup study of college 
records was made in 1971 and showed the following academic 
status: (1) 298 ss graduated; (2) 201 ss still in Regis or transferred; 
and (3) 131 ss failed and left college. Two sets of anxiety measures 
were used: scales A and R, and the anxiety index (AI) and the 
internalization ratio (IR). The three groups were studied to deter- 
mine whether or not they differed significantly from each other 
when compared in terms of the two stts of variables. Two succes- 
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sive multiple discriminant analyses were performed. No signifi- 
cant differences are found among the three groups when scales A 
and R are compared or when AI and IR are compared together. A 
careful inspection of the data seems to warrant some cautious con- 
sideration of the univariate tests of significance for the individual 
variables since such consideration tends to indicate one interesting 
trend in datu. The univariate F-test for scale R is significant at the 
0.05 level. This suggests the possibility that inadequate coping 
abilities for handling anxiety may be more important in deter- 
mining adolescent academic function in college males th'xn the 
actual levels of anxiety which a j experienced. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

415. Hoffman, Irwin, and Futterman, Edward H. Coping 
with waiting: Psychiatric intervention and study in the wait- 
ing room of a pediatric oncology clinic. Comprehensive Psy- 
chiatry, 12(1):67-81, 1971. 

A program designed to assist a fatally ill child and his family to 
cope with the adaptational tasks confronting them is described. 
The program of intervention involving the introduction of a play 
group and two therapists into an outpatient clinic waiting room 
was designed to make the milieu more conducive to active coping 
with the task of anticipatory mourning, the task of maintaining a 
sense of mastery of dealing with helplessness, guilt and anger, the 
child's task of maintaining the integrity of his identity, and the 
family's task of maintaining its integrity and cohesiveness. Whereas 
the preintervention milieu was onr of relatively uniform passivity, 
isolation, and depression, the postintervention milieu became one 
of varied actr .„y, social interaction, and affect. A descriptive sur- 
vey of coping strategies in the postintervention milieu is presented. 
The extent to which improved coping in the waiting room is asso- 
ciated with the long-term adaptation of families to the fatal illness 
is undetermined. It is hypothesized that such a relationship exists, 
given the representativeness of issues arising in the waiting room 
along with the regularity of clinic visits b> children with leukemia 
and other malignancies. 34 references. (Author abstract modified) 

416. Hollender, Marc H. Women's coital fantasies. Medical 
Aspects of Human Sexuality, 4(2):63, 65, 68-70, 1970. 

Fantasies by a woman during intercourse are common and serve 
many purposes in mental health; by doing so, she may be aLle to 
control herself, avoid unresponsive behavior, and avoid anxiety or 
panic. The data for this conclusion have been gathered from pa- 
tients in psychotherapy. To derh'P satisfaction, the nature of the 
act occurring in her imagination must be constant with her child- 
hood notion of what was sexually exciting. Adaptations through 
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fantasy help preserve the self-esteem of the husband and help 
preserve a harmonious marriage. The use of fantasies may be 
regarded as a developmental stage, much as a transitory homo- 
sexual attachment or relationship is a developmental stage for the 
adolescent. When the regular use of coital fantasies persists for 
many years, other than under circumstances similar to what hap- 
pens with an alcoholic husband, it is likely to be a manifestation of 
a woman's profound difficulty in forming deep relationships with 
a man. Coital fantasies essentially serve to convert a two-person 
situation into a solo performance, or masturbation, in pn emotional 
sense. 5 references. 

417. Horton, Lois E. Generalization of aggressive behavior 
in adolescent delinquent boys. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 3(3):205-211, 1970. 

The generalization of conditioned aggressive and nonaggressive 
responses in a group of six adolescent delinquent boys was investi- 
gated. Responses were reinforced in card games where a token 
reinforcement system ynth money as a backup reinforcer was 
used. Conditioning of responses was rapid Generalization, meas- 
ured in terms of frequency of physical contact, was tested in a 
group game for whioh no reinforcement was given. Generalization 
occurred during ar gressive contingencies. During nonaggressive 
contingencies, responses did not return completely to the baseline 
level. Aggressive responding can be a learned behavior that can be 
modified by operant conditioning procedures. 11 references. (Au- 
thor abstract modified) 

418. Houston. B. Kent. Trait and situational denial and per- 
formance under stress. Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, 18(3):289-293, 1971. 

The relations between performance on a digits-backward task 
under stress— (1) general disposition to deny threat (trait denial), 
and (2) specific use of denial in the stressful situation (situational 
denial)— were investigated. Trait denial was measured by scores on 
the Little and Fisher Denial Scale, adjusted for anxiety level. Sub- 
jects high in trait denial performed better under stress but worse 
in the absence of stress than subjects low in trait denial. Situa- 
tional denial was defined by the difference between affective re- 
sponse and physiological reaction to stress. Subjects high in situa- 
tional denial performed significantly better under stress than sub- 
jects low in situational denial. Situational denial was more highly 
related to performance under stress than was trait denial. 18 ref- 
erences. (Author abstract) 
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419. Hunt, J. McV. Parent and child centers: Their basis in 
the behavioral and educational sciences. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 41(l):13-38, 1971. 

The roles of parent and child centers are discussed, with focus 
on their basis in the behavioral and educational sciences. It is noted 
that intervention aimed at teaching mothers of poverty greater 
skills in child rearing can achieve not only gains in the measured 
competence of their children, but enrich the lives of the parents as 
well. Evidence from the behavioral and educational sciences is 
cited to support belief (1) in the plasticity of behavioral develop- 
ment; (2) that a mutual interrelationship exists between lack of 
competence and poverty; (3) that competence does not develop 
automatically in genotypes of even the highest potential; and (4) 
that parents of poverty can be taught to become effective teachers 
of their young. 94 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

420. Husslein, H. Hormontherapie im KHmakterium. [Hor- 
mone therapy during the climacterium.] Wiener Medizinische 
Wochenschrift (Wien), 121(12):211-216, 1971. 

To understand the climacteric vegetative syndrome properly, 
the endocrine, vegetative, and psychic systems must be taken into 
account Changes in the endocrine system begin with the produc- 
tion of follicular hormone in the ovary, and the decreased estrogen 
content leads to an outpouring of gonadotropin, which the altered 
ovary can no longer handle. Repercussions of this imbalance affect 
other organs (pituitary, midbrain). However, the climacterium is 
not solely due to an ovary which no longer functions, but may also 
be a result of decreased impulses from the sexual center in the 
tuber cinereum striking the ovary. The situation during the cli- 
macterium is that of constantly changing processes of stress and 
compensation in the vegetative system. Changes in mood and 
drive, and occasionally in personality, accompany most of the 
changes during the climacterium. Some of the more serious devel- 
opments due to the personality changes may lead to psychoses and 
this situation is attributed to (in women) loss of procreative ability, 
loss of sexual attraction, and anxiety. Th« effect of estrogen ther- 
apy is considered beneficial but it must be borne in mind that it 
treats the svmptoms only from the somatic viewpoint. As a prophy- 
lactic measure it is also recommended. 



421. Hutt, S. J. The role of be^ *riour studies in psychiatry: 
An ethological viewpoint. In: Hutt, S., ed. Behaviour Studies 
in Psychiatry. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1970. pp. 1-23. 

An ethological viewpoint is presented concerning the role of 
behavior studies in psychiatry. It is felt that psychiatry is con- 
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cerned with the adaptation of people to their natural habitat. It, 
therefore, demands accurate measurement and analysis of the 
behavior of individuals in their natural surroundings. In general, 
psychologists have not greatly concerned themselves with provid- 
ing such measurements, but have concentrated, quite legitimately, 
upon psychometrics and laboratory experiments. Ethologists 
always begin their studies of animals by watching them in their 
natural surroundings. Ethological techniques may therefore pro- 
vide a valuable adjunct to those of the psychologist and clinician in 
studying the behavior of psychiatric patients. Ethology, however, 
is not merely a matter of techniques; it is more importantly, a 
particular type of approach to the study of behavior. There are 
four main questions with which ethology, the biological study of 
behavior, is especially concerned: (1) the cause of this behavior; (2) 
its function; (3) how it has evolved; and (4) how it has developed in 
the life history of the individual. Such questions suggest that a 
broader based line of inquiry than has hitherto been prevalent in 
psychiatry may be fruitful. 60 references. (Author abstract modi- 
fied) 

422. Ida, Akira. The influence of child training on children's 
personality. Seishonen Mondai (Tokyo), 16(l):32-35, 1969, 

The close relationship between children's personality and dis- 
cipline is discussed. Psychoanalysts regard the method of nursing 
children as the most important factor for developing the child's 
personality. This close relationship between the way of nursing 
and personality was also revealed by cultural anthropologists, 
Various child-mother relationships and projected development of 
healthy or unstable children are reviewed. The necessity for a 
mother to be faithful, loving, and empathetic with the children's 
feeling, and interested in the children's development and activi- 
ties, is stressed, 

423. Ikeda, Tsuguo. Project Follow-Up Summary: Effective- 
ness of Social Work with Acting-Out Youth. Seattle: United 
Good Neighbor Fund, Methodist Boara of Missions. 

The purpose of this project, involving a series of studies using 
the Atlantic Street Center Recording System, was to evaluate the 
impact of community treatment on the acting-out behavior of an 
experimental group of 54 seventh-grade boys from the "high-risk" 
population in central Seattle as compared to 54-plus boys assigned 
to control groups. Comparison of the experimental group to the 
control group over the preservice and 2-year-service period of the 
test phase has indicated that there is essentially no difference in 
the frequency of school disciplinary contacts, that there is a trend 
favoring a reduction in the severity of the type of school discipli- 
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nary contacts for the experimental, and that by the end of the 
project there wa? a significant difference in the average severity 
of disciplinary contacts for the experimental group as a whole in 
the school environment. A short questionnaire given to teachers in 
the two schools indicated lack of awareness of those boys who had 
been selected and participated in the experimental program. 
Therefore this difference in the average severity of disciplinary 
contacts cannot be credited to favorable labeling on the part of 
teachers. Supported by the investigation was the hypothesis that 
the treatment did significantly reduce the acting-out behavior of 
those experimental boys who were predicted to be high in acting- 
out behavior by the sixth-grade teachers, in comparison to their 
control counterparts. The differential impact of treatment on those 
manifesting antisocial behavior is suggested. Each social worker 
was assigned two groups to employ group work, casework, and 
community organization methodologies in the attempt to inter- 
vene aggressively in a "client system," i.e., in his social functioning 
as he interacts within the social structure, plus tutorial services, 
house repairs, medical and dental services, employment, food, 
clothing, and budgeting services. Publications resulting from this 
project include: Who Defines Delinquency: A Comparison of Self- 
Reported and Officially-Reported Indices of Delinquency for 
Three Social Groups; Teacher's Predictions as an Indication of 
Differential Impact; Hi^h Risk Population Selection: Description 
and Evaluation; and The Execution and Evaluation of a Delin- 
quency Preventive Program. 

424. Indik, Bernard P. Relationship between job-related 
stress and strain in industrial workers. Journal of Industrial 
Psychology, 2(l):22-27, 1964. 

The relationship between job-related stress and strain in indus- 
trial workers was investigated. Data were obtained from over 
8,000 employees from over 60 locations of a large nationwide food 
products manufacturing and distributing organization. From this 
population, 6,737 individuals were selected to paiticipate in the 
study since they could be identified as belonging to specifiable 
work groups. Data were obtained by the use of a questionnaire. 
Forty questions were used to form 6 indices: 15 of these items 
measured job-related stress which was divided into three areas: 
incompatibility between job demands and the individual's resources 
for coping with such demands; conflict or ambiguity in role defi- 
nition; and work overload; 4 questions measured off-the-job stress; 
16 questions measured psychosomatic strain symptoms; 1 of these 
items measured importance of the job; 2 of these questions meas- 
ured supervisory supportiveness; and 2 measured supportiveness 
of home environment. The assumption underlying this study was 
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that individuals under high job-related stress would have high 
strain symptom rates, while those with low stress would have low 
strain rates. However, this relationship would initially not be ex- 
tremely strong. The expectation was that high job-related stress 
might not necessarily result in high strain symptom rates. The 
results supported the expectation. The following correlations were 
observed: job related stress-strain; off-the-job stress-strain; and 
job-related stress-off-the-job stress. Where both forms of stress 
were high, the highest strain rate resulted. Where both forms of 
stress were low, the lowest strain rate resulted. The high job- 
re ] u streo. individuals who had low off-the-job stress showed 
higher strain rates on the average than did the individuals who 
were high on off-the-job stress ai;d low on job-related stress. 

425. Indik, Bernard; Seashore, Stanley E.; and Slesinger, 
Jonathan. Demographic correlates of psychological strain. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 69(l):26-38, 
1964. 

The demographic correlates of psychological strain were stud- 
ied. The data were obtained in connection with a firm wide ques- 
tionnaire survey in a large, multiplant food products manufactur- 
ing and sales firm. Checklist questionnaires were completed in the 
presence of survey research center representatives with respondent 
anonymity assured. Usable questionnaires were obtained from 
over 8,234 respondents, 91 percent of those eligible. Age, sex, and 
education appeared to be about equally strongly related to the 
variations in psychological strain, and all were considered in esti- 
mating the expected strain level for a particular subpopulation. 
There were no generalizations about relationships between the 
demographic variables and the strain indices that held for all 
subcategories of the population. Job-related strain was generally 
lower among older people. Economic strain peaked in the 20-39 
age range for most of the population, thus showing an inverted-U 
function. Psychosomatic symptoms were fewer among older people 
generally, although among those with college education or ad 
vanced degrees, this trend was absent. Job-related strain was 
higher among males than females in virtually all age and educa- 
tional subgroups. Economic strain showed no consistent relation- 
ship to sex. Job-related strain showed no general trend in relation 
to education. Economic strain declined generally in relation to 
education, except in the case of the very young (under 20 years) 
and the very old (over 60 years). Psychosomatic symptoms were 
generally lpwer among the more educated people, but this rela- 
tionship was indeterminate among those under 20 and absent 
among those over 50 years of age. 7 references. 
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426. Inffiulla, W.; Adezati, L.; Forleo, R ; and Ingrassia, F. 
Menopausa e climaterio maschile. Alcuni aspetti di f isiologia e 
dt cliirica. [Menopause and male climacteric: Some physiolog- 
ical and clinical aspects, j Giomale di Gerontologia (Firenze), 
35(Suppl. l):5-60, 1966. 

A discussion of the physiological parameters observable in men 
and women at the climacteric is presented. Menopause in women 
involves the cessation of ovulation, causing a series of neurohor- 
monal alterations, The diencephalic scruc ires which create the 
modulated rhythm of gonadotropic incretions tbruptly cease this 
function, and the pituitary-ovaric equilibrium has to readjust itself 
or new levels, typically characterized by the absence of all modu- 
lated rhythm. In men, however, the function of spermatogenesis is 
influenced only to a smail extent by pituitary hormones, which 
serve only to create an adequate environment of general trophism 
by the endocrinological stimulation of the gonads. Consequently 
spermatogenesis, and therefore male fertility, is preserved well 
after the so-called andropause. In women, therefore, menopause 
causes primarily a loss of rhythm in steroid biosynthesis, while in 
men there is only a gradual, continuous fall in testosterone bio- 
synthesis and never a sudden drop from the hormonological stand- 
point. It is stated that the i limacteric cannot be shown to cause any 
loss of affective sexuality or of sexual interest by means of a physi- 
ologic mechanism. Decline in sexuality with age is attributed, not 
k any organic debility, but to psychological indisposition. Discuss- 
ing the effect of senescence on the cognitive powers, it is asserted 
that despite the demonstrable loss of neurones and the shrinking 
of the cerebral mass with age, the evidence is that intellectual and 
creative faculties do not undergo an abrupt decline in the post- 
climacteric period. A more important factor is the possibility of 
the socially conditioned negative effect which passing the climac- 
teric may have ^ a person's self-image and self-confidence. 106 
references, (Author abstract modified) 

427. Insko, W. Robert. Developing family actualization: The 
Frankfort Project. Family Coordinator, 20(l):17-22 f 1971. 

An experimental approach in developing family actualization 
with particular emphasis on the area of interpersonal competence, 
based on workshops conducted in Frankfort, Kentucky, is de- 
scribed. Objectives were: (1) to help parents improve their under- 
standing of the development of children; (2) to help parents actual- 
ize their own human potential; (3) to help parents work creatively 
on their marital relationships; and (4) to assist parents in planning 
for homework on concerns of their particular family. The partici- 
pants were involved in preplanning and in writing session designs 
for the workshop. Each couple formulated a plan to use in their 
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family. Methods of working included discussion by large and small 
groups and lectures by various specialists, Attitudinal changes, 
assessed by the administration of the personality orientation in- 
ventory at the beginning and end of the program, and evaluative 
reports from participants indicated that there was a positive change 
in parental attitudes toward child rearing and that the experience 
was considered rewarding. 6 references. 

428. Ira, Gordon H., Jr.; Whalen, Robert E.; and Bogdonoff, 
Morton D. Heart rate changes in physicians during daily 
"strebsful" tasks. Journal of Psychosomatic Research (Lon- 
don), 7:147-150, 1963. 

Heart rate changes were investigated in physicians during daily 
"stressful" tasks. The subjects were physicians working in the 
medical center. Three situations were chosen that were considered 
stressful: (1) the mid-day staff conference during which patient 
history presentations and discussion were conducted; (2) medical 
student presentations of patient examinations during attending 
staff ward rounds; and (3) diagnostic cardiac catheterization in 
the cardiac catheter laboratory. Heart rate was constantly re- 
corded by the method of radiotelemetry of the electrocardiogram. 
The mean heart rate during noon conference presentation was 
115, with a mean peak of 138. The mean rate prior to presentation 
was 100 and the mean rate after presentation was 85. The mean 
rate du*'ng cardiac catheterization was 104, with a mean high of 
125 and a mean low of 78. The mean ht>art rate during ward 
rounds presentation was 97, with a peak of 145 and a low of 59. The 
peak changes were most often of short duration, but in some indi- 
viduals sustained levels of tachycardia persisted throughout sev- 
eral minutes to over an hour of observation. Urinary catecholamine 
excretion rates were also measured during the performance of 
cardiac catheterizations and significant increases in adrenaline 
excretion were observed in association with the prolonged tachy- 
cardia. 3 references. (Author abstract modified) 

429. Irro, Franz, and Rodszus, Rudi. Die vorbeugung de: 
jugendkriminalitat erfordert die konsequente bekampfung 
der fruhformen von fehlentwicklungen und verhaltensstor- 
ungen der kinder und jugendlichen. [Prevention of juvenile 
criminality requires thorough treatment of early anomalies in 
the development and behavior of children and adolescents.] 
Stoat und Recht (Koln), 21(l):67-79, 1972. 

In a discussion about the prevention of juvenile delinquency, it is 
suggested that since the child's initial experience in interpersonal 
relations determines his personality, social intervention should be 
aimed at the earliest signs of abrormal development or behavior, 
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The environment affects the child negatively when parents dis- 
play hostility against each other or against the child, when parents 
fail to instill social values in their progeny, or when playmates 
encourage antisocial behavior. The emotional poverty of the home 
prevents the development of altrv : 3m in children. Adolescent 
criminals as a rule are unaffected by the plight of their victims or 
by the hardships of prison life. The effectiveness of social measures 
for the prevention of juvenile criminality depends on timely recog- 
nition of anomalies. Social intervention must begin at the time of 
pregnancy through agencies responsible for parental counseling. 
Contacts with mothers before and after parturition, in the clinic or 
at home, can disclose deleterious lifestyles. Annual physical exam- 
inations required by law offer opportunities for the diagnosis of 
abnormal personality development in preschool-a^e children. Thus 
an unbroken chain of contacts between gestation and school per- 
mits observation and intervention on behalf of social hygiene. Close 
coordination between social agencies guarantees optimal exploita- 
tion of resources and affective neutralization of negative tenden- 
cies. 29 references. 

430. Irwin, Jack M. The institutional child— methods of psy- 
chological help. Insight, 5(4):4§-50, 1967. 

The author describes methods of therapy for meeting the basic 
psychological needs of institutional id children aged 4-15 who 
are within the normal intelligence range, from the middle- or 
lower-class, generally of the same religious faith, and with at least 
one living parent. Such children show an inability to relate suc- 
cessfully to others, to give up the past, and to look forward to a life 
meaningfully whole. They can be helped in many ways, conjointly 
with and independent from conventional psychological approaches. 
The personal qualities of the therapist can greatly affect interac- 
tion with the child, who learns to react productively to an individ- 
ual who embodies some of the chief threats to him: size; strength; 
authority. Play-acting, as a practice session in the adult world, is 
especially valuable in the middle childhood years in helping to 
counter the resistance to growing up. The learning experience, 
with its tutor-student relationship, helps the child bring to light 
through comparison some of his fundamental assumptions. It also 
provides a chance for the older child, through teaching a younger 
one, to (1) learn his own intellectual strengths, (2) empathize with 
another learner, (3) increase his understanding, (4) make the pupil, 
not the teacher, the main object of concern, and (5) learn self- 
control by disciplining another. As a safeguard, the student- 
teacher is forewarned that his efforts could encounter resistance 
and that he is not the real agent of change; parallels with his own 
life are drawn. 6 references. 
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431 I to, Ryuji. Some problems on guidance course in the 
school for mentally retarded children. Japanese Journal for 
the Scientific Study of Mental Deficiency (Saitama), 5( 1,2): 13- 
20, 1971. 

Curriculum changes in a school for mentally retarded children 
are discussed. In 1971, the Ministry of Education revised the stan- 
dard curriculum to be more responsive to the needs of mentally 
retarded children. The revision includes a guidance course or 
social studies course for training children to acquire personal, 
social, and occupational abilities through daily activities. The 
educator \vho teaches and trains the children in the new guidance 
course is expected to develop the child's emotional security, ^de- 
pendence, social competence, and occupational competence. 16 ref- 
erences. (Author abstract luodified) 

432. Jacobs, M.A.; Spilken, A.; and Norman, M. Relationship 
of life change, maladaptive aggfession, and upper respiratory 
infection h. male college students. Psychiatry Digest 30(10): 
40, 1969. 

An abstract of the article appparing in Psychosomatic Medicine, 
31:31-44, 1969, is presented. This investigation hypothesized that 
development of serious upper respiratory infection (URI) is ante- 
dated by a maladaptive reaction to a distressing life conflict. The 
clinical subjects were 29 male undergraduates who were diag- 
nosed independently by 2 internists as having serious infectious 
respiratory illness. Control subjects were 29 comparable male 
students, selected at random. Subjects were observed over a 1- 
month period immediately following diagnosis for the UUI sub- 
jects. A standardized Index of Life Change (LCI) was adminis- 
tered to each subject at the start of thp study, presenting a series of 
important pressures and conflicts with" instructions that the sub- 
ject indicate which ones he had personally experienced during 
the year. Measures of character style, coping mechanisms, and 
affect were also administered to each subject in a standard se- 
quence. Results support the assumption that the development of a 
serious URI is associated with unresolved distressing life change, 
maladaptive coping mechanisms, and unpleasant affect. Feelings 
of helplessness, failure, and social isolation are seen as most likely 
to antedate serious URI in male college students. The illness may 
be seen as a temporary escape from unpleasant life circumstances. 
(Journal abstract modified) 

433. Tacobs, Martin A.; Spilken, Aron Z.; Norman, Martin 
M.; and Anderson, Luleen S. Patterns of mal adaption and 
respiratory illness. Journal of Psychosomatic Research (Lon- 
don), loU):63-72, 1971. 
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It has appeared, from earlier studies, that individuals who de- 
velop respiratory illness may also evidence maladaptive coping. 
To investigate patterns of maladaption as related to respirator} 
illness, the styles of coping were compared among groups of male 
college students who sought treatment for respiratory disorders 
and psychiatric complaints, and those free of symptoms. The treat- 
ment-seeking behavior was found to be repetitious. Controls con- 
tinued to remain healthy (not seek clinic care). Questionnaires and 
projective techniques administered to the 179 subjects showed 
both style and intensity of maladaptive coping to differentiate the 
groups. Subjects with upper respiratory infections and asthma 
were characterized by angry-defiant coping similar in style and 
approaching the intensity of the neurotics. Hay fever subjects 
scored highest on the measures of compliance, differing from the 
other clinical groups in this respect. Habitual and excessive defi- 
ance was shown to be associated with a higher incidence of life 
events of disappointment and failure and greater manifest dis- 
tress. Compliance showed a negative relationship with life crises 
and was unrelated to unpleasant affect. Characterologic defiance 
seemed related to the specific hit-and-run request for treatment in 
the clinical groups, suggesting p distrust of closeness and long- 
term commitment. 22 references. (Author abstract modified) 



434. Jacobs, Martin A., and Spilken, Aron Z. Personality pat- 
terns associated with heavy cigarette smoking in male college 
students. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology 
37(3):428-432, 1971. 

Male heavy cigarette smokers were hypothesized to evidence (1) 
personality traits of defiance, impulsivity, and danger seeking; (2) 
oral preoccupations; (3) manifest distress; and (4) perception of 
having experienced minimal warmth, protection, and affection 
while growing up. Both self-rating scales and projective tech- 
niques were utilized to test the assumptions. On all measures, the 
heavy smokers scored significantly higher than did the nonsmok- 
ers. These results were interpreted as support for the view that 
although people smoke for a variety of reasons, the habituated or 
addicted smoker often engages in the practice as an extension of 
his personal stylo and utilizes it to deal with characterologic as 
well as situational aspects of his life which may engender tension, 
irritation, or boredom i5 references. (Author abstract) 



435. Jacobson, Edith. The self and the object world: Vicito- 
tudes of their infantile cathexes and their influence on idea- 
tional and affective development. Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child, 9:117-126, 1954. 
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The integration of the superego and superego identifications are 
examined in a discussion of the self and the object world. Superego 
formation is regarded as the development of momentous, compre- 
hensive reaction formations to the child's Oedipal and narcissistic 
strivings, to his sexual desires as well as to his destructive im- 
pulses. It represents a compromise in every direction. The Oedipal 
conflict has been resolved, the ambivalence struggle has subsided, 
but their vestiges reappear and continue in the conflicts between 
ego and superego, The firal maturation of both the ego and the 
superego sets in only after the tempest of instinctual conflicts dur- 
ing adolescence has subsided. 31 references. 

436. Jacobson, Edith. Development of the wish for a child in 
boys. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 5:139-145, 1950. 

The development of the wish for child in boys is traced through 
early childhood and adolescence. In both gtrh and boys, wishful 
thinking about a baby arises very early during the pre-Oedipal 
stage of development, but it is only during the Oedipal stage that 
differences develop. The boy's successful advance to Oedipal fan- 
tasies about a child from his mother and his renunciation of fem- 
inine pregnancy and child wishes are a prerequisite for a normal 
development of man's desire for children and for his future attitude 
to his children. Two major infantile experiences seem to be the 
greatest influences on outcome: the castration threat and the birth 
of a younger child. Attitudes, both normal and pathological, in late 
adolescence, in marriage, and during the wife's pregnancy are 
described. The success of the step from man's wish for a child to 
his object relationships with his children depends largely on his 
past history, mainly on successful identification with his father 
and on the mastery of rivalry conflict with his siblings. 

437. Jacobson, Edith. Adolescent moods and the remodeling 
of psychotic structures in adolescence. Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child, 16:164-170, 1961. 

A discussion is presented on adolescent moods and the remodel- 
ing of psychic structures, stressing the basic emotional problems 
facing the adolescent and the need for further insight into the 
confusing manifestations and symptomatology of this key phase in 
personality development. The transition from childhood to adult- 
hood necessitates a complete reorientation, leading to structural 
and energic transformations, to economic cathectic redistribu- 
tions, and to a drastic overhauling of the entire psychic organiza- 
tion. The influence of these processes upon the infantile object 
relations and identifications is emphasized, since their vicissitudes 
find a reflection in the adolescent s states of mood. Superego for- 
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mation assists the child in the solution of his Oedioai conflicts, but in 
the adolescent no new psychic system arises from his efforts to 
break away from his infantile love objects. However, his struggles 
for maturity and final liberation from family bonds finds support 
from remarkable modifications and new structure formations de- 
veloping in his superego and ego. 

438. Jamuar, K. K. Study habits and some personality vari- 
ables. Psychological Studies, 14(2):100-103, 1969. 

The possible relationship between personality and study habits 
of university students was investigated at Patna University in 
India. Since no study habits inventory constructed in the West was 
considered acceptable, the author prepared his own. This inven- 
tory takes into account such factors as: concentration habits; note 
taking; time budgeting; and social relationship. To obtain other 
correlative data, thtee other tests were used. These included: (1) 
Hindi form of Bell Personality Adjustment Inventory; (2) Hindi 
form of Neymann Kohlstedt Extraversion-Introversion Test; and 
(3) a checklist of trait descriptive adjectives. A sample of 158 
undergraduate students was selected and given the test in small 
groups over several days. The results of the tests are compared 
with similar tests conducted by Tresselt, and by Krishnan, Robin- 
son, Jackson, and Valdina, Results suggest that students with 
negative study habits were less objective and realistic. It was con- 
cluded that study habits are related to the student's personality 
adjustment, and home, health, social, and emotional adjustments, 
but not to any degree of introversion or extraversion. 7 references. 

439. Janeczko, Roman, and Szymanska-Jagiello, Wanda. 
Struktura spoleczna grup nieformalnych w sali sz^talnej 
przeznaczonej dla dzieci chorych na choroby reumatyczne. 
[Social structure of hospitalized groups in the rooms for rheu- 
matic children.] Szkola Specjalna (Warszawa), 31(4):315-337, 
1970. 

The social structure of hospitalized rheumatic children is dis- 
cussed in terms of the conflict between the child's social role before 
and after illness and hospitalization. The internal and external 
causes of changes in the sick child's needs and social relations and 
the role of group character in adaptation to new life conditions in 
education and therapy are considered. In a group of children aged 
6 to 15 years confined in the same room, it was found that socio- 
metric positions were higher among older children; higher among 
those hospitalized once or twice, still higher among nonhospital- 
ized children, and highest among those hospitalized 3 or 4 times; 
and lower in proportion to health worsening. The sociometric 
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position increases with th? number of successive stays at the same 
hospital and does not diminish until the fifth stay. In regard to 
state of health, those with average health have the highest social 
position. The dynamics of the adaptation in the group of hospital- 
ized children is shown by distinguishing four successive phases in 
this process. A detailed description of social transformations which 
sick children undergo in a group, as measured by CRS sociograms, 
and an interpretation of adaptation difficulties, which in part con- 
firms the necessity of individv al therapy for each chile , are pre- 
sented. 3 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

440. Jenkins, Richard L. The runaway reaction. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 128(2):168-173, 1971. 

A new diagnostic category, runaway reaction, is discussed as a 
subdivision of behavior disorders of childhood and adolescence. 
Children and adolescents who fit this category repeatedly run 
away from home overnight or longer, typically because they feel 
rejected at home. They typically are immature and timid, feel 
inadequate and friendless, and steal furtively. In contrast to the 
group delinquent reaction, in which stealing is an adaptive moti- 
vation behavior learned from peers, the runaway reaction is the 
maladaptive frustration response of a child who feels that nobody 
wants him. In contrast to individuals manifesting the unsocialized 
aggressive reaction, which is also a maladaptive frustration re- 
sponse, the runaway's behavior is dominated by fear rather than 
b> hostility and anger. There is clear evidence that he has typi- 
cally had more parental rejection than the unsocialized aggressive 
child. He has not had the compensator- overprotection often ex- 
tended to the unsocialized aggressive child, and he has not been 
shielded by his parents to the extent that most delinquents are. 
Effective treatment requires: (1) either modification of the home 
atmosphere, or, failing this, removal from the home; and (2) a 
substantial period of socialization or resocialization in an accept- 
ing but firm environment. 23 references. (Author abstract modi- 
fied) 

441. Jensen, Arthur R. The role of verbal mediation in men- 
tal development. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 118:39-70, 
1971. 

Various types of verbal and symbolic mediational processes, 
which facilitate learning and comprise much of what is meant by 
"intelligence," are viewed in terms of both maturation and learn- 
ing. The relative roles of developmental and experiential factors in 
the growth of complex cognitive abilities are discussed with refer- 
ence to recent research on verbal mediation, and current research 
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gaps and directions for future research in this field are indicated, 
rhe chief practical significance of research on verbal mediation is 
that it suggests some of the mechanisms by means of which in- 
structional techniques might inculcate or train cognitive skills 
that facilitate learning and problem solving. A hierarchical theory 
of cognitive development is proposed to explain social class differ- 
ences in mediational processes a^J to suggest further research 
directed at discovering techniques for strengthening cognitive 
mediational processes in children typically called disadvantaged 
49 references. (Autho:- abstract) 

442. Jensen, Lorraine W. Parent counseling in a multidisci- 
phnary agency. Child Welfare, 50(10):599-603, 1971. 

Parent counseling by the social worker in a multidisciplinary 
setting is discussed. The counseling should be aimed at role func- 
tion; that is. it should support and expand the parent's coping 
ability. This assumes some cognitive base, and a focusing on the 
here and now in the physical, emotional, and educational areas. 
The social worker s attitude must convey an atmosphere of hope in 
relation to realistic and manageable goals. The strong focus on 
coping strategy, with lesser emphasis on the historical factors 
ventilation, and emotional clarification, is similar to the social 
work approach in crisis intervention. The social service counselor 
must be comfortable in a role conveying the authority of compe- 
tence and secure in his knowledge of agency services He also 
must be able to tolerate considerable amounts of temporary de- 
pendency. The counselor should be committed to implement a free 
exchange between parent and professional, whether in the one-to- 
one, family group, or parent group situation. 3 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

443. Jensen, Viggo W , and Petty, Thomas A. The fantasy of 
being rescued in suicide. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 27:327- 
339, 1958. 

The fantasy of being rescued from suicide is expressed as a 
suicidal attempt so arranged that it invites the intervention of a 
particular rescuer to prevent its successful execution. A wish to be 
saved is an element in every attempted suicide. The rescuer is 
chosen from among those who have the capacity to empathize with 
the suicidal person at a particular time. In "borderline" and psy- 
chotic individuals, the choice may be symbolic and vaguely ex- 
pressed. The prototype for the relationship the suicidal person 
seeks with the rescuer probably is that early one between child 
and parent when they shared a common ego and responded directly 
to the unconscious of each other. The rescuer must have a surplus 
of free libidinal energy with which to love the suicidal person and 
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initiate the rescue, and he must have sufficient ego strength to 
deal with the sum of the suicidal person's and his own destructive 
impulses. Often a potential rescuer recognizes the appeal to him 
but disregards it because of his own hostility or lack of ego strength 
and libidinal resources. The more conscious the fantasy of rescue, 
the easier it is for the suicidal person to find and accept a rescuer. 
The fantasy is an attempt to restore the original relationship be- 
tween the primal object and the ego of the suicidal person. 14 ref- 
erences. 

444. Jernigan, Austin J. Comments on survey of centralized 
testing program in the Veterans Administration. Newsletter 
for Research in Psychology, 13(2):35-36, 1971. 

Comments made on Dr. Buttiglieri's survey of centralized test- 
ing programs include the emphasis on speed, precision, relevance, 
and the use of the findings for outlining treatment and followup 
for the patien f . Reevaluation of the patient can be very useful in 
cases of crisis intervention or behavior modification activities. In 
connection with admission, it is suggested that a centralized as- 
sessment procedure be developed to determine to whatdepartment 
the patient be admitted. Concerning the time required to asse c i 
patients, it is pointed out that the patient's motivation and energy 
decline when the procedure becomes lengthy. Regarding the inter- 
view, it is important to realize that the amassing of data by mech- 
anization and the replacement of the psychologist by a nurse or 
volunteer deprives the patient of therapeutic possibilities. The 
processing of findings must be submitted to new procedures which 
assess and apply these findings in a minimum of time. The survey 
is summarized as having achieved the presentation of the prob- 
lems to be dealt with in a concise manner from which more effi- 
cient methods may emerge. 

445. Jessor, Richard; Young, H. Boutourline; Young, Eliza- 
beth B.; and Tesi, Gino. Perceived opportunity, alienation, and 
drinking behavior among Italian and American jouth. Jour- 
nal of Personality and Social Psychology, 15(3):215-222, 
1970. 

A cross-cultural study involving ma'e youths in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and Palermo and Rome, Italy, demonstrated the im- 
portance of differential socialization and institutionalization of 
alcohol use. Data were collected by means of a questionnaire. For 
American youths, a significant linkage was established between 
personality attributes reflecting frustration, dissatisfaction, and 
powerlessness and the amount of alcohol intake and frequency of 
drunkenness. Neither of two samples f Italian youths provided 
evidence for such a correlation. A further analysis of the learne'' 
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meanings associated with alcohol use showed that for American, 
but not for Italian youths, problem solving or coping meanings of 
drinking mediate between personality level frustration and actual 
drinking behavior. Italian-American culture differences with 
respect to alcohol clearly make a difference in the way in which 
the social behavior of drinking is patterned. 8 references. (Journal 
abstract modified) 

446. Jih, Yueh. The relationship between mental health and 
family. Popular Medicine Monthly, 20(5): 135, 1970. 

The influence of a rapidly changing society on the structure of 
the family in Taiwan requires that parents pay special attention to 
the psychological development of their children. Parents should 
recognize the distinct personality of each child and allow him to 
develop in his own particular way. By expressing affection in a 
way recognizable by the child, parents can help fulfill the child's 
need for approval. When parents set good examples, the child has 
adequate models to follow. Parental discipline prepares the child 
for problem solving and for taking on a role in society. By allowing 
the child to recreate as he wishes within normal bounds, parents 
minimize rebelliousness. The success of a child's vocational choice 
requires that parents assist anr' -ourage the child, but not force 
him into a vocation preferred he parents. If a child exhibits 
signs of mental illness, parents must seek the assistance of a psy- 
chologist. 

447. Joel, Sheila, and Wieder, Susanne. An exploratory study 
of the process of adaptation to stress based on an examination 
of the reactions of patients with chronic renal disease to treat- 
ment by hemodialysis. Smith College Studies in Social Work 
43(1):28, 1972. 

The process of adaptation to stress was investigated in a sample 
of patients suffering from chronic renal disease and undergoing 
hemodialysis treatment. It was hypothesized that most aspects of 
their life situation are affected by their disease and its treatment 
program, and that they would attempt to adjust to their altered 
lifestyle according to the pattern of adaptation they had developed 
to cope with previous stress. Twenty-two patients were evaluated 
at home via a direct, moderately structured, 60-minute interview 
to elicit data regarding psychological reactions to treatment, as 
well as achievements, aspirations, and concerns. Additional data 
were obtained from consultation with the treatment team and 
from medical records. It was found that the patients did progress 
through a well-defined process of adjustment to the disease's 
stresses and treatment. Although many variables affected adjust- 
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ment, the most crucial one was financial resources. Finally, the 
stages in the adaptive pattern paralleled those identified in the 
dying process and seem to be basic to adjustment to any stress. 
(Journal abstract modified) 

448. Joel, Sheila, and Wieder, Susanne M. Factors involved 
in adaptation to the stress of hemodialysis. Smith College Stud- 
ies in Social Work, 43(3):193-205, 1973. 

The processes by which hemodialysis patients adapt to stress are 
examined. Most aspects of an individual's life situation are affected 
by this disease process and the rigors of the treatment program. 
All of the patients studied raised common, reality-based concerns 
about their changed life situations. Rarely were these exaggerated 
or used as part of a pathological defensive structure. A basic de- 
fensive pattern emerged consistently, and differed among patients 
only in the degree to which it was used. The adjustment process for 
all patients was dependent upon and affected by common varia- 
bles. There was a clear parallel between the stages of adjustment 
to this particular stress and the stages in the dying process, and 
these stages appear common to the adaptation process in general. 
26 references. 

449. Johnson, David W. Students against the school establish- 
ment: Crisis intervention in school conflicts and organizational 
change, Journal of School Psychology, 9(l):84-92, 1971. 

Methods of management and crisis intervention in school con- 
flicts with the established education program are examined. Con- 
flicts between students and school personnel, especially those 
related to the students' lack of decisionmaking power, are often 
handled in destructive ways, due to the lack of structural means 
within educational organizations of conflict management and the 
general lack of conflict management skills of students and school 
personnel. Student-school conflicts often lead to organizational 
change by making the status quo intolerable. It is possible for 
individuals within and outside the school to facilitate the construc- 
tive resolution of such conflicts in ways which promote organiza- 
tional growth and development. 12 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

450. Johnson, Jean E.; Leventhal, Howard; and Dabbs, James 
M., Jr. Contribution of emotional and instrumental response 
processes in adaptation to surgery. Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology, 20(l):55-64, 1971. 

Predispositional measures of anxiety, internal-external control, 
and situational measures of worry, fear, pain, speed of recovery, 
and doses of analgesics were obtained from 62 female surgical 
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patients. Preoperative measures of fear and worry were (A) posi- 
tively and linearly related to postoperative emotionality and (B) 
unrelated to speed of postoperative recovery and doses of analge- 
sic*. Birth order (first and later) and manifest anxiety (high, me- 
dium, and low) affected emotionality. Later boms low in manifest 
anxiety were least emotional; later borns high in manifest anxiety 
and firstborns either high or iow in manifest anxiety were most 
emotional. Internal-external control was associated with ability to 
influence care. Internals obtained more needed analgesics, and if 
they were also firstborn, they had longer hospital stays than ex- 
ternals. The evidence contradicts the hypothesis that preoperative 
emotion is causally related to adaptive responses in this stressful 
situation. The data suggest that emotionality should be treated as 
a response and that these responses and instrumental responses 
can be independent. 32 references. (Author abstract) 

451. Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children, Inc 
Social-psychological aspects of normal growth and develop- 
ment: Adolescents and youth. In: Report of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Mental Health of Children, Inc. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1969. pp. 552-604. 

Adolescence is a part of a long process which begins at birth and 
centers on the basic growth tasks of all human beings: to develop 
from an infantile, dependent focus on the self to a mature compe- 
tence in relating to others and coping with the demands of inde- 
pendent and interdependent adult life. Conflicting drives for all 
human beings during this period are summarized as: (A) the drive 
for independence versus dependence; (B) belonging and yet re- 
taining one's own individuality; (C) mastery of numerous skills 
versus the fear of failure and injury to the self; (D) ceasing from 
being a child to becoming an adult who founds and maintains a 
family; and (E) an escape into the easeful dreams of the imagina- 
tion versus the drive and pressure to cope with reality. It is ob- 
served that in today's society the adolescent h- a particularly 
difficult role to play. It is extremely important that adults support 
the growth of adolescents and youth towards mature individuality 
and that they support the services which are essential to this growth- 
education, employment, physical and mental health, counseling 
and recreation. Moreover, these services should include a compre- 
hensive approach to helping the young person prepare more effec- 
tively for marriage and parenthood. 33 references. (Author ab- 
stract modified) 

452 Josselyn, Irene M. Etiology of three current adolescent 
syndromes: A hypothesis. In: Feinstein, S., ed. Adolescent Psy- 
chiatry, Vol. I. New York: Basic Books, 1971. pp. 125-138 
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The etiology of three adolescent syndromes is discussed and 
illustrated with case material, along with emphasis on the possible 
misdirection of current child care practices used by psychothera- 
pists. It is seen that a number of behavioral and attitudinal distur- 
bances are present among at least three groups of personality types 
that were not as prevalent in the past. These types are: (1) the 
self-centered group; (2) those seeking close interpersonal relation- 
ships, usually with peers, and denying the existence of such a 
relationship with their parents; and (3) the desperate group who 
seek any means of escaping reality. These young people react to 
their disturbances in a variety of ways, including sexual promis- 
cuity, aggressive and antisocial behavior, and drug abuse. It is 
suggested that a possible reason for the insecurities of such adoles- 
cents is the trend of modern culture to rear the child in a child- 
centered world and deemphasize responsibilities and expectations 
that are characteristic of adulthood. Permissiveness, physical sep- 
aration of mother and child at a young age, agreement with him 
over the negative aspects of modern living, and many other factors 
are suspected as leading toward the failure of many adolescents to 
adapt in a stable way to life, and the therapist must consider the 
importance of this adolescent milieu when treating disturbed 
young people if they are to mature into healthy adults. 6 references. 
(Author journal abstract modified) 

453. Jousselin. L' adolescent dans son milieu familial et social. 
[The adolescent in his family and social environment.] Coor- 
dination, 1:13-24, 1969. 

The family and social environment of tlie adolescent today are 
analyzed and the variables influencing his passage into adulthood 
are considered. The rapid technological advances of the last 50 
years are of particular relevance. The adolescent is barraged from 
all sides by scientific advances which enable him to develop psy- 
chologically much faster than in earlier years. He is exposed to 
much more knowledge and is capable of making judgments at an 
earlier age, often contrary to his parents' own judgments. Society 
protects its young members through many agencies which tend to 
lessen the parents' initiative and responsibility and retard the ado- 
lesce- acceptance of responsibility until the age of 30 or more. 
His passage into adulthood is conditioned by hia imageof the adult 
who is no longer a sage, master, or model. His environment affects 
his personal objectives. His leisure time and its use may reinforce 
personality traits or reduce his acceptance of responsibility. Ex- 
perimentation seems to be necessary to today's youth. Permanence 
is a sign of weakness to them and participation is their greatest 
desire. 
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454. Kigali, Jerome. A conception of early ado'eecence. 
Daedalus, 100(4):997-1012, 1971, 

Maturational developments prepare the mind of a 12-year-old to 
examine sets of propositions for logical consistency. This compe- 
tence, when applied to his own premises, can produce new as- 
sumptions if it is catalyzed by encounter with experiences that jolt 
the mind into using this capacity. Puberty is one inducing 
event in all cultures. Western society adds local phenomena sur- 
rounding school, drugs, sexuality, authority, and family, each of 
which generates uncertainty that the child must resolve, lu so 
doing he creates new beliefs. The specific form of the conflict and 
its resolution depend on the belief clash that initially generated 
the uncertainty, as well as the community in which the child lives. 
Contemporary middle-class American 15-year-olds are waging 
war against feelings of isolation, commitment to action and belief, 
loyalty to others, and capacity for love. Earlier generations grap- 
pled with the themes of social status, financial security, and pel- 
ung. It is not clear whpf, issues future generations will engage and 
subdue. It is usually the case that each era is marked by one or two 
social problems of enormous priority that give substantive direc- 
tion to the broodiug. Racial strife, density of population, and lack 
of a central transcendental ideology continue to loom as the poten- 
tial catastrophes of the future. These themes will probably shape 
the form of the incompatible propositions that future adolescents 
will attempt to understand. 1 reference. (Author abstract modi- 
fied) 

455. Kalish, Richard A. A gerontological look at ethnicity, 
human capacities, and individual adjustment. Gerontoloaist. 
2<t):78-87, 1971. 

The focus of the article is ethnicity as a factor in the individual 
capacities and adjustment of the aged and aging. Ethnicity is con- 
sidered broadly as having applicability to all ethnic groups and to 
many nonethnic divisions of the population. Reference is primarily 
to (1) human capacities, for example sensorimotor behavior and 
cognitive behavior; and (?) adjustment, for example motivation, 
emotion, personality, striss and coping with stress, and mental 
health and mental illness. Obstacles to performing good research 
on ethnicity are considered. 11 references. 

466. Kaplan, David M.; Smith, Aaron; Grobstein, Rose; and 
Fischman, Stanley E. Family mediation of stress. Social Work, 
18<4):60-69, 1973. 

The effect of serious illness on the family is described, the fami- 
ly's critical role in resolving problems related to stress is deline- 
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ated, and data needed f?r organizing preventive and clinical pro- 
grams to protect the family's stress-mediating function and mit- 
igate the imp:,ct of stress on individual family members are pro- 
vided. Guid^'iiies for clinical management include the successful 
management of the seriously ill child and his family, based on a 
trusting relationship with the physician treating the child. Per- 
haps the most important function of the physician or social worker 
is to share the anguish, grief, and fears of these families without 
turning them off. The pare: ts* denial of the significance of the 
illness is natural at the outset; however, persistent denial should 
be probed gently but persistently. 11 references. 

457. Karowe, Harris E. How volunteers c*n help disad- 
vantaged children. Children, 14(4):151-155, 1967. 

Despite lack of professional training, carefully selected volun- 
teers can aid and relate well to disadvantaged children by re- 
sponding intuitively to them with empathy, trustworthiness, and 
respect, providing the child with consistency and hope often lack- 
ing in his home, characterized by economic and emotional depri- 
vation. The volunteer can also provide a variety of stimuli for 
learning and a positive attitude about school, while helping the 
child cope with the results of his language deprivation and com- 
munication problems. The volunteer, however, must guard against 
expecting too much of the child, becoming excessively involved 
emotionally, or unconsciously competing with the parents for th* 
child's affections. 12 references. 

458. Katz, Julian. / uolescence and antisocial behavior. A*ed- 
ical Journal of Australia, l(6):256-258, 1967. 

Adolescence, the period between biological and socioeconomic 
maturity, is beginning earlier and ending later with each decade. 
Normal behavior during this period is inconsistent and unpredict- 
able. The only cure is maturation. The extent to which the adoles- 
cent is equipped to copa with the enhanced physical and emotional 
development following puberty, and the anxieties arising out of 
them, is based largely on the way he has learned to cope in early 
childhood during a similar phase of rapid emoi nal and physical 
development There is some doubt whether, even impossible, elimin- 
ation of delinquency would be desirable. 8 references. 

459. Kaufman, Edward, and Klagsbrun, Samuel. An emer- 
gency room changes (Impact of psychiatric walk-in clinic on 
emergency room of general hospital). Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 33(4)231-234, 1972. 
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The impact of a psychiatric walk-in clinic on an emergency room 
of a general hospital is reported. Generally about 25 percent of the 
patients referred were found to be suitable for crisis intervention 
techniques. The crisis is looked upon as a motivational force which, 
if recognized and channeled, can drastica'iy change a lifestyle to 
become more constructive. The anxiety which is made available to 
the individual durin C the crisis can be utilized for motivation and 
insight. The crisis may offer a second chance in correcting earlier 
faulty problem solving. The crisis may be utilized motivational ly 
in individual, family, and group therapies. Crisis group therapy is 
particularly well suited for an emergency service, particularly 
when dealing with a ghetto population. The group provides sup- 
port and a corrective emotional experience. 3 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

460. Kaufman, Irving; Frank, Thomas; Helms, Lora; Her- 
rick, Joan; and Wilier, Lee. Parents of schizophrenic children: 
Workshop ,1958. Four types of defense in mothers and fathers 
of schizophrenic children. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 29(3):460-472, 1959. 

A new classification of the parents of schizophrenic children 
was presented, which has been found to have particular relevance 
for psychotherapy. A description of the schizophrenic child, in- 
cluding etiological factors, was given, and the theoretical frame- 
work behind the classification system described. The classification 
differentiates the parents on the basis of the overt system complex 
which defends them against being overwhelmed by their under- 
lying pathology. Four types were included in the classification: (1) 
pseudoneurotic parents, who demonstrate rigid, compulsive be- 
havior patterns such as denial, avoidance, rationalization, isola- 
tion, withdrawal, undoing, reaction formation, compartmentaliza- 
tion, and intellectualization; (2) somatic parents, who are less 
effectively defended against being overwhelmed by their anxiety 
in relation to stress, and so show a variety of somatic methods in 
coping with stress, with such types as the overt psychosomatic, the 
hypochondriacal, and those who literalize the body image; (3) pseu- 
dodelinquent parents, who deal with their underlying distance 
by a type of antisocial acting out, such as stealing, sexual promis- 
cuity desertion, alcoholism, or cruel and abusive treatment of 
family members; and (4) psychotic parents, who openly manifest 
psychotic symptoms, including ambulatory Dsychotics and overt 
psychotics. A discussion of treatment including the parents was 
included. 5 references. 

461. Kaufman, Samuel S. Adolescence and human sexuality. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 30(ll):777-780, 1969. 
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Human sexuality is a challenge in problem solving arising in 
adolescence and continuing thereafter. A basic assumption de- 
clares psychological growth to be the fruit of the struggle to solve 
problems lr a manner appropriate to time and space: human iden- 
tification in infancy, language in childhood, creative contribution 
in adult life, and the potential of sexuality in adolescence. The 
interplay within the framework of society between the prepuber- 
tal personality and the hormonal necessities of adolescence creates 
a new mode of human behavior, the unity of giving and receiving. 
The laws of responsible collaborative living must be mastered. 
Success plays a direct role in the creation of the highest mode of 
human thought, creative conceptualization. Once mastered, sexu- 
ality is a constant source of reaffirmation of intimacy and com- 
mitment. Sexuality becomes the healthy modality of human com- 
munication, the language of affection. Ethical and psychological 
morality are imperatives for sexual mastery, ethical in that mo- 
nogamous dedication is determining, and psychological in that 
both partners find more joy and less fear of life through mutual 
struggle. In this frame of reference, infantile sexuality is not the 
essential creator of personality, but merely a misnomer uncon- 
nected with the realities of human biology. Sexuality is born at 
puberty Only with the birth of sexuality at the beginning of ado- 
lescence can the human develop a full awareness of the importance 
of himself and of others. Finally, only through mutual respect can 
mankind relinquish the commodity concept of sexuality with its 
corollaries of the alienation and the absurdity of life. (Author 
abstract) 

462. Kawakbini, Masazu.ri Seto, Katsuo; Yanase, Masahiro; 
and Higuchi, Takashi. The role of the brain in establishment 
of adaptation to the repeated immobilization stress. Journal 
of Japanese Psychosomatic Society (Fukuoka), 12(l):23-26, 
1J>72. 

A report on the role of the twain in establishment of adaptation 
to repeated immobiiizatior stress is presented, based on an ex- 
periment where rabbits were d^nnved of mobilization for 6 hours 
a day for 7 days. Function of thf conomic nervous system, changes 
in carbohydrate and lipid metabolism, and brain function were 
observed. Under the first immobilization stress, the secretion of 
adrenocorticotropic hormone increases significantly, along with 
the reaction of heartbeat to mecholyl. The carbohydrate and lipid 
metabolism r \re quite different from that under the normal situa- 
tion. However, repeated immobilization strt s restores those 
changes to normal, which indicates that a defensive mechanism is 
generated under control of the brdin and biological adaptation in 
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rabbits to the repeated immobilization stress is established 3 
references. 

iSLJS^*' Ev £ n R ' f n , d Stern ' Caro, y n Differentiated 
WSS^i 1 " p S° b } tm «° vln « for eh"*™ of H'*f er ent men- 
445^4M 19TO 0/ Edueational PwhoUw, 61(6): 

An investigation explored the relative value of teaching differ- 
ent kinds of problem-solving strategies to children of different 
mental age levels. During an 8-day instructional program, 82 high 
1Q second- and third-grade children, assigned to three levels of 
menu age (comparable to average fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, 
respectively), were taught to solve problems based on discovering 
the rule for matching, using either a simple "gambler's" strategy 
or a more complex "hypothesis testing" approach. On each of the 
three criteria (posttest, transfer, retention), children in the high 
mental age group who were taught the complex strategy w *re 
superior to those taught the simple strategy; the reverse was true 
with the low mental age group. The disordinal interaction was 
significant (P is less than 0.05) for both posttest and transfer 12 
references. (Author abstract modified) 

IS JttHTm^T^ G « and Sch,ft She,don k Adaptation 
and mental illness in the first-grade classrooms of an urban 

community I„: Greenblatt, Milton, and Emery, Paul E., eds 

^T!3 , V 4M ^ H f UHtM - D.C, American Psy 

chlatric Association, 1967. pp. 79-91. 

i J! 16 , Woodlawn Mental Health Center, a service facility and field 
laboratory in social and community psychiatry located in a Negro 
commun ity of Chicago, has studied the problems of adaptation and 

t 688 '? fir8t fiTader8> The 57 fir8t P" ade teachers in the 
fi7 L* W " !!!, mentarv ^h 00 ^ Provided lists of the ways that 
children have difficulty in adapting to the classroom. These items 
were consolidated into five broad categories (adaptation^ tasks). 
The teachers of both designated intervention schools and control 
schools measured each child on a four-point adaptation-maladap- 
tat.on scale three times during the first grade and once during the 
third grade. Results indicate the strong likelihood oft functional 
rc.tionshit between the child's adaptation^ task, the siress gen- 
erated by it, and the advent of psychiatric symotor.is. There was 
also a strong longitudinal relationship between social functioning 
and psychiatric symptoms: children rated maladapting early in 
the first grade ran a nine-to-one risk over children rated adapting 
of becoming symptomatic by the end of the first grade. This project 
represents a model of how a community mental health center has 
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dealt with the problems of (1) defining its community area, (2) 
relating itself to the political and social structure, (3) establishing 
priorities with a community advisory board, (4) establishing crite- 
ria of assessing mental health needs amo**g a specific target popu- 
lation, and (5) establishing a longitudinal measurement system of 
mental health need used to provide periodic evaluation of the im- 
pact of an intervention program, 25 references. 

465. Kelly, Francis J. The effectiveness of survival camp 
training with delinquents. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 41(2):305-306, 1971. 

A review is given of a paper presented at the 48th annual meet- 
ing of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, in which the 
effectiveness of survival camp training with delinquent males is 
discussed. It was hypothesized that one possible means of reducing 
delinquency would be by instituting a formal means of coping 
with adolescent males, functionally equivalent to the pubescent 
rites found in more primitive societies. Sixty adolescent delinquent 
males committed to the youth authority attended Outward Bound 
schools in Colorado, Maine, and Minnesota. They were paroled 
immediately upon completion of the 27-day course. A matched 
group of delinquents was handled in a routine manner including 
placement in training schools or immediate parole. When the two 
groups were compared i year after their parole dates, it was found 
that the experimental group had a significantly lower rate of 
recidivism than the comparison group. In the experimental group, 
pre- and post-Outward Bound measures of self-concept and per- 
sonality showed significant improvement in the nonrecidivists 
while there was no significant change in the recidivists. The ther- 
apist's role was that of a participant observer, behavioral rein- 
forcer, and interpreter. Implications for this action program are 
presented. (Author abstract modified) 

466. Kelly, J.G. Naturalistic observations and theory confir- 
mation: An example. Human Development (Basel), 10:212- 
222, 1967. 

Naturalistic study of adaptive behavior of high school individu- 
als m different social settings is undertaken, and related to similar 
study of primates. The purpose is to develop a theory of hew in- 
dividuals adapt in varied environments, and to evolve general 
guidelines for the naturalistic observer. Natural measurements of 
environment include assessment of normative structures social 
controls for deviant behavior, and identification of coping tech- 
niques, all considered useful as preventive techniques in the field 
of mental illness. The premise is that if an environment varies in 
function (including variations induced by the observer), such 
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functions will affect the generating and controlling of normative 
value* survival requirements, and expression of relevant coping 
styles. High schools were chosen for study in the belief that school 
lire for the adolescent has pronounced effects on behavior even 
outside the school environment. Two contrasting high schools were 
chosen for their diversity from each other to s'udy the effects on 
various personality factors; one school had a 42-percent change in 
population within a calendar year (termed a fluid environment) 
the second had less than 10-percent change in a 9-month period 
(termed constant). Naturalistic data, observation techniques and 
prthminary relevance of the findings are discussed and analyzed 
14 references. 

468. Kelly, James G. Toward an ecological conception of 
preventive interventions. In: Carter, J., ed. Research Contri- 
bution from Psychology to Community Mental Health. New 
York: E -avioral Publications, 1968. pp. 75-100. 

Ecological principles are applied in studying social environ- 
ments and in altering them. The research study cited is a study of 
adaptive behavior in varied high scho&i environments. It is based 
on a longitudinal study of four cohorts of male high school students 
who differ in their exploratory behavior and who attend institu- 
tions which differ in their student exchange rates. The interde- 
pendence of exploratory behavior, conceptions of adaptive roles 
social setting, and environmental exchange effects are studied' 
and interventions are based upon the foregoing principles and 
consequent theories. It was found that high explorers engage in 
analysis, criticism, planning, and scouting while low explorers 
value execution, surveillance, facilitation, and confirmation High 
population exchange environments will reward the first set of 
adaptive roles, while the low population exchange environments 
will reward the second set. Interventions in such environments 
differ in approach. A change program for a fluid setting would be 
based on improvement of student socialization, while in a constant 
high school it would oe faculty oriented. 31 references. 

469. Keniston, Kenneth. Youth as a stage of life. In: Feinstein, 
1971pp 161*775 P * yehiatry - V&1 L New York: Ba8ic Books- 
Youth as a stage of life is examined, emphasizing the variety of 
social conditions which prevent a large number of young people 
from reaching stable maturity. It is stressed that the development 
of the vast majority of future men and women in today's world is 
foreclosed, retarded, fixated, or aborted by the absence of requisite 
environmental facilitations for psychological development The 
emergence of previously unrecognized stages of life over the past 
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few centuries is traced, emphasizing that at least two stages, those 
of late childhood (latency) and adolescence, have only been ac- 
knowledged since the end of the Middle Ages. It is further sug- 
gested that at present another stage of life is emerging between 
the end of adolescence and the beginning of adulthood. Termed the 
stage of youth, some speculations of characteristic psychological 
development during this period are made, as well as some reasons 
why this stage becomes, for a minority of young men and women 
in advanced societies, a psychohistorically meaningful stage of 
development. A primary characteristic is failure to adapt socially 
and the protracted psychological makeup usually attributed to 
adolescence, It is a period of ambivalent testing of the connection 
of self and society and lasts for varying periods of time depending 
on the rate of maturation of the individual. It ends whenever the 
person moves into a more enduring relationship with society and 
youthful commitments are abandoned. Social and historical fac- 
tors are critically impoi tant in its prolongation, and present West- 
ern culture is highly conducive to this phenomenon. 9 references. 

470. Keniston, Kenneth. Search and rebellion among the ad- 
vantaged. In: Drug Dependence: A Guide for Physicians. Chi- 
cago: American Medical Association, 1969. pp. 42-52. 

The unique features of college youth are discussed and related to 
the phenomenon of student drug use. Advantaged youth have been 
affected by extremely rapid social change, an affluence which has 
brought about an immense prolongation of adolescence and educa- 
tion, and an unprecedented threat and fact of violence. The psy- 
chological consequences of these are discussed. Their search for 
meaning characterizes the generation far better than concepts 
such as alienation and rebellion, which become exaggerated when 
the search for meaning and integrity is frustrated. In this highly 
drug-oriented society, the search for meaning within themselves 
has led youth to experiment with drugs, marijuana bein^ the 
drug of preference. Given the facts about drugs and their use, 
youth react sensibly as shown in the leveling off and decline of 
lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD) use. 

471. Kerns, Elizabeth. Planned short-term treatment, a new 
service to adolescents. Social Casework, 51(6):340-346, 1970. 

A gap between the increasing demands for services *j adoles- 
cents and available resources prompted an agency to use planned 
short-term treatment (PSTT) to provide quality treatment. PSTT 
can be effective in working with adolescents, but it also makes new 
emotional and technical demands on staff and agency. The PSTT 
process, a carefully planned one between client and worker, es- 
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tablishes a set period of time for accomplishing a specific goal 
With adolescent clients, the time limit is especially effective as it 
seems to free energy for problem solving that is otherwise often 
caught up in their overconcerns about being normal. Using PSTT 
in contrast to more traditional methods, requires a worker to make 
quick, accurate diagnostic assessments and to participate imme- 
diately and directly in the identification of feelings and behavior 
patterns that interfere with meeting the goal. Because PSTT 
usually necessitates significant changes in practice it takes the 
cooperation of the staff, the full support of administration, and a 
review of agency policies to institute PSTT as a way of delivering 
services. 2 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

472. Kerr, M. McK. Amitriptyline in emotional states at the 
menopause. New Zealand Medical Journal (Dunedin, New 
Zealand), 72(46l):243-245, 1970. 

Fifty patients with emotional states associated with the meno- 
pause were included in a double-blii d study of amitriptyline (trvp- 
tanol) versus placebo. The results showed conclusively the anti- 
depressant and the antianxiety effect of amitriptyline. Associated 
symptoms such as insomnia, headache, apathy, fatigue, and pal- 
pitation also improved markedly with amitriptyline. 5 references 
(Journal abstract) 

473. Kessin, Kenneth. Social and psychological consequences 
of intei-generational occupational mobility. American Jour- 
nal of Socioloffy, 77(1):1-18, 1971. 

The social and psychological consequences of intergenerational 
occupational mobility are discussed, emphasizing that studies 
relating intergenerational mobility to disturbed emotional states 
and decreased participation in solidary groups present contra- 
dictory evidence. Recent theoretical work suggests that the rela- 
tionship between mobility and its hypothesized detrimental con- 
sequences will hold to a greater extent in u traditional and static 
social order and to a lesser extent in a society already modernized 
Aside from conflicting empirical findings, methods used to deter- 
mine the effects of mobility have been unable to control simultane- 
ously for prior and current socioeconomic level. Using dummy 
variable multiple regression analysis, scores for community inte- 
gration, primary affiliation, family participation, manifest anxi- 
ety, and psychosomatic symptoms show few overall systematic 
effects of mobility. Respondents moving upward two or more 
socioeconomic levels have significantly lower community inte- 
gration scores and significantly higher manifest anxiety and psy- 
chosomatic symptom scores. Scores on the dependent variables are 
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unaffected by moderate amounts of either upward or downward 
mobility. Among very downwardly mobile respondents, the scores 
are the reverse anticipated by theory. The results and implications 
for mobility theory are discussed. 46 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

474. Kessler, Jane W. Psychopathology of Childhood. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, I960. 

The probltms of emotionally disturbed children are considered 
in the context of normal child development, with the emphasis on 
psychological factors responsible for deviations. While some at- 
tention is given to organic and constitutional factors, it is held that 
empathy with children who are disturbed is achieved mainly 
through an understanding of psychological conflicts and feelings. 
The book is problem centered rather than profession centered and 
contains contributions from many disciplines. Topics covered 
include personality thtory, mental and emotional development in 
early childhood, anxiety, aggression and guilt, referral and diag- 
nostic procedures, diagnostic nomenclature, developmental prob- 
lems in speech and language, problems in feeding and toilet train- 
ing, mental subnormality, learning disorders, psychoneurosis, 
psychosis, juvenile delinquency, psychosomatic disorders, psycho- 
therapy for children, work with parents, treatment away from 
home, and prevention. 

475. Kety, Seymour S. Psychoendocrii e systems and emo- 
tion: Biological aspects. In: D. Glass, ed. Neurophysiology and 
Emotion. New York: Rockefeller University Press, 1967. pp. 
103-108. 

Blood levels of hormones are dependent upon both secretion 
rates and rate of disappearance from the blood. Blood levels of 
epinephrine arc extremely sensitive to the rate of disappearance, 
which depends upon the blood flow to the kidney, liver, and spleen. 
The distribution of blood flow changes markedly in emotional 
states. Blood or urinary assay of norepinephrine and its products 
does not accurately represent sympathetic nervous system activ- 
ity, since a considerable percentage of norepinephrine released at 
sympathetic nerve endings is taken back into these endings with- 
out passing into the blood stream or urine. There is an increased 
release of catecholamines during stress, a release that is related to 
the intensity rather than to the quality of effect. Epinephrine 
appears to be secreted primarily in situations of uncertainty, in 
which flight or fight may be the appropriate response; this agent 
would have adaptive functions. Norepinephrine appears to be 
secreted when the outcome is inevitable or unavoidab> and mus- 
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cular activity would be inappropriate or useless. The steroids have 
significant survival value because of their anti-inflam-iatory role 
their ability to stimulate wound healing, and other reparative 
effects Both the adrenal cortex and adrenal medullaseem to exert 
physiological control upon each other. Norepinephrine is present 
in high concentrations in the hypothalamus and limbic area All 
drugs which have significant effects on mood either deplete brain 
norepinephrine and produce depression, or favor its release or 
accumulation at appropriate receptor sites in the brain in associa- 
tion with antidepression, euphoria, or hyperactivity. 13 references. 

476. Khan, Sahibzada Abdul Munim. The truant child is not 
really truant. Social Welfare, 16(4):27-28, 1969. 

Truancy is a usual phenomenon amon? children; however the 
earlier it is dealt with the better for all concerned. Truancy is an 
attempt by the child to find a place where hi? activities will not be 
condemned as mischief. Loneliness, too many "do's and don'ts" 
which he cannot understand, and rigid parental surveillance are 
seen as the major causes of truancy. This attempt at escapism may 
have undesirable effects on the child's growth and development. 
The author suggests that, to counter truancy, every home regard- 
less of its size should provide the child with his own domain. It 
need be nothing more than a few yards of a courtyard with a 
basket of sand and a few playthings; even the most ordinary ob- 
jects will serve the purpose. Pets, noiaemakers, and the telling of 
pleasant stor.es provide the diversion which is the best solution to 
childish mischief. In school also, proper diversion can discourage 
truancy If play breaks are not frowned upon but encouraged and 
utilized by the teacher, she will find her job an easier one. Group 
activities are especially enjoyed by children and can include active 
play, story telling, or the solving of riddles. Truancy is a normal 
reaction to an unfavorable environment. Change the environment 
and you eliminate the problem. 

477. Khurana, Ramesh C, and White, Priscilla. Attitudes of 
the diabetic child and his parents toward his illness. Poatorad- 
uate Medicine. 48(2):72-76, 1970. 

Results of a study of the attitudes of diabetic children toward 
their illness, and the feelings of parents toward their diabetic 
children, are presented. Children in the study were interviewed at 
a Massachusetts summer camp for diabetic girls. Of 144 respond- 
ents, averaging 12.4 years of age, almost half said that having 
diabetes did not bother them while the rest gave mixed answers. A 
third of 50 questioned were not aware of possible complications; 
the two complications most feared by the remainder were blind- 
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nesg and amputation. Seventy-nine parents were also interviewed 
in an attempt to correlate parental control with the diabetic child's 
response to treatment. Poor control and depression occurred more 
often in children of indifferent parents than in those whose parents 
were classified as anxious, over indulgent, perfectionist, or ap- 
parently normal. The traumatic i mpact of the onset of diabetes on 
both the child and the parents is discussed in terms of the psychi- 
atric and emotional disturbances generated. Results of the study 
indicate that the child's adjustment to diabetes is closely related to 
his parents 1 acceptance of the disease, and that both children and 
parents need better education on diabetes. 17 references. 

478. Kiev, A., and Slavin, J. Social antecedents of suicidal 
behavior. In: Miller, L. f ed. Fourth International Congress of 
Social Psychiatry: Abstracts of Papers. Jerusalem: AHVA 
Cooperative, 1972. pp. 18-19. 

In an abstract of a paper presented at the Fourth International 
Congress of Social Psychiatry, observations on the effect of social 
factors on the outcome of attempted suicide, derived from a study 
of 270 patients, were presented. The patients fell into three groups: 
(1) psychotic; (2) character disorders; and (3) reactive disorders. 
Group 1 had significantly higher scores on anxiety, emotional 
withdrawal, conceptual disorganization, hostility, suspiciousness, 
hallucinatory behavior, unusual thought content, blunted affect, 
excitement, disorientation, sexual functioning, and obsessional 
thoughts than did the other groups. They also had higher ratings 
on lethality, isolation, and overall functioning. From a clinical 
viewpoint the suicidal drive in this group appeared to evolve over 
time as individual vulnerability to stress progressively increased 
and coping ability decreased. The character disorder patients 
(group 2), deSftribed as impulsive, immature, hysterical, or inade- 
quate, often gave a history of multiple attempts associated with 
minor objective stresses. These patients scored higher on ratings 
of noteworthy behavior, alcohol abuse, and drug abuse than the 
other two groups. The stress scores of character disorder and 
depressed patients peaked at the mild to moderate range of stress 
scores. Group 3 consisted of patients with previously unremark- 
able histories who attempted suicide in the setting of a depressive 
illness associated with major objective life stresses. A larger per- 
centage of these patients were 46 and older. The most commonly 
reported stresses were: serious emotional upset (breakup with boy/ 
girlfriend); failure to live up to the expectations of others; change 
in life settings; loss of loved one by death, divorce, or separation; 
and marital conflict. The findings suggest that diagnostic factors 
function as mediating variables between precipitating stresses 
and suicid&i behavior. The finding that a greater percentage of 
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depressed control patients experienced major objective stresses 
than the other patient groups, a greater percentage of whom re- 
ported stresses which were not totally independent of their own 
behavior, furthermore suggests that early exposure to stress ex- 
periences may be as important in influencing suicidal behavior as 
the immediate precipitating stresses. (Author abstract modified) 

479. Kiev, Art. Suicide prevention. In: Anderson, D.B., ed. 
Identifying Suicide Potential. New York: Behavioral Publi- 
cations, 1971. pp. 3-13. 

A review of major risk categories for suicide is given. The rela- 
tive stability of the suicide rate is noted in relation to the increase 
in numbers of psychiatrists and innovations in psychiatric care. 
The .ailure of suicide prevention centers to meet the needs of sui- 
cidal persons is related to the spontaneous nature of most suicides. 
It is recommended that suicide prevention centers clarify their 
objectives analyze their operations, and determine whom they are 
helping. The need for development of training programs in the 
early recognition of psychiatric disorders and the initial phases of 
crisis intervention for physicians, ministers, union counselors, 
management consultants, and community mental health workers 
is stressed. The need for coordination of present programs aimed 
at suicide prevention is called for. There is an urgent need to dis- 
tinguish among the various forms of suicidal behavior in terms of 
seriousness of intent, dangerousness of the attempt, methods used, 
primary psychiatric disorder, willingness to accept treatment 
and other crucial dimensions which influence the degree of indi- 
vidual suicidal risk. A model for dealing with suicidal persons 
which stresses the curative effects of drugs and frees both doctor 
and patient from burdens of guilt and anxiety is described. 

480. Kimball, Chase Patterson. Emotional and psychosocial 

^SOHSO*!? me,Utu8 - Medieal Clinics of North Amer- 
ica, 55(4):1007-1018, 1971. 

Although no correlational statistics are available for diabetic 
onsets and emotional factors, individual clinical reports have con- 
firmed the sudden precipitation of diabetes mellitus accompany- 
ing an emotional trauma. A premorbid assessment of the personal- 
ity of diabetic patients: has identified such factors as passivity 
dependency, immaturity, sexual maladjustment, insecurity, in- 
decisiyeness, and masochism (traits also associated with other 
chronic diseases). The individual's response to stress is dependent 
on the psychohistory of the individual and the physician: iu man- 
aging the patient, the physician is able to predict the reaction to a 
particular crisis if he acquaints himself with this history. The 
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severity of the affective disturbances will determine whether the 
physician will use psychiatric consultation for his patient. For the 
child, this illness may precipitate a retardation or even a retro- 
gression, where he becomes more dependent upon his parents and 
further isolated from his peers. The course which the physician 
must follow is to get the patient to express his feelings and to try to 
reintegrate his life in the manner required by the disease. Chronic 
organic changes may accumulate from alterations in the level cf 
consciousness which should be controlled (phenothiazine therapy). 
Some helpful points in the management of therapy are delineated. 
21 references. 

481. Kimball, Chase Patterson. The experience of open heart 
surgery, III: Toward a definition and understanding of post- 
cardiotomy delirium. Archives of General Psychiatry, 27(1): 
57-63, 1972. 

The experiences of 76 patients undergoing cardiac surgery are 
described with particular focus placed upon the mental status, in 
terms of intact or deficient cognitive processes and psychological 
adjustment preoperatively. The interaction of these factors with 
those of the operative and postoperative experience is also con- 
sidered. The results of this study suggest that what has been iden- 
tified as postcardiotomy delirium is a complex of behavior de- 
pendent on all of these factors. Specific postoperative behavioral 
states are: (1) behavior similar to that following any major sur- 
gery; (2) behavior manifesting a distinct disturbance in affect, 
either of anxiety or depression, or both; (3) hyperalertness of be- 
havior without gross impairment of cognitive functions, or re- 
striction of activity, flattening of mood, decreased interaction with 
the environment (euphoric/catastrophic); and (4) behavior includ- 
ing gross and persistent disorientation, memory impairment, de- 
lusions and/or hallucinations. Results show a high correlation 
between a history and/or presence of impairment of cognitive 
functions preoperatively with greater impairment in these and/or 
death postoperatively. Organicity resulting in delirium is also 
correlated with more complicated operative procedures, higher 
risk ratings, postoperative complications, greater likelihood of 
previous operation, and preoperative anxiety and depression. 17 
references. (Author abstract modified) 

482. King, Joe W. The scope and impact of the group process 
in adolescence. In: Youth Conference on Troubled Youth in 
Today's World. Dallas: Trammell Crow Foundation, 1969. 
pp. 45-58. 

Tne group process is that dynamic phenomenon by which indi- 
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vidual and collective fcdmgs. thoughts, conflicts, purposes, mo- 
tivations, and decisions are assimilated and expressed individu- 
ally, collectively, consciously, unconsciously, verbally, or behav- 
lorally. The group process is ev.dent in the classroom setting, a 
roving ghetto gang, a church vesper service, a pot smoking party 
and almost every sort of group activity. In a treatment setting, the 
principles of the group process are used positively. Adolescents 
are guided toward an understanding of themselves and of their 
relationships to others by honest explorations of fear, anxiety, 
scapegoating. aggression, and other behavior. The empathy felt so 
strongly during adolescence is directed toward positive goals and 
the adolescent is led to become aware of the need for codes by which ■ 
groups attain cohesiveness. 8 references. 

483. King, Stanley H. Coping mechanisms in adolescents 
Psychiatric Annals, 1(^):10-19, 23-25, 30-41, 45-46, 1971. 

An appraisal of current theory regarding personality develop- 
ment and emotional illness in adolescents and young adults is 
made. During the last decade a research trend towards data de- 
rived from nonclinical populations has highlighted the need for p. 
broader view of adolescent development. In contrast to earlier 
studies which proposed the normalcy of turmoil and rebellion in 
adolescence, recent research focusing on healthy or typical sub- 
jects has suggested that the adaptational capacity of adolescents is 
higner than suspected. Common findings are that among adoles- 
cent:, ar. identity crisis is infrequent, the generation gap is over- 
-ated, peer relations are good, a sense of competence and self- 
esteem is high, and the capacity for coping is high. These recent 
studies are limited, however, by a sampling bias in favor of the 
modal, middle-class and upper middle-class, suburban and male 
individuals. To ascertain etiological factors in healthy develop- 
ment, future research, therefore, should focus on healthy adoles- 
cents in other populations and especially in deviant subcultural 
groups. Longitudinal studies are needed in all areas of research A 
framework is proposed for understanding the social context of 
adolescent development Societal conditions of prime significance 
are the nature of adult roles, the existence of clearly defined tran- 
sition points, and stability and consensus in society's value system 
26 references. 



484. Kjerulff, Kristen, and Wiggins, Nancy Hirscbberg. 
Graduate student styles for coping with stressful situ ions. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 68(3):247-254, 1976. 

Stressful situations involving anxiety, anger, and rejection were 
elicited from graduate students and faculty members at the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois. A three-mode factor analysis of subjects by 
responses in situations revealed two types of graduate students 
who differed in coping styles to stressful situations. One type was 
progressing well in graduate school and responded to all types of 
stressful situations with anxiety. The less competent students re- 
sponded by blaming themselves for acaclcnic failure situations, 
while blaming others for interpersonal failure. In situations for 
which there was no clear soure of bla*ne, they were extremely 
nonanxious. The results are discussed in the context of current 
situational assessment techniques. 21 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

485. Klahr, David, and Wallace, John G. The development of 
serial completion strategies: An information processing anal- 
ysis. British Journal of Psychology (London), 61(2):243-257, 
1970. 

An information-processing model of a complex task involving 
several important Piagetian concepts is introduced and then ex- 
tended to a more difficult class oi problems often used to test adult 
cognitive abilities. In comparing this extended model both to 
human performance and to the nrocess model by Simon and Kotov- 
sky. the criterion of developmental tractability is introduced. A 
detailed study of a child's performance during a cru^l transition 
from one stage of problem complexity to another indicates that a 
mixture of both model? <?ecms to provide the best explanation of 
problem-solving behavior. 7 references. (Author abstract) 

486. Klein, George S. Blindness and isolation. Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child, 17:82-93, 1962. 

Bhndness itself does not necessarily produce cognitive or af- 
fective stunting. Blindness is by no means as pervasive a handicap 
as deafness. The sense modalities are carriers of input for high- 
order integrative achievements, but they are mainly carriers, not 
the indispensable organizers of this input. A physical condition 
that acts on the central nervous system itself has a debilitating 
effect upon intellectual development, and only a developmental 
handicap that severely curtails the individual's opportunities for 
contacting his environment and for mastering language has an 
irreversible, deleterious effect on intellectual performance. An 
impoverished environme it, one with diminished heterogeneity 
and a reduced set of opportunities for manipulation and discrimin- 
ation, produces an adult with reduced abilities to discriminate, 
stunted strategies for coping with requirements for detour and 
delay, and generally less taste for exploratory behavior. Blindness 
is a challenge not only to the child who has to cope with the deficit 
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but to the child's env'ronment. The consequences of blindness 
reflect the manner in which the challenge was met. Adequate ego 
surrogates (the mother) at critical periods are vital for all chil- 
dren; or the blind and deaf their absence can be especially cata- 
strophic to the development and maintenance of workable sche- 
mata of reality and of cognitive representations of drive tensions, 
the consequences of drive discharge, and drive control. The effects 
of blindness might be determined by structural properties of ego 
control that transcend channels of sensory input and impose their 
organizational rules on the information provided by the intact 
modalities. 17 references. 

487. Klepping, J.; Escousse, A.; and Didier, J.P. Systeme 
adrenergique et stress. [Adrenergic system and stress.] 
Semaxne des Hopitaux (Paris), 47(2):1 16-132, 1971. 

An actempt is made to determine the functional significance of 
the adrenal and sympathetic systems. The interpretation of the 
results suggests that, within certain limits, the adrenergic system 
has a functional significance explained by the properties of th*se 
substances in the cardiovascular, respiratory, and metabolic fields. 
In excess, the adrenergic reaction is due to a stress situation. In 
this field, however, a study of urinary excretion of catecholamines 
ar.d their metabolites is of great interest, for it permits one to 
assess the possibility for a given subject to adapt himself to a stress 
situation and also gives a psychobiological profile. Physiopatho- 
logic considerations which raise the possibility of adrenergic re- 
sponsibility in the ecology of certain diseases are then discussed. 
46 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

488. Klich, Beatriz de M., and Wierig, George J., Jr. Social 
interaction and emotional adjustment among the blind. Per- 
ceptual and Motor Skills, 32<2):516-518, 1971. 

To test the hypothesis that the level of a blind persons adjust- 
ment to his handicap is positively related to his involvement with a 
group of other blind persons, 41 blind veterans attending a V.A. 
rehabilitation program for the visually handicapped were rated 
by the staff psychologist and the director of mobility training as 
satisfactorily, fairly, or poorly adjusted to their blindness. Each s 
completed a questionnaire concerning his choice of friends from 
within the program and was designated as either having or not 
having membership in a group. Group members did have the 
highest level of judged adjustment. 5 references. (Journal abstract) 

489. Klimoski, Richard Joseph. Intragroup forces and inter- 
gi-oup conflict resolution. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
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tional. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 71-9416 
(HC, $10; MF, $4) 171 pp. 

An examination was made of key forces impinging upon negoti- 
ators involved in intergroup conflict resolution which stem from 
the negotiator's relationship with his group. Three factors were 
manipulated: prenegotiation discussion; cohesiveness (high or 
low); and evaluation potential. All instructions and experimental 
inductions were presented by audio or video tape to insure stan- 
dardized procedures. Cohesiveness and evaluation potential ma- 
nipulations were perceived as intended, while perceived group 
agreement, as a measure of position adoption, was produced by 
either position adoption or high cohesive procedures. As predicted, 
the two group factors, cohesiveness and evaluation potential, inter- 
acted to affect the amount of time negotiators took to bargain. 
Given the modest levels of commitment to adopted positions, a 
public compliance notion is suggested as an explanation of the 
time data. The study demonstrates the existence and potency of 
group variables which have often been overlooked in research on 
intergroup conflict. It illustrates the complex rature of conflict 
situations as reflected in the interactions of these variables. And 
finally, it stresses the need to recognize the conflict inherent in the 
negotiator's role and suggests the possibility of changing the role 
in ways thai reduce this conflict. (Journal abstract modified) 

490. Kluger, Hans Alfred. Gedanken zur psychologie des 
horgestorten vorschulkindes. [Thoughts on the psychology of 
preschool-age children with hearing defects.] Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie unci Kinderpsychiatrie (Gottingen), 21(6): 
209-212, 1972. 

Effects of hearing defects on the psychology of preschool age 
children and society's obligation to make an early diagnosis and 
establish a treatment program are discussed. Impaired, or com- 
plete lack of hearing ability decreases vocabulary development, 
damaging the intellectual and psychological development of the 
child and leading to resignation or aggression. The importance of 
normal treatment, a balance between affection and discipline, by 
parent j is stressed. Examples are used to show the effects of the 
two extremes, lack of affection or indulgent overprotection. The 
psychological, intellectual, and speech development of a child with 
defective hearing should be regarded as a complex that society 
should try to correct by preschool education if the family unit fails 
to stimulate the initiative of the child and adapt it to the require- 
ments of the environment. 7 references. 

491. Knight, James A. For the Love of Money. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1968. 
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The psychological meaning and emotional uses of money in nor- 
mal, deviant, and adaptive behavior are discussed. Also, the im- 
portant implications for child rearing of introducing the' child to 
money are noted. The child carries into adulthood his childhood 
views of what monev represents. As part of the child's upbringing, 
it is noteu mat family ties are often based on money, or are heavily 
influenced by it. The motives, meanings, and methods of giving 
and pursuing money are discussed, together with the concept of 
altruism. The moral implications of man's concepts of money are 
also presented. Theory and example concerning the significance of 
money are taker, from a variety of disciplines, including psycho- 
analysis, education, sociology, religion, anthropology, and com- 
parative literature. 

492. Knoepfel, H. K. Angst und Aggression. [Anxiety and 
aggression ] Schueizer Archivfur Neurologie, Neurorhirurgie 
und Psychiatrie (Zurich), 108(1).145-158, 1971. 

Anxiety is discussed in terms of healthy anxiety which is a nec- 
essary reaction in man to protect himself and in terms of an illness 
which is manifested by an inability to act, such as paralysis or 
panic. It is important to be able to cope with anxiety under condi- 
tions where action is demanded and to act in a reasonable manner. 
Tolerance of frustration is an appropriate yardstick for ego strength 
and it is the function of the ego to resist anxiety. It is in this context 
that aggression is aiso considered as a healthy human reaction 
elicited because of a need for defense. Aggression and friendship 
exist together and, under proper control, aggression can be chan- 
nelled into useful activities. Resistance to anxiety, to aggression, 
and to sexual tendencies are all included in the defense mech- 
anisms of the body. If these are of an immature nature, a situation 
may arise where aggression is evoked by anxiety but is not con- 
trolled and the action which is called forth then becomes a new 
source of anxiety. Every society must in some way control aggres- 
sion; they do this by means of interdictions, laws, and taboos, but 
these must be within reason so as not to channel aggressiV against 
other people. Ego strengthening is considered as the best O nsof • 
controlling both anxiety and aggression. 10 references. 



493. Knoll, Harry, and Zauner, Johann. Die BeteiHgung dos 
Stationsteams an der analytischen Kinderbehandlung in der 
Klinik. [The participation of the station team in the analytical 
treatment of children in clinics.] Praxis der Kinderpjychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie (Gottingen) 19(2):33-37, 1970. 

The problem of psychoanalytic therapy for children is considered 
from a realistic viewpoint of economics. The hospital in Tiefen- 
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brunn, Germany, has a unit for children consisting of 12 beds, and 
has a team of workers specially trained for treating children. As 
soon as he is able, a child is enrolled in the school, which is at- 
tached to the hospital. The team includes social workers, teachers, 
nurses, a resident physician, and a psychoanalyst, and the role of 
each is described. Conferences are held regularly and cases are 
reviewed and evaluated as to treatment response. Group therapy 
is applied, and the children are taught practical subjects in order 
to be able to cope with problems outside of school. Some illustra- 
tions are included. 14 references. 

494. Kobe*z, Richard W, Drug abuse prevention; A chal- 
lenge of the present. Police Chief, 39(4):18-20, 23-24, 1972. 

Drug abuse prevention for juveniles and young adults who have 
come to constitute the largest percentage of narcotics abuse arrests 
for police departments is examined. Drug usage has become wide- 
spread for a number cf reasons. It is a form of protest and rebel- 
lion. Many juveniles experiment with drugs because of strong peer 
pressure. Societal stresses are particularly hepvy on adolescents 
who not only must cope with the external stresses of the general 
society but also with the internal stresses of maturation. Curiosity 
also ace nts for some drug usage. Drug abuse becomes a police 
problem because many drugs are illegal and because many drug 
addicts are resorting to crime to raise the funds necessary to sup- 
port a drag habit. The major w eapon of the police against juvenile 
drugabvse is proper education in the facts about drugs. A major 
objective in the fight against drug abuse is the elimination of 
sources for drugs and the system of distribution of illegal drugs, 
Both Interpol and the U. S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs have under consideration, and in 3ome cases, have imple- 
mented, programs aimed z.t this goal. 2 references. 

495. Kobrin, Solomon, The Chicago area project— A 25-year 
assessment. In: Stratton, J., ed. Prevention of Delinquency: 
Problems and Programs, New York. Macmillan, 1968. pp. 
313-324. 

The Chicago Area Project, founded in 1929 and directed by 
Clidford R. Shaw, was a delinquency prevention program that 
attempted from the beginning to relate its procedures in a logical 
manner to sociological postulates and the findings of sociological 
research. Studies of the ecology of delinquency showed that high 
delinquency areas were areas of rapid social change and disrup- 
tion of cross-generational control. They were predominantly im- 
migrant communities in the decaying heart of the city. Studies of 
the social experience of delinquent boys led to the conclusion that 
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delinquent behavior was socially adaptive behavior in these areas, 
often representing efforts of the individual to find and vindicate 
his status as a human being. Thus, delinquency was regarded in 
the area project as a reversible accident of the person's social 
experience, and in its most general aspect, a product of the break- 
down of the machinery of spontaneous social control. The action 
program of the project was based upon the assumption that active 
participation of area residents in a delinquency prevention pro- 
gram or any other welfare program was prerequisite for success. 
The organization of various groups within the communities are 
described; the neighborhood organizations programs included, to 
varying detnve; . recreational programs, community improvement 
programs, and direct activity with delinquent children and gangs. 
In assessing the achievements of the program after 30 years of 
activity, three major contributions are pointed out: (1) demonstra- 
tion of the feasibility of creating youth welfare organizations 
among residents of delinquency areas; (2) demonstration of the 
effectiveness of establishing direct and personal contact to help 
delinquents establish acceptable norms of conduct; and (3) demon- 
stration of the need and benefits of tempering the impersonality of 
the machinery of control and correction of deviants. 8 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

496. Kohn, Martin, and Rosman, Bernice L. A two-factor 
model of emotional disturbance in the young child: Validity 
and screpniri^ efficiency Journal of Child Psychology and 
Psychiatry etc. (Oxford), 14(l):3i-56! 1973. 

The validity of a proposed two-factor model of emotional dis- 
turbance was tested in 1,425 children, 3-7 years old in day care 
centers, day treatment facilities, and a mental hospital. Two teacher 
rating instruments, the Social Competence Scale and the Problem 
Checklist, both of which measure two major, relatively orthogonal 
factor dimensions of social emotional functioning, (interest-par- 
ticipation versus apathy-withdrawal) ~nd (cooperation-compliance 
versus anger-defiance. » The hildren were divided into groups 
varying in level of disturbance. Disturbed children scored sig- 
nificantly higher than healthy children on either apathy-with- 
drawal or anger-defiance, or both. The factor dimensions were 
found efficient for the selection and identification of disturbed 
children from a normal population. 22 references. (Author ab- 
stract) 

497. Kohn, Martin, and Rosman, B. L. A social competence 
scale and problem checklist for the preschool child: Factor 
dimensions, their cross-instrument generality, and longitu- 
dinal persistence. Developmental Psychology, in press. 
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The Social Competence Scale is an instrument designed to meas- 
ure two bipolar dimensions of social-emotional functioning in 
preschool children: interest-participation versus apathy-with- 
drawal and cooperation-compliance versus anger-defiance. The 
instrument, intended for use with 3-to-5-year-old children in day 
care programs, is designed primarily for assessing their social- 
emotional functioning as well as identifying those who are dis- 
turbed. The Social Competence Scale contains 73 rating scale 
items in the daycare version and 64 items in the half-day program 
version. A sample item is: child displays enthusiasm about school 
and play. The Social Competence Scale was developed through 
application of factor analysis to ratings by pairs of full-time teach- 
ers on 407 children in public daycare centers. Items had been 
included which fit various categories of high and low socially com- 
petent behavior. Only the first tw > of six rotated factors were 
retained for use. The instrument is filled in by the teacher and 
requires both a rating form and scoring sheet. Approximately 15 
to 20 minutes are required to complete the instrument on one 
child. The Social Competence Scale is scored by use of scoring 
keys: scoring requires approximately 3 minutes. Normative data 
are available on request from the senior author. Reliability and 
validity data are available in the source document Major appli- 
cations of the instrument have been with children from deprived 
backgrounds, children in need of special attention, and disturbed 
children. A copy of the instrument is available from the first 
author. (Author abstract modified) 

498. Korchin, Sheldon J.; Basowitz, Harold; Grinker, Roy R.; 
Hamburg, David A.; Persky, Harold; Sabshin, Melvin; Heath, 
Helen; and Board, Francis A. Experience of perceptual dis- 
tortion as a source of anxiety. Archives of Neurology & Psy- 
chiatry, 80:98-113, 1958. 

A technique was developed and used in a study of stress behavior 
of 11 psychiatric (anxiety-prone) patients and 5 normals. The 
stress condition consisted of two tasks in which the subject's judg- 
ment of visual material proved to be incorrect in validation against 
more detailed examination of the material. In the 15-item lei.gth 
estimation task, the subject judged which of two lines was longer 
and was then given two different lines to measure. In the 8-item 
picture description task, he was shown a photograph and was then 
given a different but similar photograph for detailed inspection. 
The subjects were led to interpret the situation as a test of mental 
health and inaccuracy as a sign of psychological breakdown; they 
were confronted with the unaccountable experienca of error in a 
simple perceptual judgment. The tests were given on 3 days, fol- 
lowing a preexperimental day without specific stress. The stress 
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was found to be convincing and to lead to discernible disturbed 
emotional response in both normal and anxious subjects. The nor- 
mals' responses were more specific and appropriate to the focal 
stresses, and in general more adaptive than the patients' responses, 
as shown in before-and-after interview and observation measures 
The more disturbed patients were more responsive to the situation 
in general, and their behavior was less related to the specific stress 
events. 16 references. 

499. Kotaskova, J. Prispevek k validizaci metody doll-play 
pomoci srovnani Anglickych, Norskych a Ceskych dat: 3. cast 
souborneho pojednar.i [Contribution to the validation of the 
technique of doll-play by comparison of English, Norwegian, 
and Czech data: Third part of a general discourse.] Cesko- 
slovenska Psycholcgie (Praha), 15(l):34-54, 1971. 

Comparison of various types of solutions of standard situations 
in the London doll-play technique proposed by a sample of 115 
healthy English and 120 healthy Czech children (ages 4 to 6) and a 
group of 18 Norwegian children (ages 5 to b) indicaied an over- 
whelming congruence of trends among the 3 groups. In all cases, 
the factors of age and sex exerted a significant influence on the 
manner of projective solution of normal domestic situations con- 
flicts, and frustrations. Girls were found superior to boys in prob- 
lem solving, and constructiver.ess in solutions was shown to in- 
crease with age. The method is sufficiently sensitive to register the 
process of interiorization of moral standards, or maturity of moral 
judgments, that takes place between ages 4 and 6. The evaluations 
by children of particular situations and accompanying attitudes 
towards them were influenced greatly by the degree of social 
maturity within each one. Certain differences between the groups 
which were observed in the evaluation of misbehavior, fantasy 
aggression, and ... solutions for deprivation situations upon wak- 
ing at night are attributable to cultural and educational distinc- 
tions as well as to varying interpretations of situations as more or 
less threatening. 8 references. (Author abstract modified) 

500. Krai, V. A. Primary prevention of specific disorders: In 
geriatric psychiatry. In: Roberts, C, ed. Primary Prevention 
of Psychiatric Disorders. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1968. pp. 129-139. 

The most frequently encountered mental disorders in aging 
population are the neurotic reactions, functional psychoses of the 
manic-depressive type, late paraphrenias, arteriosclerotic psy- 
choses, senile psychoses, and acute confusional states. The main 
dynamic causative factor in the neurotic conditions is anxiety 
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related to the debilities of aging. Acute and chronic stresses suf- 
fered in old age appear to be important factors in the etiology of 
mental disorders in old age. Emotional security in childhood tends 
to increase the ability of the individual to adjust to stressful situ- 
ations in later life. 24 references. 

501. Kris, Ernst. Neutral**:!'") and sublimation: Observa- 
tions on youus children: IV. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 
10:43-46, 1955. 

Some findings from a study of developmental deficits in institu- 
tionalized children are discussed in regard to sublimation and 
neutralization. No activity that involves higher organization of 
discharge, problem solving, and thinking as related to action de- 
velops in these children as it does in normals. What seems to be 
lacking is initiative. The following hypothesis is developed: Matu- 
rational processes are more closely connected with noninstinctual 
energies, while organization of action and problem solving is more 
dependent on the neutralization of instinctual energy. Only the 
combination of both energies in the investment of the ego leads to 
the normally expected developmental steps during the later part 
of th3 first and the second years of life. The neutralization of in- 
stinctual energy presumably does not occur or does not become 
effective in institutionalized children because a central love object 
is absent. 17 references. 

502. Kubler-Ross, Elisabeth. Dying with dignity. Canadian 
Nurse (Ottawa), 67<10):31-35, 1971. 

Based on interviews with some 500 dying patients, it is sug- 
gested that society must allow the dying, who are about to lose 
everyone and everything they know, to reach the acceptance of 
their own death with dignity and in peace. There was a general 
refusal on the part of hospital personnel to admit there was such a 
thing as a dying patient, and this lack of acceptance of the inevita- 
bility of death was transmitted to patients. To be able to really 
min ister to these patients, hospital personnel must admit that they 
too are afraid of death and learn to overcome that fear. General 
observations are made of the various attitudes patients h«ve toward 
their death: fear; denial; anger at God; bargaining for prolongation 
of life; depression; and acceptance. It is concluded that there would 
be fewer problems in helping terminally ill patients if staff mem- 
bers, trained to prolong life, but not trained to cope with a patient 
who is beyond medical help and who, in an effort to prolong life, 
often deny the right of a patient to a peaceful and dignified death, 
were trained in teaching acceptance of death as a natural and 
inevitable event. 
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503. Kuhlen, Raymond G.; Carroll, John B.; King, W.H.; 
Anderson, Richard C; and Guilford, J.P, Concept develop- 
ment and problem-solving. In: Kuhlen, R., ed. Studies in Edu- 
cational Psychology. Waltham, Mass.: Blaisdell, 1968. pp. 298- 
344. 

This chapter contains two papers dealing with concepts and their 
development and two relating more to problem solving. The first 
paper, by Carroll, is a very careful and lucid examination of the 
meaning of words and of the concepts they represent, written spe- 
cifically for educators. It evaluates the contribution of laboratory 
psychology and provides concrete examples of how teachers may 
deal with the teaching of concepts. A second paper, by W.H. King, 
a British psychologist, describes how children's concepts develop 
as a result of their own maturation and interaction with their 
environment, but frequently without the aid of formal educational 
efforts. A paper by Anderson describes how it is possible to teach 
problem-solving skills to children in the first grade. And a final 
paper, by Guilford, describes factors that aid or hinder the crea- 
tive process. 4 references. (Author abstract) 

504. Kut, Sara. The changing pattern of transference in the 
analysis of an eleven-year-old girl. Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child, 8:355-378, 1953. 

Libidinal development throughout this child's analysis is a reac- 
tion to a series of traumata as well as to the particular pressure 
from the environment. The pre-Oedipal phase of the libido devel- 
opment describes the infant's growing activity which gradually 
replaces more and more of the early passivity. Activity on the part 
of the child, however, implies aggressive tendencies expressed 
toward the mother. The birth of a sister some time later, and the 
birth of a brother at the height of the Oedipal conflict, facilitated 
the regression to earlier levels of libido development, at which 
fixation points had been established. The learning was closely 
linked with her object relationship and at that stage it just was not 
worthwhile pleasing either parent, since they had both forsaken 
her. The sad ism of her sadomasochistic object relationships was 
contained in the learning inhibition, for in an intellectual family of 
this kind, success at school is highly valued. The nature of the 
transference in early puberty, in this case, cannot yet be assessed. 
5 references. (Author abstract modified) 

505. Kysar, John E.; Zaks, Misha S.; Schuchman, Herman P.; 
Schon, Gerald L.; and Rogers, John. Range of psychological 
functioning in "normal" late adolescents. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 21(5):515-528, 1969. 
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Prevailing ^heory has maintained that internal turmoil, crisis, 
acting-out behavior, and other symptomatology are characteristic 
of the adolescent stage of development. Thus, on a theoretical 
basis, we would expect to find evidence of this in a large majority 
of freshmen college students. However, a large majority of ran- 
domly selected freshmen from an urban commuter campus do not 
show detectable psychiatric symptoms, adolescent crises, or 
turmoil. The majority (54.5 percent) of frtfshmen were found to be 
healthy and 23.4 percent were only slightly impaired (questiona- 
bly significant) in their psychological functioning. Nearly 78 per- 
cent were relatively free of turmoil and symptoms. The remaining 
22 percent of the total subjects (or 28.5 percent of the males) had 
definite impairment of their psychological functioning character- 
ized chiefly by constricted behavior patterns and disabling defense 
modes. In diagnostic terms, these late adolescents predominantly 
had personality disorders of the compulsive, schizoid, or passive- 
aggressive type3. Our evidence indicates that a significant minor- 
ity of college students must pay a measurable price for the con- 
flicts and tensions involved in crossing the threshold from child- 
hood to adulthood. Academic functioning and social and psycho- 
sexual behavior are the areas most commonly impaired. It is 
apparent that there is a need for standby services at this develop- 
mental phase. Mental health facilities need to be readily available 
for this age group. A little competent professional help goes a long 
way during this critical period of growth. 13 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

506. Ladner, Joyce A. Tomorrow's Tomorrow: The Black 
Woman. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1971. 

The role of white racism in the processes by which low-income 
black girls approach and become women is studied. It is contended 
that blacks are the sum of neocolonial brutalization and that their 
emerging socially defined deviant behavior patterns are creative 
adaptations to this condition. Data are provided from a study of an 
all black, low-income housing project in a slum area of St. Louis, 
Missouri. Life histories and questionnaire responses concerning 
attitudes and behavior that reflected approaching womanhood are 
included for a group of adolescent girls between ages 13 and 18. 
Topics include: (1) discussion of black womanhood from a histori- 
cal perspective, including its African background and the effects 
of slavery; (2) features of growing up as a minority group citizen 
where emphasis is placed on the significant role of the peer group 
and extended family in attitude development; (3) the problem of 
racial oppression and the personality and self-esteem of the black 
girl; (4) definitions of womanhood and images of black woman- 
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hood; and (5) psychological and physiological aspects of matura- 
tion as reflected in the experiences of black girls. 

507. Lamal, Peter A. Imitation learning of information- 
processing:. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 12(2)' 
223-227, 1971. 

Modified 20-question problems were solved by 72 ss in a study of 
the influence of an adult model on the information processing strat- 
egy used by children of various grade levels. The independent 
variables were: (A) information processing of model (hypothesis 
scanning, constraint seeking, or control); {to) se;: of model; (C) school 
grade (3, 5, or 7); and (D) sex of s. Major results were: (A) fewer 
questions to solution with the constraint-seeking model than the 
hypothesis-testing model or control, which did not crffer; (B) both 
a smaller percentage of constraint questions and fewer items per 
question with the hypothesis-scanning model; (C) shorter time to 
solution for ss who had observed a model than for control ss; (D) a 
lower percentage of constraints for third graders, as well as fewer 
items per question for third and fifth graders; (E) shorter tiine to 
solution for fifth graders than third graders, with no difference 
between fifth and seventh graders and seventh and third graders; 
and (F) no effects for model sex or s sex. 4 references. (Author 
abstract) 

508. Lambo, T. Adeoye. The African mind in contemporary 
conflict. International Social Work, 14(4):42-53, 1971. 

The impact of the Western style of life and its technology is 
creating conflicts for existing African societies. Western medicine 
in its present form is not able to cope satisfactorily with many of 
these tensions, which may lead to emotional disturbaices and 
mental illness. When adaptation to new and stressful life situa- 
tions becomes difficult, anxiety with aggressive behaviors often 
occurs, sometimes leading to crimes of ritual murder. The imper- 
sonality, size, complexity, and rigidity of the new'v evolved insti- 
tutions tend to induce a feeling of helplessness and alienation from 
society. There is great need for developing alternative patterns of 
mental health care. Another necessity is the search for a more 
refined and better designed strategy for the development and con- 
trol of the human environment 

509. Lane, Mary B. Conflict as viewed by children. Child- 
huod Education, 49(5):238«241, 1973. 

Conflicts experienced by children are classified as: (1) those 
emanating from children's egocentricity, and (2) those imposed 
upon them by society or by sialts. A developmental approach to 
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helping children cope with such conflicts is focused on protecting 
them while helping them to understand the need for coping strate- 
gies. If children are allowed to help in problem solving, there may 
be more creative solutions than if adults impose solutions. 3 
references. 

510. Lang, Priscilla A., and Oppenheimer, Jeanette R. The 
influence of social work when parents are faced with the fatal 
illness of a child. Social Casework, 49(3):161-166, 1968. 

A study of 165 sets of parents who were faced with the fatal 
illness of a child showed that approximately 54 percent were 
moderai~»ly successful, 31 percent successful, and 15 percent un- 
successful in coping with the crisis. The ability of the parents to 
cope with this stress was based on their ego strength. It was shown 
that it is possible to predict with reasonable accuracy the parents' 
need for social work service and that well-timed service can be 
minimal but effective. It was clearly demonstrated that human 
beings have the capacity to mature and grow in the process of 
learning to cope with severe stress and that social work can help 
with this process. 

511. Langdell, John. Depressive reactions of childhood and 
adolescence. In: Szurek, S., ed. Clinical Studies in Childhood 
Psychoses. New York: Brunner Mazel, 1973. pp. 127-148. 

In a study of depressive reactions of childhood and adolescence, 
it is noted that an infant s response to loss of maternal nurturance 
is the prototype of a mourning or grief reaction and forms a pri- 
mordial anlage for depressive reactions of later life. The prototype 
for the loss of self-esteem in adults may be observed in a child's 
repeated and hostile reaction to loss of parental approval with the 
parents' disapproval incorporated to become lack of self-approval 
or loss of self-esteem. Such experiences of object loss or loss of 
self-esteem in childhood may predispose to depressive reactions in 
later life which are precipitated by personal object loss or loss of 
self-esteem. 63 references. (Author abstract modified) 

512. Langer, Fallen J.; Janis, Irving L.; and Wolfer, John A. 
Reduction of psychological stress in surgical patients. Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 11(2):155-165, 1975. 

The effectiveness of two stress-reducing strategies in a field set- 
ting was assessed. The first strategy consists of a coping device 
which entails the cognitive reappraisal of anxiety-provoking 
events, calming self-talk, and cognitive control through selective 
attention. The second strategy consists of supplying information 
about the threatening event, along with reassurances for the pur- 
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pose of producing emotional inoculation. Patients about to undergo 
major surgery were exposed to either the coping dev ice, the pre- 
paratory information, both strategies, or neither. The prediction 
that the coping device would effectively reduce both preoperative 
and postoperative slress was confirmed. An analysis of nurses' 
ratings of preoperative stress showed a significant main effect for 
the coping device, as w*ll as one of the postoperative measure 
(number of ^ain relievers requested and prooortion of patients 
requesting sedatives). The preparatory information, however, did 
not produce any significant effects on these postoperative measures. 
25 references. (Author abstract) 

513. Langgulung, Hasan. A cross-cultural study of the child's 
conception of situational causality in India, Western Samoa, 
Mexico, and the United States. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 71- 
2504 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

The development of causal thinking of children in India, West- 
ern Samoa, Mexico, and the United States was investigated in ss 
according to gradelevels 1 and 6 and subcultures (advantaged and 
disadvantaged). Within Mexican and U.S. cultures, ss were also 
classified according to sex, and a separate sample was drawn from 
the Indian culture to compare the Hindus and Muslims. Two basic 
category were developed: causal and noncausa!; and the total 
number of responses was considered the index of fluency, as deter- 
rrrned by performance on the guess causes part cf the Torrance 
tests of creative thinking. The results indicated that: (1) Indian and 
U.S. ss are significantly more causally oriented than thei, coun- 
terparts in Western Samoa and Mexico; (2) sixth graders are sig- 
nificantly more causally oriented than their fourth-grade counter- 
parts, except in India; (3) advantaged children are more causally 
oriented than disadvantaged ss; (4) within the Mexican and U.S. 
samp'e, there were ... ;,ex differences in causal orientation; (5) 
there were no differences between the Hindu and Muslim children 
in this category; (6) noncausal responses appeared in all groups 
evaluated, differing in amount according to culture, socioeconomic 
status, and grade level; (7) Indian children are the most fluent and 
Western Samoan children, the least. (Journal abstract modified) 

514. Lat, Josef; Martinek, Z.; Gollova-Hemon, E.; Irmis, Felix; 
and Pribik, V. Laboratory of physiology and pathophysiology 
of behaviour. In: Psychiatric Research Institute: Annual Re- 
port (1%8-1970). Prague: Psychiatric Research Institute, 
L97L. pp. 57-63. 

Activities of the T ,aboratory of Physiology and Pathophysiology 
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of Behavior are reported for 1968-70 in the Annual Report ot the 
Psychiatric Research Institute. A joint research team from the 
Institute and the Physiological Institute (Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences) has conducted research for 10 years mto *h :* biological 
and physiological basis of individuality. Under investigation in the 
report period have been: (1) elaboration of diagnostic methods in 
overt behavior, reactivity of the autonomic system, and electro- 
encephalographies activity; (2) manifestations of basic constitu- 
tional traits in normal and abnormal behavior in goal-directed 
behavior, learning ability, and adaptive capacity to various typos 
of stress: (3) ontogenetic changes of constitutional traits; and (4) 
physiological determinants of constitutional traits, including die- 
tary and endocrinological treatment or body growth and central 
nervous system (CNS) excitability in rats. The importance of, and 
the continuing effort toward better understanding of, the nonspe- 
cific excitability level of the CNS is stressed in the research. 

515. Laufer, Moses. The body image, the function of mas- 
turbation, and adolescence: Problems of the ownership of the 
body. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, -23:133-137, 1968. 

The relationship between masturbation, the body image, and 
adolescence as a developmental stage is discussed. Although the 
fantasies and the attitudes of adolescent patients toward their 
bodies could be viewed simply as defensive efforts against the 
positive Oedipal wishes, it is proposed that the need to disown 
their bodies is strengthened by the onset of puberty which appar- 
ently endangers the earlier defense against the aggression directed 
at the mother. This formulation applies to both male and female 
patients, but implies that the resulting pathology will be different 
in boys and girls. 55 references. 

516. Laury, Gabriel V. A schizoid life style. New J ork State 
Journal of Medicine, 70(22):2809-2814 f 1970. 

Some schizophrenic individuals who appear to function ade- 
quately are sustained by having a schizophrenic lifestyle wnich 
has adaptive and protective functions Contemporary psychiatrists 
trace the cause of schizophrenia to inherited predisposition and 
feel the onset is precipitated mainly by the stresses of life on the 
afflicted person. Compensated schizophrenics, those who exhibit 
few si^ns and are difficult to diagnose, appear to be normal by 
relying on their intellect or their talent for imitation. If they are 
not vulnerable or overstressed. they may never suffer a breakdown. 
For one physician, his schizophrenic lifestyle served as a protec- 
tion which helped him go through life without breaking down. 
Another highly intelligent schizophrenic functioned below hisca- 
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parities by working in a post office at night and refusing promo- 
tion in order not to upset his painfully maintained equilibrium. 
Some schizophrenics become chronic students. In this way, they 
avoid sett ing down, being on their own, choosing careers, and 
accepting responsibilities. Others need th<> collecti\e warmth of a 
crowd to give them a feeling of security. 11 references. 

517. Law, E. G. The growth of mathematical thinking dur- 
ing the secondary school years, with particular reference to 
problem solving. British Journal of Educational Psychology 
(Birmingham), 39(2):192-193, 1969. 

The growth of mathematical thinking during the secondary 
school years, with particular reference to problem solving, is 
studied. The school was a highly selective boys' grammar school, 
the lowest IQ being around 120. Altogether, 492 problem situa- 
tions were studied, so that each boy attempted at least one prob- 
lem. The method of talking out was adopted. The subject attempted 
the problem in writing while at f Ur> same time voicing his thoughts. 
The experimenter's function was that of an observer and recorder, 
and he intervened only to clarify doubtful verbalization or to en- 
courage further effort. The results show that neither the clear 
superiority of the upper set in terms of school examinations nor 
the greater mathematical experience of the older boy seems to 
confer a definite advantage in a problem-solving situation. It also 
appears that some relationship exists between problem-solving 
ability and IQ. 

518. Lawton. M. Powell, and Nahemow, Lucille. Ecology 
and the aging process. In: Eisdorfer, C, ed. The Psychology of 
Adult Development and Aging. Washington, D.C.: American 
Psychological Assoc., 1973. pp. 619-674. 

There apj: ars to be an increasing amount of empirical investi- 
gation regarding the environment of older people. A key concept 
in ecology is adaptation to change. Investigations of environmental 
dimensions, the apprehended environment, individual environ- 
mental information-processing characteristics, and studies of older 
people behaving in specifiable environments are presented. A 
m^iel of man/environment transactions is proposed using the 
following components: degree of individual competence; environ- 
mental stress; adaptive behavior; affective responses; and adapta- 
tion level. 152 references. 

519. Lazarus, Richard S. The concepts of stress and disease. 
In: Levi, L., ed. Society, Stress and Disease, Vol. 1. London: 
Oxford University Press, 197L pp. 53-58. 
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The concepts of stress and disease are discussed. Stress is defined 
as a very broad class of problems differentiated from other prob- 
lem areas because it deals with any demands which tax the system 
and the response of that system; disease is defined as any psycho- 
logical or physiological maladaptation. A stimulus might be a 
physiological stressor without being a psychological stressor, al- 
though the opposite is not possible; stress may be pleasant in some 
instances; and coping within one realm of stress, say the psycho- 
logical, although it will often reduce or eliminate psychological 
stress reactions, may have no ameliorating influence with respect 
to physiological stress reactions. The distinction between psycho- 
logical stress and physiological stress is basic. 14 references. 

520. Lazarus, Richard S. Cognitive and personality factors 
underlying threat and coping. In: Levine, S., ed. Social Siress. 
Chicago ldine Publishing, 1970. pp. 143-164. 

The themp is developed that emotion or stress is the effect, rather 
than the cause, of cognitive and behavioral reactions, especially 
maladaptive ones. In dealing with the importance of individual 
differences in coping processes that arise in response to threat and 
which influence the observable reaction pattern, two concepts are 
emphasized: (1) that stress reactions are reflections or consequen- 
ces of coping processes intended to reduce threat; and (2) that 
these coping processes (and the observable reactions) depend, in 
part, on cognitive activity very similar in kind to the process of 
threat appra»" 1 Interactions between situational and personality de- 
terminants i A c ppraisal and coping are discussed. 29 references. 

52L Lazarus, Richard S. A cognitively oriented psychologist 
looks at biofeedback. American Psychologist, 30(5):553-561, 
1975. 

The nature of biofeedback processes is examined from the view- 
point of a cognitwely oriented psychologist. It is argued that feed- 
back is one of the most profound and unifying concepts in all of the 
behavioral sciences. It is pointed out that: ( 1) the somatic reactions 
with which biofeedback deals are part of a much broader set of 
issues; namely, those related to the stress emotions and their role 
in human adaptation; (2) emotional processes and their self-regu- 
lation are products of mediating cognitive appraisals about the 
significance of an event for a person's well-being; and (3) the con- 
trol of somatic processes is an integral aspect of emotional states 
and their self-regulation. 33 references. 

522. Lazarus, Richard S. Environmental planning in the 
context of stress and adaptation. In: Levi, L. f ed. Society, 
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Stress and Disease. Vol. 1. London: Oxford University Press, 
1971. pp. 436-444. 

The issues of environmental planning are approached from the 
perspective of stress and disease and adaptation. The variability of 
needs— cultural and subcultural, social class, human capacity, and 
development— is noted, and it is stressed that although the rules of 
frustration, stress, coping, and maladaptive behavior apply uni- 
versally, their mode of operation depends on specific variables. 
Ways in which the environment, physical or social, can be harmful 
are considered, with the conclusion drawn that environmental 
planning might be redirected from the focus on the design of phys- 
ical environments in which people live to the social institutions 
under which they live. Tne premise isthatsocial institutions which 
shape human relationships are the most important sources of stress 
and maladaptive behavior in many societies and subsocieties. En- 
vironmental planning mast therefore distinguish between the im- 
portant and unimportant sources of stress and maladaptation, and 
the important and unimportant sources of satisfaction, and give 
more attention to the things which have a major impact on human 
lives. 17 references. 

523. Leeb, Stephen. A cognitive framework for viewing 
psychological phenomena: Its theoretical justification and 
empirical application to rigidity, aspects of creativity, anxiety 
and adjustment. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 72-12266 (HC, $10; 
MF, $4). 150 pp. 

The theoretical justification and empirical application of a cog- 
nitive framework to rigidity, aspects of creativity, anxiety, and 
adjustment were studied, The most elemental construct in the 
framework is a unit of meaning (UM). The UM is defined for any 
particular individual as a discrete unit of information. For any 
individual, his collection of UMs marks the total P nount of infor- 
mation or knowledge available to him. The rex s are strongly 
confirmatory in general. The relationships among the independ- 
ent variables that were predicted to correspond or correlate with 
particular traits did, on the whole, correlate significantly (in a 
statistical sense* with tb\*e traits (actually, operational definitions 
of the traits). The results are seen as confirming from two points of 
view: (l)on the level of the particular relationships; and (2) on the 
level of the general theoretical framework as a whole. (Journal 
abstract modified) 

524. Lehr, Claire J., and Hendrickson, Norejane. Children's 
attitudes toward a family move. Mental Hygiene, 52(3):381- 
385, 1968. 
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A study of children's attitudes toward a family Tiove was made, 
including a literature review. Subjects were 153 elementary-school 
children from middle-class families who had recently moved. Per- 
sonal, 15-minute interviews were conducted, and the children's 
responses were suitably grouped and coded. The statistically sig- 
nificant factors were: (1) leaving friends was more difficult for 
first-time movers than for children who had moved more than 
once; (2) more boys than girls missed their old neighborhood 
friends; (3) more girls than boys were involved in extracurricular 
lessons (such as dancing, music, etc.); (4) first-time movers had 
positive attitudes toward going to a new school; and (5) girls wanted 
schools to send them letters of welcome, but boy^ did not. No 
significant differences in adjustment were found between: (1) chil- 
dren who had siblings as compared to those who did not; (2) chil- 
dren who had moved a major distance as opposed to minor dis- 
tance; and (3) boys and girls. The major conclusion was that, if the 
nuclear family is intact and there has been no previous trauma, a 
change of residence in an upper-middle-class family is not, in 
itself, a traumatic event. A family move can teach a child adapta- 
bility and self-reliance and give him a more cosmopolitan outlook 
on life. 10 references. 



525. Lenzer, Anthony Michael. Social adjustment in old age: 
A multivariate analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 71-15216 (HC, 
$10; MF, $4). 194 pp. 

The hypotheses that social adjustment declines with age; that 
certain social and demographic characteristics are associated with 
good adjustment; and that sociai and psychological disengagement 
increases with age are examined by multivariate analysis over a 
sample of noninstitutionalized white persons age 60 and over. An 
additional sample of 55-59 year olds was used in analyzing how 
age changes adjustment. A factor analytic technique successfully 
identified four measures of adjustment: coping; respon d seeking; 
self-confidence; and anxiety, each of which taps a different dimen- 
sion of adjustment. Multiple regression analysis revealed some 
statistically significant relationships between each of the four 
adjustment measures and certain background characteristics of 
the older respondents. These data, however, were not sufficient to 
support the contention that standard sociological characteristics 
are useful in explaining adjustment to old age. In analyzing for 
disengagement, little evidence was found that aging brings a 
decline in contact with friends and relatives, in desire for attention 
or affection, or in concern about the community or world. (Journal 
abstract modified) 
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526. Leonard, Martha F. The significance of pica in children 
Connecticut Medicine, 35(8):479-482, 1971. 

The practice of pica (chewing on and swallowing nor "dible sub- 
stances) is described and its relationship to childhood lead poision- 
ing is examined. Questions about pica should be part of every pedi- 
atric history, and every child with a history of pica should be 
screened for lead intoxication. Pica is related to a child's relation- 
ships with his parents and the meaning which is given to sucking 
and oral activities. It is usually associated with a disturbance in re- 
lationship of the child with his mother— a relationship which may 
be strained by the problems of the mother which interfere with her 
ability to nurture, or by the particular needs of tht ohild. Pica is 
rarely seen in infants who receive adequate satisfaction of their 
emotional needs. The stresses upon the adaptive capacities of the 
mother and the reality problems of living, imposed by conditions 
of poverty and discrimination, appear to increase the likelihood 
that this specific symptom will be found somewhat more fre- 
quently among the poor, though it may occur in any child. It would 
be a great mistake to equate inadequate nurturing with socioeco- 
nomic status. There is need for increased understanding of pica to 
allow more effective prevention or early intervention. 6 referen- 
ces. (Author abstract modified) 

527. Leonova, Yu I. K voprosu o nevrozopodobnykh sostoya- 
niyakh v klimaktericheskom periode. [Pseudoneurotic states 
in the climacteric period.] Zhumal Nevropatologii i Psikhia- 
trii Imeni S. S. Korsakova (Moskva), 69(9):1388-1393, 1969. 

Pseudoneurotic conditions of climacteric genesis may be caused 
by various presenile diseases. The pseudohysterical syndrome is 
one of the most frequently expressed disorders. Although hysteri- 
cal traits are inherent to involutional disturbances in general, 
among the pseudoneurotic states of climacteric genesis it is possi- 
ble to isolate patients with asthenodepressive, asthenohypochon- 
driacal, cenesthopathical, and anxiety-phobic syndromes. The 
common distinctive features of these pseudoneurotic states are the 
combination of affective personality disorders with hysterical ones, 
an abundance of vegetative vascular and diencephalic disturban- 
ces, and protracted nature of the disease, which in some cases 
follows a progressive course and is accompanied by secondary psy- 
chopathization of the personality. 28 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

528. Leskow, Sonia, and Smock, Charles D. Developmental 
changes in problem-solving strategies. Developmental Psy- 
chology* 2(3):412-422, 1970. 
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An investigation was concerned with developmental changes in 
problem-solving strategies as reflected in children's solutions to 
permutation problems. Sixteen boys and 16 giris at each of three 
age levels (12, 15, and 18), homogeneous with respect to socioeco- 
nomic and ability level, were administered four permutation tasks 
that varied with respect to representational level and degree of 
task structure within an element set. In addition to the usual prod- 
uct measure of problem-solving efficiency (number of unrepeated 
arrangements), measures of strategies reflecting the experimen- 
tal procedure of holding variables constant (holding initial marks 
constant, m this case), and degree of development of rule systems 
reflecting mathematical group properties were developed. Analy- 
sis of these data revealed two major nonexclusive problem-solving 
strategies which increaspd with age: (l)one reflecting mathemati- 
cal group structure; and (2) one of holding initial marks constant 
while permuting the remainder. In addition, the data indicated 
differential deveiopmentai trends in the usual product score as 
compared to the strategy scores. Stimulus variables had a com- 
plex effect on strategy selection and suggest significant sex as 
weii as age differences. The implications of these data for further 
research on deveiopmentai strategies in problem solving and cog- 
nitive theory are presented. 12 references. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

529. Lease, Stanley. The influence of socioeconomic and socio- 
technologic systems on emotional illness. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 22<4):569-576, 1968. 

The sweeping economic political, and philosophic changes of 
the past 60 years have relatively little influence on the develop- 
ment of psychotherapeutic theory or techniques. Social scientists, 
on the other hand, while they have a greater understanding of 
sociocuiturai forces, have iittie awareness of the reciprocal rela- 
tionships between these forces and the individual man. The ques- 
tion of whether positive supports to one's ego structure may be 
automatically incorporated in a given socioeconomic or sociopolit- 
ical system, or whether a given economic or political system, by its 
very nature, may place undue stress upon one's adaptive mecha- 
nisms is considered. The answers to such questions depend upon 
an understanding of the relationships between sociodynamics and 
psychodynamics. This type of understanding will require the 
training of men in a new science that might be termed sociopsy- 
choiogy or psychosocioiogy. The urgent need for the development 
of trained psychosocioiogists who will comprehend the interrela- 
tionships between broad sociodynamic and psychodynamic forces 
is illustrated by trends currently taking place in Japan and India, 
countries that are emerging from conturies-oid traditional cuitu- 
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ral backgrounds into the scientific-industrial era. The effects of 
sociocultural and sociotechnologic change on the type of emotional 
illnesses seen are described and discussed. 2 references. (Author 
abstract) 

530. Lesser, Leonard I. The Children's Psychopharmacology 
Clinic: Its role within a total program for children's psychiat- 
ric services. Acta Paedopsychiatrica (Basel), 37(7-8):212- 
222, 1970. 

A psychopharmacology clinic for children in California is dis- 
cussed. The Children's Psychopharmacology Clinic of the LAC/ 
USC Medical Center, established within the framework of the 
Children's Psychiatric Out-Patient Clinic to treat children with 
central nervous system damage, evolved into functions of: (1) in- 
creasing service needs of the institution; (2) aiding in rendering 
crisis services to children and their families; and (3) establishing a 
reservoir of appropriate case material for inpatient services and 
teaching assignments. During this study, some 300 children and 
their families were treated, approximately 30 percent of whom 
were psychotic. In a large number, the incorporation of psycho- 
pharmacological agents enabled the disturbed child to remain 
within his home while more distant goals could be planned. Pre- 
liminary studies suggest that psychopharmacological agents bring 
about a rapid symptomatic improvement in the child, followed by 
a plateau which is maintained. If this can occur at a point of crisis, 
intervention can prevent deterioration of the child's social milieu 
and facilitate the recovery process. 14 references. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

531. Lesser, Stanley R., and Easser, B. Ruth. Personality dif- 
ferences in the perceptually handicapped. Journal of the 
AmeHcan Academy of Child Psychiatry, ll(3):458-466, 1972. 

Personality differences in the perceptually handicapped are dis- 
cussed. The discussion concerns the congenitally deaf child, with 
the blind child used only for contrast and emphasis. Many deaf 
people have the following personality characteristics: egocentric- 
ity rigidity; impulsivity without accompaniment of anxiety or 
gu ilt; a paucity of empathy; and a lack of realization of the effect of 
their behavior on others. These obsessive traits are reinforced by 
the usual rearing and educational practices met by the deaf. The 
contusion is that the usual psychopathological categories are 
poorly applicable to children whose development from birth is 
different from the development of those who can see and hear. 
Some p^vchic characteristics usually considered primary, such as 
organization of emotions, are shown to be subject to further analy- 
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sis both genetically and organizationally It is recommended that, 
when evaluating, diagnosing, and treating, one must be aware of 
his own underlying sets and biases in order not to fall into the trap 
of too easiiy reaching conclusions which preclude one's fuller 
understanding of both the usual and the deviant. 19 references. 

532. Leasing, Elise E., and Oberlander, Mark. Birth order 
and personality adjustment as evaluated bv the California Test 
of Personality and the IPAT Children's Personality Question- 
naire. Psychological Reports, 31(l):23-27, 1972. 

In a study of the effects of ordinal position in the family, the 
three adjustment scores of the California Test of Personality and 
the anxiety and neuroticism scores of the Institute for Personality 
and Ability Testing Children's Personality Questionnaire served 
as dependent v .riables in statistical analyses of data from 144 
elementary school children in one sample and 238 in another. No 
main effects of birth order or family size were obtained and inter- 
actions involving these variables were few. It was concluded that 
though the effects of family constellation factors are limited and 
variable, a continuing research focus on them is justified because 
of the low ratio of costs to benefits when they do yield valid oredic- 
tions. 9 references. (Author abstract modified) 

533. Lessing, Elise E. Racial differences in indices of ego 
functioning relevant to academic achievement. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 115:153-167, 1969. 

Racial differences regarding two indices related to adaptive ego 
functioning shown by previous research to be related to academic 
achievement were investigated in 8th- and llth-grade stu- 
dents. With particular emphasis upon controlling other important 
variables such as IQ and social class, three hypotheses were ex- 
plored: (1) Negro students have significantly lower academic 
achievement than white students: (2) the ego attitudes of sense of 
personal control and willingness to delay gratification are closely 
related to academic achievement; (3) Negro children score much 
lower than white children on measures of both indices of adaptive 
ego functioning. Hypotheses one and three were fully supported, 
while the second received partial support. The ego variables were 
interpreted as contributing to a vicious cycle, with the Negro 
child's intellectual and psychological handicaps interacting with 
each other to increase the amount of deficit 32 references. 

534. Leuner, Hanscarl. Uher den rauschmittelmisshrauch 
juRendlicher. [On adolescent drug abuse.] Nerrenarzt (Ber- 
lin), 42(6):281-291, 1971. 
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The present state of knowledge about the drug wave affecting 
% the youth of civilized countries is reviewed. The problem is multi- 
layered and confronts the psychiatrist, psychotherapist, and phy- 
sician with an abundance of aspects, not all of which are medical. 
Criminological, forensic, pharmacological, and psychiatric factors 
are relevant. Other contributions are made in the areas of adoles- 
cent psychiatry, juvenile delinquency, research in hallucinogenic 
drugs, motivational research, developmental psychology, as well 
as by theories of psychodynamics and neurosis. Sociological and 
sociopolitical matters also offer tangential insights. Education, 
prophylaxis, and therapy point toward new methods by which 
young people can be helped and influenced. Fundamental ques- 
tions are raised concerning the self-image of humans growing up 
in a meaningless technological society, deprived of value-oriented 
ideologies and largely freed of survival anxieties. 81 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

535. Levenson, Marvin, and Neuringer, Charles. Problem- 
solving behavior in suicidal adolescents. Journal of Consult- 
ing and Clinical Psychology, 37(3):433-436, 1971. 

An attempt was made to evaluate the assumption that suicidal 
behavior in adolescents is linked to diminished problem-solving 
capacity. The WAIS Arithmetic Subtest and the Rokeach Map 
Reading Problems Test were administered to 13 suicidal, 13 psy- 
chiatric but nonsuicidal, and 13 normal adolescents. It was found 
that the suicidal group made significantly lower WAIS Arithmetic 
Subtest scores and failed the Rokeach Map Test problems more 
often than the psychiatric and normal ss. It was concluded that the 
assumption of diminished problem solving capacity in suicidal ad- 
olescents is correct. 24 references. (Author abstract) 

536. Levenson, Marvin, and Neuringer, Charles. Phenom- 
enal environmental oppressiveness in suicidal adolescents. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 120:253-256, 1972. 

An investigation of the hypothesis that suicidal adolescents per- 
ceive their environment as being more oppressive than that expe- 
rienced by other adolescents is presented. Selected cards from the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) were administered to suicidal, 
psychiatric but nonsuicidal, and normal adolescents and their pro- 
tocols analyzed for number of environmental presses appearing in 
the TAT stories of the three groups of subjects. If the measures 
used in the study were valid indicators of phenomenal environ- 
mental oppressiveness, then it would seem that suicidal adoles- 
cents do not see their world as any more overwhelming or over- 
powering than do others of the same age. There is evidence that 
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suicidal individuals are restricted in their abilities to cope with 
their environments due to cognitive deficiencies. It is felt the sui- 
cidal adolescent does feel helpless, but not because he feels phenom- 
enally overwhelmed, but because he cannot cope with his envir- 
onment. 12 references. (Author abstract modified) 

537. Levine, Saul V. Draft dodgers: Coping with stress, 
adapting to exile. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
41(2):24l-242, 1971. 

A paper presented at the 48th annual meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatry Association is summarized, in which experien- 
ces as an informal psychiatric consultant to four urban draft 
dodger communes in Canada are discussed. The move to Canada is 
seen as similar toother crises that necessitate a rapid mobilization 
of various personal coping mechanisms in dealing with stress. 
There appears to be a series of four stages that nearly all such 
persons go through to varying extents in the process of adapting to 
new lives: (1) disorganization and confusion; (2) acting out; (3) 
searching for new interests and activities; and (4) adaptation and 
integration. Individuals who are totally unprepared to leave tradi- 
tional homes or have had psychological problems in the past, have 
expected their Nirvana, or have been rejected by their families, 
have had more difficulty in adaptation. As a result of the psycho- 
logical difficulties of the estimated 00,000 to 100,000 draft dodgers 
living in Canada, an entire network of support mechanisms have 
evolved to aid in the process of adaptation. (Author abstract 
modified) 

538. Levine, Sol, and Scotch, Norman A. Perspectives on 
stress research. In: Levine, S., ed. Social Stress. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing, 19Y0. pp. 279-290. 

A review of the chapters in the book summarizes the main 
themes, findings, and problems in stress research. The comp' jxity 
of social stress, the individual's awareness or perception of the 
stress stimulus as a factor in the intensity and kind of response, 
stress as a failure of adaptation, and the problem of linking and 
describing the dynamic interplay among the various components 
of stress are recurring themes which are reviewed. The stress 
model developed by Scott and Howard is favorably reviewed, 

539. Leviton, Dan. The need for education on death and sui 
cide. Journal of School Health, 39(4):270-274, 1969. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that there is a need for for- 
mal and informal education which would enable people of all ages 
to cope with death and suicide. An understanding of these con- 
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cepts contributes toward man's ability to live a worthwhile and 
happy life. The manner in which this topic is handled in a univer- 
sity class of approximately 500 students is discussed. There are 
great possibilities for research on death, dying, and suicide, and 
alleviating man's fears of death is a concern of health educators 
and other behavioral scientists. 22 references. 

540. Leviton, Dan. A course on death education and suicide 
prevention: Implications for health education. Journal of the 
American College Health Association, 19(4):217-220, 1971. 

A course dealing with the subject of death, the organizational 
features of this type of course, and a list of toninc aic presented. 
Most of the students attending the sessions were on the graduate 
level. An all-day field trip to the Johns Hopkins University's fel- 
lowship program in suicide studies was included in the course. 
Suicide which was once, and even now in some areas, regarded as 
punishable by law, is discussed here as a way of coping with a 
situation, and even though more efficient and less destructive ways 
are available, the would-be suicide may not know of this alterna- 
tive. As more students see the relevance of death education to 
health education, and the taboos are removed from the subject of 
death, they would be more willing to discuss their own personal 
problems. A crisis intervention center has been established at the 
University of Maryland for this purpose. Supportive counseling is 
seen as a needed facility for people in trouble. Some research ques- 
tions related to death, which have been selected as relevant, are 
enumerated. 7 references. 

541. Lev^. , Norman J. E 1 uso do drogas en adolescentes. [The 
use of drugs by adolescents ] Neurologia-Neurocirugia- 
Paiquiatria (Mexico), ll(4):297-305, 1970, 

In an attempt to understand why many young people use drugs, 
social issues, family relationships, and the difficult adolescent 
stage of development are explored as contributing factors. Four 
principal ways of escaping anxiety are suggested: rationalization; 
denial; avoidance of all situations; thoughts, and feelings that dis- 
perse it; or narcotizing it with alcohol, sex, diverse activities, and 
drugs. Reasons for using barbiturates, amphetamines, LSD, mari- 
juana, opium, and other hallucinogens are discussed. 

542. Levy, S., and Guttman, L. Worry, fear, and concern dif- 
ferentiated. Israel Annals of Psychiatry and Stated Disci- 
plines (Jerusalem), 14(3):21 1-228, 1976. 

Data on urban adults in Israel one-half year after the Yom Kip- 
pur war, and previous data on Israel high school students enable 
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differentiation among worry, fear, and concern, and reveal the 
relationship of these behaviors to coping with the mental stress of 
the situation. Questionnaires concerned the following topics on 
sources of possible stress: the security, political, and economic situ- 
ation of Israel; economic situation of self and family; health of self 
and family; terrorist activities throughout the country; terrorist 
activities in the neighborhood; and fighting ability of Israels de- 
fence forces. Although data were not available for worry, fear, and 
concern on each topic, sufficient overlapping was found to exist to 
establish the following: ( 1 ) There is a U-shaped or J-shaped curve 
of regression of (instrumental) concern about the topics (subjects 
least worried and most worried tend to discuss the topic more); (2) 
the scattergram of fear and worry is triangular (both regressions 
are monotonous and heteroscedastic; fear is a sufficient but not a 
necessar> condition for worry; those very fearful are very worried; 
but those very worried need not be fearful); (3) background charac- 
teristics, such as sex, age, education, income, country of origin and 
city of residence, tend to correlate little with the extent of worry 
and fear; and (4) feelings of being able to cope with the stressing 
situation are little related to feelings of fear and of worry. The con- 
clusion was a proposed definition for the universe of items of atti- 
tudinal stress reactions, where "worry" appears as an affective 
attitude while "fear" may be a cognitive or an instrumental atti- 
tude. 8 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

543. Lewis, Gertrude M. "I am— I want— I need": Preadoles- 
cents look at themselves and their values. Childhood Educa- 
tion, 46(4):1 86- 194, 1970. 

A survey of 5,000 Connecticut school children throws light on 
the problems of 10- to 13-year-olds, Approximately 2,000 children 
are reflected in this report. Females were disturbed by matura- 
tion and signs of puberty, both early and late. Preadolescents desire 
to understand body development, body function, peer relation- 
ships, and family relationships. This drive is manifested actively 
wherever and whenever possible. The evidence clearly shows that 
preadolescents are not placid and unconcerned, but keenly aware 
of situations threatening their well-being. They desire to have the 
love and trust of their parents and yearn for opportunities to talk 
with peers and adults and to receive honest answers. They wish to 
be assured of steady development as competent people. 

544, Liehelrau, Gerhard. Fsychologische Aspekte zur ar- 
beitspadagogischer Forderung erziehungsschwieriger Ju- 
gendlicher. [Psychological aspects for work-paedagogical 
furtherance of difficult-to-educate youth.] Praxis der Kinder- 
psychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 17(1), 11-20, 1968. 
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Neglected and rlcLnt youths cannot cope with the demands of 
industrial -obs mainly because of personality structure. Therefore, 
after diag. sis and working cond-tions are adjusted to the psycho- 
dispositiona conditions, work must have motivational power 
Physical work is one of the mean« f develop personality It is 
hoped that a theory will oe developed putting the complex dynam- 
ics of this process into perspective and suggesting -/ays of teach- 
ing. 49 references. (Copyright 1968, the American Psychological 
Association, Inc.) 

545. Liggio, F. L'apprendimento intermodal? negli insuffi- 
cient! mentali. [Crossmodal transfer in mental retard->*es.J 
Lavoro Neuropsichiatrico (Roma), 42(22>:831-850, 1968. 

The capacity of the cross-modal transfer of learning i ; studied in 
a sample of 132 mental defectives of both sexes, between the ages 
of 6 and 12. with values of IQ between 40 and 87, measured by 
means of the Terman-Merril (Form L.) scale of level. Some find- 
ings were: (!) A close relationship exists between the degree of 
mental defectiveness and difficulty in direct learning; (2) the ca- 
pacity of the cross-modal transfer of learning, with certain fairly 
wide limits, is not necessarily influenced by the degree of mental 
defectiveness; (3) IQ capacity is strictly dependent upon the ability 
to name a geometrical form learned through association with a 
reward, as distinct from that learned without anv association with 
a reward; (4) not one of the sheets having an IQ higher than 66 
was found incapab e of cross-modal transfer of learning (0 percent 
of 68 cases, as compared with 17.18 percent of 64 cases); (5) the 
incapacity .»f . ross-. nodal transfer of learning is independent of 
the presence of data -xp; ossive of prevalent disgeneticity or prev- 
alent acquired cerebropathy. From a consideration of these facts 
together with a series of findings related to the comparative neu- 
roanatomophysiology, it may be deduced that the development of 
the capacity to associate verbal symbolic patterns with the percep- 
tive patterns of the objects depends on the functionality of par ->u- 
!ai ar.alomical structures, which are present in the normal nu.. an 
brain, absent or scarcely outlined in that of the primates, under- 
developed (.n a vanab!" sense) in disg.netic mentally deft lives 
and impaired in cerebropathic mental defectives in relation to the 
location and intensity of the injuries. 20 references. (Journal ab- 
stract mor^fied) 



546. Lipowski, Z.J. Physical illness, the individual and the 
coping processes. Psychiatry in Medic in-, 1(2):91-102, 1970. 

Ways arc discussed in which people cope with the stress and 
challenges of disease. A tentative framework for conceptualization 
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of this aspect of illness behavior is presented. \ brief discussion of 
the major determinants of copmg is given. The latter include intra- 
personal, disease-related, and environmental variables. Coping be- 
havior is a resultant of multiple factors reflecting a patient s spe- 
cific dispositions as well as characteristics of his total situation 
during a given episode of illness and its different phases. The way 
in which the patient copes with his illness spells the difference 
between optimum recovery or psychological invalidism. It is the 
doctor's task to recognize his patient's mode of coping and help 
him employ the most adaptive and effective coping strategies. 34 
references. (Journal abstract modified) 

547. Lirette, William L.; Palmer. Robert L.: Ibarra, Jesse D.; 
Kroening, Paul M.; sad Gaines, Richard K. Management of 
patients with terminal cancer. Postgraduate Medicine, 46(6): 
145-149. 1969. 

A panel discussion of the problems associated with care of ter- 
minal cancer patients emphasizes some of the little things that can 
be done to make the remainder of their lives as pleasant and *igni- 
fied as possible. The physician should try to generate a feeling of 
hope, and the patient, already highly anxious, should not be iso- 
lated. He should be restrict *d as little as possible by intravenous 
tubes and other devices. Proper adjustment of eyeglasses and der - 
tures should not be overlooked; attention to these things can also 
c* .bute to the creation of a hopeful atmosphere X-ra>s can be 
t: effectively in many ways other than treatment of tumors and 
much can be done to direct the ultimate cause of death so that it 
will be easier. Of primary importance, however, is the physi lan's 
own reaction to death; it should permit him to give freely of him- 
self to the terminal patient. 

548. Litmpn, Robert F. Suicide prevention: Evaluating effec- 
tiveness Life-Threatening Behavior, 1(3):155-162, 1971. 

Methods for evaluating the quality of crisis intervention services 
for suicidal individuals are being developed and th* efforts of the 
suicide prevention center of Los Angeles are described. Outcome 
studies, using suicide rates as criteria, present a challenge for the 
next decade. The problem of uncontrolled variability in the defini- 
tion, certification, and reporting of suicides remains a cri* ' me. 
Case reports and followup studies indica* ■ that some 1 ; ^ are 
being saved by present crisis interventio; techniques, but these 
services are as yet rudimentary, compared with the total suicide 
prob"'>m Among tk> research findings that have not yet been in- 
tegrated into practice is that the suicide (and potenti ! suic.de) 
populations are collections of heterogeneous, somet:ru?s unrelated 
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subpopulations. Specific suicide prevention efforts, together with 
appropriate measures of effectiveness, should be designed for each 
of these subpopulations. Presently developed suicide prevention 
centers may find a new role as the essential support structures for 
imaginative and innovative outreach and treatment programs that 
go beyond standard current approaches 14 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

549. Litman, Robert L, and Tabachnick, Norman. Psycho- 
analytic theories of suicic' \ In: Fourth International Confer 
encefor Suicide Preventk >,os Angeles: Delmar Publishing 
Co., 1968. pp. 277-285. 

There is presently no complete psychological theory of suicide, 
through clarification has Urn provided by psychoanalytic con- 
cepts and observations. Freud theorized that suicidal behavior re- 
sults from the interaction of the life instinct and death instinct in a 
complex, hierarchical psychic structure, with everyone somewhat 
vulnerable to suicide because of the demands of civilization. Addi- 
tionally n periods of great stress, the individual mav regress to 
the ex! .me helplessness of the ego in infancy and let himself die. 
In structural terms, the adult ego consists of an "action set'" and a 
number of Mibselves." with a tendency to ego fragmentation in 
states of emotional crisis and exhaustion, during which suicidal 
subselves may emerge temporarily >n control of the psychic appa- 
ratus for action. There is an unsoK problem of how to predict 
wnich potentially suicidal patients wi actually act out their suici- 
dal fantasies. Psychoanalysts have noted the existence of specific 
suicide mechanisms involving the breakdown of ego defend and 
release of increased destructive instinctual energy. The suicide 
plan is particularly important in transforming a suicidal fantasy 
into an act. Adaptationally, suicidal phenome* . frequently repre- 
sent a failure of adaptation, with a simultaneous attempt to achieve 
a new and better adaptation Pecentlv. metabolites associated with 
effective reactions have been -Ii-umtred in the brain. There are 
now possibilities of correlating neurophysiology and psychology 
through studies of physiological chemistry and an expanded in- 
stinct theory 2t> references 



550. Littrier. Ner. Violence as a syn,,*tom of childhood emo- 
tional illness. Child Welfare, 7>1(4):208~2I9, 1972. 

Violent behavior in children and ad( lescents as a symptom of 
emotional illnvss is d^euwd. Some of the reuses of violence are: 
(1) the tendency to translate violent feeling .uto violent behavior 
is programmed into the individual: (2) a predisposing factor to 
irrational violent behavior exists, and («) a precipitating factor 
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triggers the violent behavior. As a society, we are failing to diag- 
nose and treat the disease of irrational violence ;n it* formative 
stages m eniidren, doing little to root out the causes of injustice in 
America, and doing little to change th° violent models that society 
presents to children. We must ascertain what the emotionally dis- 
turbed child needs, devise ways for meeting his individual needs, 
and develop aggressive methods for seeking help for him. 

551. Liu, B Y. Helping the sick child to cope with the stress of 
hospitalization. Journal of Nursing (Taipei), 22(l):30-35, 1975. 

Helping the sick child to cope with the stress of hospitalization 
depends upon the hospital staffs understanding the child's view of 
hospitalization. Sick children easily experience fear, anxiety, and 
illusions in hospitals. Methods to help sick children cope with the 
stress of hospitalization are different at each age level. Baby stage 
involves environmental reaction; therefore, it is better fo*" the 
mother to room with the child. Infant stage involves regression 
which is caused by separation from mother and immobilization. 
Therefore, it :^ helpful to have the parents stay with the staff to 
help explain the treatment procedures. Preschool ages involve 
physical aggression and verbal aggression; therefore, sufficient 
explanation of the treatment is necessary. Children of school age 
experience psychological reactions including a sense of inferiority; 
therefore, they need specialized help with their psychological prob- 
lems. 14 references. 

552. Lohman, Joseph D. Cultural Patterns in Urban Schools: 
A Manual for Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967. 

A manual is presented for teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors involved with primary and secondary grade school pupils from 
various racial and cultural backgrounds. The problems of Negro 
pupils living in slum areas dominate. Classroom and general school 
problem situations are evaluated under the following gross topics; 
the teaching of values to pupils with cultural differences; tht fac- 
tor of the pupil's self-image in classroom situations; the re^tion of 
culturally different and merely individualistic pupils to the estab- 
lished school process; the conflict between adolescents and adult 
authority; and the relation of the school to iife experience. Within 
each of the categories, stories are presented which exemplify prob- 
lems encountered by pupils, teachers, and school officers. Each 
story is followed by a set of questions designed to discover particu- 
lar issues or to examine elements of behavior contained in the 
general problem. Evtry *t of questions is followed by a commen- 
tary. Digests of pertinent reading matter are included. 32 
references 
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553. Long, Nicholas. Helping children cope with feelings. 
Childhood Education, 45(7):367-372, 1969. 

Teaching is beginning and maintaining open communication, 
and it is helping the child oveiccme anxiety and frustration. In 
helping the disturbed child, the concepts of decoding, labeling, 
and redirecting behavior are important. In decoding, verbal con* 
munication must be understood as a mask, and sensitivity to non- 
verbal communication must be used to understand the child. When 
the teacher can communicate, he should label the child's feeling 
and then accept those feelings honestly. The ways of redirecting 
behavior are to allow the ventilation of the child's emotions, to 
develop the child's skills, and to give the child verbal insights. 
Case histories validate this concept which enables the child to feel 
more at ease with himself and with society. While man has con- 
quered space, he still has far to go to understand and appreciate 
the excitement and richness of his inner self. Teachers, parents, 
and other adults who have the capacity to empathize with children 
provide them with the necessary emotional booster that will ena- 
ble them to travel in that inner world with ease and comfcrt. 

554. Loo, Russell Mun Yu. The effects of projected conse- 
quences and overt behavior rehearsal on assertive behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 72-6988 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 108 pp. 

Effects of an addition to the McFall and Bridges Overt Behav- 
ioral Rehearsal (CBR) Program were evaluated. The new compo- 
nent, the projected consequences (PC), consisted of in situ reac- 
tions by another to the assertive behavior of the role player. Sub- 
jects who we.e assigned to OBR. PR, or control (C) groups had 
larger nonu^sertive than assertive scores on the Conflict Resolu- 
tion Inventory (CRI). Posttraining assessment revealed that both 
treatment groups performed more assertively and had higher as- 
Ttive scores on the CRI than did the C group. Treatment groups 
recorded greater increases in refusal behavior and greater de- 
creases in compl'ance. The only significant difference between 
treatment groups was on the individualized assessment of refusal 
behavior, with the PC group reporting a higher frequency of re- 
fusals. Atfollowup. treatment groups -naintained their superiority 
to controls but there were no significant differences between treat- 
ment groups. (Journal abstract modified) 

555. Looft, William R. Vocational aspirations of second-grade 
girls. Psychological Reports, 28(l):241-242, 1971. 

Vocational interests of aspirations of second-grade girls were 
determined from two different perspectives: ( 1 ) their desired occu- 
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pational goals; and (2) their realistic expectations regarding their 
occupational goals. To the first question most girls nominated voca- 
tions which were sex role stereotyped and altruistic (nurse and 
teacher were most common); to the second question, ss tended to 
(1) repeat their original response; (2) change their expectation to 
becoming mothers and housewives; or (3) express that they did not 
know what they wouid be. The findings suggest that sex role ex- 
pectations pertaining to vocational aspirations are acquired and 
solidified far sooner than the time when the individual actually 
has to begin to make decisions regarding his adult life. 5 referen- 
ces. (Author abstract modified) 

556. Lowenberg, June S. The coping behaviors of fatally ill 
adolescents and their parents. Nursing Forum, 9(3):269-287, 
1970. 

The development of guidelines that will enable nurses to iden- 
tify coping behaviors of fatally ill adolescents and their parents and 
to intervene in relation to them is discussed. Two categories of 
coping behavior are: (1) approach behaviors, aimed at coping with 
the realities at hand; and (2) avoidance (denial* behaviors, directed 
toward the existence of these realities. At certain stages in fatal 
illness, defensive activity is seen as common and adaptive, often 
permitting the patient to live with his illness. Unless reality is 
fac?d, hov/ever, the death itself will come as too great a shock. To 
work through their grief, the patient and his fanily must abandon 
'Jenial mechanisms at least partially. Two lists of behavior indices, 
one including manifestations of avoidance coping and the other of 
approach coping, can serve to help nurses assess where the patient 
and family are in the grief process. It »s believed that a nurse 
should attempt to alter the denial pattern of coping only if it se- 
verely impairs necessary functioning. A case history illustrates 
how a nurse can a.- ust a parent to move more rapidly toward 
approach patterns of coping, 7 references. 

557. Lowenthal, Marjorie Fiske; Thurnher, Majda; and 
Chiriboga, DaviH. Four Stages of Life: A Comparative Study 
of Women and Men Facing Transitions. San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1975. 

Some of the common status transitions of adult life are analyzed 
from a systematic psychosociological viewpoint. Four groups of 
men and women are studied as they face transitions, such as leav- 
ing a home, having a family, the child leaving home, and retiring. 
The impact of sex roles, family relationships, friendship patterns, 
and mental health responses to strops were assessed. A new model 
of adaptath, ' • H on psychologies! r * ^t:ls a nl dtf.cits is de- 
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vised, while four stress types are delineated. It was discovered that 
coping patterns varied more by sex than by age groups of the same 
sex; and that childhood deprivation continues to influence some 
women at all stages. Suggested boundaries for further research 
are also set. 

558. Lowenthal, Marjorie Fiske, and Chiriboga, David. 
Social itress and adaptation: Toward a life-course perspective. 
In: E^dorfer, C, ed. The Psychology of Adult Development 
and Aging. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Associ- 
ation 1973. pp. 281-310. 

A life course perspective on the relationship be* veen stress and 
adaptation holds promise for understanding the dynamics of the 
aging process. A life cycle approach to problems of stress and 
adaptation requires three concepts: the time dimensions of stress; 
the individual's perceptions of stress and of his social networks; 
:nd a flexible process orientation to the adaptive domain. Recent 
stress correlates more highly with morale than with psychological 
resources and deficits. Cumulative stress correlates highly with 
the adaptive equation but not with morale. There is less of a rela- 
tionship between perceived stress and morale than between per- 
ceived stress and psychological resources and deficits. Often the 
happiest preret*rees are those who rank low on resources and def- 
icits. The more complex and gifted prerettrees are not as happy as 
they face life in which the absence of social demands may bjcome 
a genuine stress. 89 references. 

559. Luban-Plozza, B. Familie als "Risikofaktor." [The fam- 
ily as a risk factor.] Medizinische Welt (Stuttgart), 23(46)- 
1712-1716,1972. 

Certain psychotic and neurotic (including psychosomatic) d 3vel- 
opments in cnildren are discussed, which can be traced otck to 
family conditions such as: neglect by the mother or rejection by a 
domineering mother figure; a tyrannical father; infantile parent 
figures; general family neuroticisms; or to some defector illness in 
a family member. A defect in the parents, in certain developmen- 
tal stages of the child, may lead to a particular type of family 
conflict; the child will then seek, and find, new groups to replace 
the family. Confrontation therapy is discussed as a possible treat- 
ment for sibling conflicts. The therapist deals with the group as a 
whole to observe their interactions. To manage puberty ~ge child- 
ren with psychosomatic syndrome, all the participating factors 
must be considered. When sensitization and chronicity have al- 
ready set in, milieu therapy is mandatory. Often, attitudes and 
emotional reactions are transmitted from parent to child; should 
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some character defect be recognized and corrected in the parent, 
there is a good chance that this will be reflected in the children. 
The general practitioner is in a good position to apprise the con- 
ditions and is therefore the logical person to adopt ;^ophylactic 
measures against neurotic developments. 

560. Lubin, Albert J. A boy's view of Jesus. Psychoanalytic 
Study of the ( ild. 14:163-168, 1959. 

An attempt is made to explain how a combination of life circum- 
stances resulted in the highly overdetermined identification with 
Jesus in the case of a man whose homosexuality, work, and social 
life were all carried out under the unconscious aegis of such an 
identification. The identification with Jesus, which apparently de- 
veloped during the latter part of the latency period and early ado- 
lescence, appears to have been an important bridge betwien the 
self-images of childhood and the ego identity of early adulthood. 
His identification with his martyred mother became absorbed into 
that of the martyred, bleeding Jesus. This may also have contrib- 
uted to the fact that he felt feminine but did not appear or act 
feminine. His identification with his dying brother, cnerished and 
b-loved by his mother, was similarly absorbed into the xigure of 
Jesus. His identification with his sadistic father and his guilt for 
his brother's death were denied, while simultaneously his maso- 
chistic sexual development was justified. His identification with 
Jesus was a way of rationalizing libidinal gratification and elabo- 
rating defensive mechanisms and had adaptive functions as well. 
12 references. 

561. Luce, Gay Gaer. Body Time. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1971. 

The relationships between time and human life are discussed. It 
is suggested that man is on a preprogramed time schedule which 
affects his every act awl reaction. The symptoms of illness, re- 
sponse to medication, learning acuity, job performance, are all 
related to the hour of the day and functional timing of such things 
as body temperature, cell formation, sleep patterns, strecs adapta- 
tion, and performance output. It is apparent that the hum -n vari- 
ability pattern becomes predictable. Such predictability has the 
potential of sponsoring extremely important programs in preven- 
tive medicine, health maintenance, work performance, accidents 
and absenteeism, fatigue control, and learning facilitation. (Jour- 
nal abstract modified) 

562. Lukoff, Irving Faber, and Whiteman, Martin. The 
Social Sources of Adjustment to Blindness. New York: Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, 1970. 
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A study focused primarily on the social forces that determine or 
influence the adaptive patterns of the blind, with a secondary ob- 
jective of determ ning whether the blind institute a viable group 
with its own form and structure. The blind are classified on an 
independence-dependence continu im. Findings indicate that class 
position as well as standards with respect to the dependence- 
independence orientation, influence behavioral outcomes As to 
whether the blind constitute a viable group, the conclusion is that 
there is an identifiable blind community, but not all of the blind 
identify with it. Some are wholly identified with the sighted com- 
munity, and some straddle the two communities. Membership 
group preferences are determined by such factors as onset of blind- 
ness, attendance or nonattendance at schools for the blind, social 
class origin, family expectations, and degree of residual vision. 

563. Lumry, Gayle; Braatz. Gcrdon; and Cedarleaf, Cherry. 
A further look at the Vietnam era veteran. Newsletter for Re- 
search in Psychology, 12(4):13-14, 1970. 

The clinical records of a group of Vietnam veterans under the 
age of 27 were analyzed as part of research involving modification 
of Veterans Administration psychiatric procedures to meet the 
needs of the younger patient. Results indicate that most of the 
emotional difficulties of these young men do not arise as a reaction 
to military service (although perhaps accentuated by this expe- 
r:ence). but are directly related to the various levels of late adoles- 
cent maturation that these patients had attained before entering 
service. Problems arising in the areas of socialization, educational 
and vocational achievement, interpersonal and family relation- 
ships, and psychosexual development are all evidences of imma- 
turity of these patients. The current more passively oriented pro- 
grams may be appropriate for the middle-aged patient but do not 
meet the needs of the younger patient. What appears to be ne-ded 
is a very innovative approach which vi!l provide these patients 
wuh skilled, psychiatrically oriented assistance in learning to 
hand e the experiences of everyday living, to make use of educa- 
tional anr /ocational opportunities, and to enhance the ability to 
function i a mature and productive manner. Necessary at the 
present time is the availability to V.A. patients of a full range of 
psychiatric facilities, including inpatient hospital treatment, par- 
tia hospitalization, treatment-oriented community living centers 
and crisis intervention centers. (Author abstract modified) 

564. Lurie, Abraham, and Ron, Harold. Self-help in an after- 
care socialization program. Mental Hygiene, 55(4):467-472, 

1 *j 4 1 . 
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Kmohasis on self-help in the Hillside Hospital-Educational Alli- 
ance Aftercare Demonstration Project enabled the vast majority 
of 42 young adults, previously hospitalized for 1 year with serious 
schizophrenic illness, to maintain or improve their posihospital 
levels of status role adjustment. In a community center setting and 
under the guidance of professional social workers and others, group 
counseling and group activities, together with crisis intervention 
when necessary, channeled participants' self-help component 
toward achievement of greater ego strength. 4 references. (Jour- 
nal abstract) 

565. Lynn, David B, C urvilinear relation between cognitive 
functioning and distance of child from parent of the same sex. 
Psychological Review, 76(2):236-240, 1969. 

The basic hypothesis in this paper is: The child's cognitive func- 
tioning is related curvilinearly to the distance of the child from the 
parent of the same sex Such cognitive functioning is best exempli- 
fied by field independence and problem-solving skills. The hypo- 
theses presented below follow from the basic hypothesis. (1) males 
are better problem solvers and more field independent than fe- 
males; (2) hoys with distant fathers lend to be poor problem solvers 
and to be field dependent; (3) girls with moderately distant moth- 
ers are better problem solvers and more field independent than 
girls with closer mothers; (4) with the father unusually close to the 
boy and the mother relatively distant from thegirl. the superiority 
of males in problem solving and field independence is lost; (5) with 
the father extremely close to the boy and the mother relatively 
distant from the girl, boys are inferior to giH- in problem solving 
and are more field dependent. 17 references. (Author abstract) 

566. Maddox, George L. Some correlates of differences in 
self-assessment of health status among the elderly. Journal of 
Gerontology, 1<(2):180-185, 1962, 

An 'nvestigation was made of selected correlates of differences 
m self-assessment of health among 251 noninstitutionalized elderly 
-ubjects The subjects, aged 60-94, were assessed on: (1) subjective 
estimate^ of health siatus: (2) objective health status; (3) placement 
iii the social structure; and \\) indicators of preoccupation with 
health and poor adjustment to environment The following tenta- 
ti\e conclusions seem warranted The objective state of an elderly 
persons health is the most important single determinant of his 
self-assessment of health status Pessimism about one's health sta- 
tus a*- reflected in overcstimation of poor health is associ*uec with 
a general anxiety about health and ooor adjustment to the envir- 
onment, while optimism about one's health is associated with the 
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absence of these two characteristics. Despite the importance of 
objective health status in determining self-assessments of health, 
placement ir i the social structure is also related to optimism and 

sTatus'ol? h f lth '/t rtiCUlariy the factors of i .nJLSS 
^ and those with higher status are more likely 

t?J Z\ t0 t be L °PV m . ,8t,c about their health. Social factors seem 
™S ^ n 6 deV ' ant self -^ments of health more among 
subjects medically assessed to be in good health than those med* 

enlirg^d) *"* " references - < Auth °r abstract 

567. Maloof, Bruce Arthur. Alcohol, stress and coping- An 
exammation of the differential impact of alcohol on the ability 
of alcoholics and nonalcoholics to cope with a stressful situa- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Plich • 
University Microfilms, No. 75-16090 (HC, $13.50; MF, $5). 

The differential impact of alcohol on the personal economy of 
alcouobcs and nonalcoholics was examined, and the relevance of 

SSLSlST t0 the , paradigm of stress and copin * P r °P° Sed bv 

Richard Lazarus was demonstrated, offering a new perspective for 
understanding the dynamics of alcoholics. It was hypothesTzed that 
a echo ,cs would report higher levels of ^!SSSl^ r 
alcohol-free conditions, but report lower levels than nonalcoholics 
after consuming alcohol. The stress stimulus was the Cold Pressor 
lest and methods of stress induction and recording of reactions 
were those standardized by Ernest Hilgrad. Statistical analyses of 
the data support the conclusion that drinking helps alcoholics cope 
with stress by influencing their cognitive appraisal of stimuli. The 
exact nature of this influence was reasoned to be alcohol's effect on 
an alcoholic s perception of the balance of power between harm- 

ES2«ff ' and his C0Mnterharm resources - (Jou ™ al ab - 

568. Mandelbaum, Arthur, and Wheeler, Mary Ella The 

TL amng ?» d f f f tiVC ChUd t0 parents - In: Sourcebook in 
383-3*9 P * ychol °m Bost « n: Houghton Mifflin, 1987. pp. 

A range of parental reactions to their defective children is set 
forth, based on the experience of the Children's Service of the 
Menn.ngcr ri lnic . A brief sketch of SCQrnM ^ 

mjf treatment of defective persons in the past is given. Parental 
attitudes often include apprehension, a tendency to be suspicious, 
a preference for diagnosis of functional difficulty, and a range of 
behaviors ,n which the child plays a role in conflict between his 
parents. Defense patterns include withdrawal, adoption of another 
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chiid, and attribution of blame to spouse, family of spouse, or sib- 
lings. Parental resistance to accepting the findings of the clinic 
makes difficulties for caseworkers. Consistent warmth and em- 
pathy by the caseworker are needed to overcome parental 
resistance. 

569. Manderscheid, R. Mental health and the future Futures, 
8(4):331, 1976. 

The application of modeling and technology could improve em- 
pirical theories of mental health. Biochemical indices, such as en- 
zymes and catecholamines, may provide precise, pancultural stress 
standards. These indices will serve as adjuncts to clinical screen- 
ing and will permit quantitative evaluation of different types of 
therapy. When used in conjunction with measures of the psychoso- 
cial environment, biochemical indicators may discern person- 
environment fit or mismatch. This technology could be designed 
for use on a large scale. A likely outcome will be a greater empha- 
sis on preventive health care: brief courses at home, school, and 
work are likely to improve the ability to cope with stress. 

570. Manderscheid, R.W.; Silbergeld, S.; and Dager, E.Z. 
Alienation: A response to stress. Journal of Cybernetics, 5(1): 
1975. 

Contemporary stress paradigms provide one basis for develop- 
ing a systems theory that specifies causal linkages between social 
structure, alienation, and perceptual style. Within the proposed 
theory, five alienation syndromes serve as alternate methods of 
coping with psychological and physiobiochemical stress reactions. 
Stress levels derive from the countervailing influences of resources 
and social-structural stressors. The cognitive component of each 
alienation syndrome feeds back cybernetically to reduce psycho- 
logical stress, while the affective component operates in an equiv- 
alent manner to reduce physiobiochemical stress. Jointly, the two 
components also condition perceptual style. To reduce alienation, 
interventions that enhance resources are suggested for the inter- 
mediate range future. Planned changes to eliminate structural 
stressors are vieued as long-range efforts requiring future 
research. 

571. Mann, Philip A. Residential mobility as an adaptive ex- 
perience. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 
39<l):37-42, 1972. 

A study explores the effects of residential mobility on the adap- 
tation of college studenLs. Derivations t'rom ecological theory pre- 
dict that high residential mobility will contribute to the develop- 
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Sivl f r Complexit >'- flex.bility, and autonomy by provid- 
ex JrZT °/ e5 ; perience - Hi * h residential^ mobile students are 

thTln adapt D6tter to the Stress - novelt y- a " d complexity of 
the college environment. Situational and chronic anxiely scales 
classroom preference questionnaire, and the Omnibus Personal^ 

^"t" T r , e adm,n ! stered to a sample of college students who 
were clas hed as to the.r residential and social mobility. High 

S^Th I m ° b,,e f d6ntS rePOrt6d 1688 anxie * than >ow y mobfle 
d£2S aC , Ute s,tuat,ons and ™ Tronic measures. Resi- 

gn m vT? D y d ! d n0t aff6Ct ClaSSr00m Preferences, but social 

wit£ Z tit f °" the PerS ° nality measures were cons istent 
w th the theoretical expectat.ons for males, but not for females 

miwiP . 6 ■ u y m ° bile maleS differed from low residential 
mobile males in be.ng more intellectually oriented, placing more 

ItZTrZTZZi^^ and in — - 

The.Mannoni Method, derived from the theoretical concepts of 
Jacques Lacan, ,s set forth. The conceptual basis of the work res?s 
.r. some measure on some of Melanie Klein's formulations with 

S t g °°i an H d ^ ° bjeCtS and to a " aCCelerated timetable or 
infantile psychic development. It is asserted that only a structural 
approach leads to an understanding of psychosis. ^.TaW 
exclusively on the ideational contents of parents' and child's un- 

oTeZn^ ana ' ySt mUa [ inC ' Ude th * Parents in the 
« I trZl ° f uncover ! n « their fantasies and must deal with sev- 
er* transferences and must further define his own role in the 
fantasy world of the parents. Case reports reveal sensitivity e ift 

£2!"^ CaPaCity f ° r f ° rthright -'Criticism an steadSs 
dedication to patients. 

5 ™ M a oz. B enjami n; Dowty, Nancy; Antonovsky, Aaron- 
and Wusenbeek, Henricus. Female attitudes to menopause! 
Social Psychiatry (Berlin), 5(l):35-40, 1970. 

This study was intended to explore the responses of a broad 
range of women to the changes of climacterium. As a pilot study it 
was guided only by the general expectation that a woman's rl 
\ men0pause would be influenced by her response to ear- 
lier p Syc hosexual events. Fifty-five women of diverse ethnic ori- 
gins part.c.pated ,n semistructured psychiatric interviews. The 

it"?* SUbjeCt ' S a " itude toward her femininity, 
her psychosexual history, menopause, and toward the family and 

social problems associated with this age. Response to menopause 

was coded on a 3-point ordinal scale, ranging from mixed-podtive 
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to mixed-negative. The association of 11 independent variables to 
the response to menopause was tested for the population as a whole 
with controlling for *th:iic:ty. Of the IX independent variables, 
only 1 was associated with a positive response to menopause: a 
lack of desire for additional children, among the Oriental-Arab 
group. Categories in 9 of the 11 independent variables tend to be 
associated with z negative attitude toward menopause but the pat- 
tern ot association does not support the general expectation thr.t a 
history of successful response to earlier psychosexual experiences 
is predictive of a positive response to menopause. The findings, 
though drawn from a small sample, indicate that this relationship 
is more complex than is generally suggested. 14 references. (Jour- 
nal abstract) 

574. Maoz f B.; Wijsenbeek, H.; Dowty, N.; and Antonovsky, 
A. The perception of climacterium in five ethnic groups in 
Israel. In: Miller, L., ed. Fourth International Congress of 
Social Psychiatry: Abstract of Papers. Jerusalem: AH V A Co- 
operative, 1972. p. 164. 

In an abstract of a paper presented at the Fourth Internationa! 
Congress of Social Psychiatry, the perception of the climacterium 
in five ethnic groups in Israel is discussed. The groups represented 
a traditional-modern continuum as follows: Arab villagers— tra- 
ditional; Persian Jews, North African Jews, and Turkish Jews- 
transitional; and European Jews-modern. In each of the five 
groups, a random sample of women aged 45 to 54 was selected. A 
total of 1,148 women were interviewed, using a detailed psychoso- 
cial questionnaire. In three open questions, the women were asked 
what in their opinion were the most important, the best, ana the 
worst aspects of climacterium. They were then requested to say to 
what extent they agreed with 23 items relating to consequences of 
climacterium and middle-age (12 positive and 11 negative). In a 
further question, they were asked to what extent menopause was 
important to them. The data showed that menopause and the age 
of climacterium were perceived mostly in a mixed way. The same 
women perceived some things as losses and some things as gains. 
Results concerning the perception of climacterium are described, 
especially as the;, relate to ethnic differences. (Author abstract 
modified) 

575 Maragos, George D.; Greene, Charles* A.; and Mitchell, 
John R. Adolescents and "street" drug abuse: A scientific ex- 
hibit. Nebraska Medical Journal, 58(2):34-36, 1973. 

Th? various street drugs are presented according to their effects, 
inc idence of use. and negative reactions experienced due to a com- 
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bination of strong chemical effects and underlying psychological 
problems of the users. The user is motivated by curiosity, social 
pressures, rebellion against authority, escape from society or emo- 
tional problems, challenging goals of the educational system, or by 
special psychological traits. LSD, mescaline, marijuana, amphet- 
amines, nutmeg, glue, toluene, gasoline, barbiturates, and heroin 
are discussed individually with respect to side effects, dosage and 
treatment. The following strategies are advised in the treatment 
of drug users: (1) a sympathetic, empathetic attitude; (2) reorien- 
tation of legalistic to public health approaches; (3) reestablishment 
ofjust credibility in former addicts; (4) availability of objective 
in >rtnation on drugs; (5) assignment of greater responsibility to 
adolescents in everyday activity. 16 references. 

576. Marcjan, Kazimierz; Cwiertnia, Teresa; and Wolak, 
7 W ^ n,kl stosow an'a cksypertyny w przewleklej schizo- 
fremi. [Oxypertine in the treatment of chronic schizophrenia ] 
rsychtatria Polska (Warszawa), 4(l):S3-67, 1970. 

Oxypertine was administered to 27 patients (9 women and 18 
me-.) ranging in age from 18 to 51 years; 24 of the patients had 
diagnoses of paranoid schizophrenia, 15 had marked symptoms of 
emotional deficiency and diminished activity, and 20 displayed 
delusions. Duration of illness had been from several months to 
about 20 years. Only 6 of the patients had been, admitted for the 
iirsttime; 21 had several admissions and had received treatment 
with neuroleptics, insulin, or electroconvulsant therapy. Oxyper- 
tine was applied orally in doses increased daily by 20 mg to 40 me- 
maxima! doses of 80 mg to 320 mg daily were used during 5 to 62 
days. The mental state of nine patients showed marked response 
consisting of improvement in activity, social adjustment and mood, 
and disappearance of delusions. Five patients showed only insig- 
nificant improvement, 11 did not respond, and 2 deteriorated Thp 
only side effect observed in nine patients was a mild Parkinson 
syndrome which was successfully controlled by means of Parko- 
pan or other anti-Ps-kinsor drugs. 14 references. (Journal ab- 
stract modified) 

577 Margolin, Joseph. The mental health of the disadvar'- 
aged In: Amos, W., ed. Counseling the Disadvantaged Youth. 

on?n« W C,iffSl New Jersey: Pr entice-Hall, 1968. pp. 
oO— 100. 

Theories regarding the mental health probkms of the poor and 
disadvantaged are described as related to the social and environ- 
mental conditions that breed disorders on a large scale. The dis- 
tinction is made that the poor are a group which has been and 
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continues to be subjected to the stresses of a society with which its 
members cannot cope and wherein they fall farther and farther 
behind in status and achievement. Characteristics of the disadvan- 
taged include unstable family conditions, unreliable social institu- 
tions, material deprivation, lack of sense of community, and inade- 
quate and distorted relations with the remainder of society. Using 
this concept of poverty, the social psychological variables affecting 
mental iliness are analyzed, using the social competence model 
derived from psychological studies. It is seen that in addition to 
the traits of apathy and hostility, the poor are also characterized 
by inadeouacy of intellectual, cognitive, and social skills that are 
necessar v to overcome their status. There is consequently a rela- 
tive downward occupational mobility accompanied by significant 
feelings of anxiety and stress. The starting point for an attack on 
the mental health problems of the poor, then, appears to be an 
alteration of the sociological, psychological, and educational com- 
ponents of the opportunity system that is not available to them. 
Such changes, in close association with methods that effect an 
improvement in social competence and upward mobility, can con- 
tribute significantly to the redaction in mental illness among such 
groups. 14 references. 

578. Maris, Ronald W. Deviance as therapy: The paradox of 
the self-destructive female. Journal of Health and Social Be- 
havior, 12(2):113-124, 1971. 

A research project was conducted to explore the idea that female 
suicide attempts and antecedent behavior such as sexual devia- 
tion, reactive depression, drug abuse, and stigmatiza* ion are most 
appropriately conceived of as partial self-destruction to the end of 
making life possible, not ending it. Many physicians and public 
health workers have assumed that sexual deviance, drug abuse, 
and suicide attempts are necessarily destructive to the individual 
deviant. On the contrary, an extension of Durkheim. Merton. and 
Erikson's theories of deviant adaptations to anomie suggests 'hat 
deviance is often therapeutic for the individual, as well as being 
useful in maintaining normative boundaries in the larger, nonde- 
viant community. Data are presented from a study of deviant fe- 
males in Baltimore. Maryland, in which sexual deviance, drug 
abuse, and suicide attempts are interpreted as coping mechanisms 
operating to preserve rather than cripple or end life. 28 referen- 
ces. (Journal abstract modified) 

579. Marler, Peter, and Gordon. Andrew. The social envir- 
onment of infant macaques. In: Glass, D., ed. Environmental 
Influences. New York: Rockefeller University Press, 1968. pp. 
113-129. 
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The idea of an unspe-:ific arousal system as a basic force for 
molding development of behavior in primates and other animals is 
discussed and the question is raised as to whether, in the absence 
of arousal, behavioral properties (such as clinging) could be elimi- 
nated. Another mechanism of behavioral development, action-spe- 
cific potential, is one of Konrad Lorenz's ideas on behavior motiva- 
tion. The sharing of infant care among some primates contributes 
.o the adjustment that the growing primate can reach within its 
social environment. The evidence in this context includes domi- 
nance behavior and the envelopment of feeding habits. In connec- 
tion with the latter, there is a great deal of variation among infants 
Vocal learning ability in nonhuman primates is unsuccessful but P 
not enough is known about the communicatory behavior to nass 
judgment. 53 references. 

580. Maslach, Christina. Emotional fatigue in health and 
social service professionals. Hvman Behavior, 5(9): 16-22, 
1976. 1 

Emotional detachment and fatigue inevitable to health and social 
service professionals who listen to troubled clients in helping roles 
are discussed as well as the detached and dehumanizing manner 
used in dealing with clients when "burnout" occurs. Observations 
of 200 professional workers suggest that: (1) Poor delivery of health 
care services results from cynical or* negative professional worker 
feelings; (2) emotional fatigue in professional workers correlates 
highly with alcoholism, mental illness, marital conflict, and sui- 
cide; (3) labeling patients commonly assists the emotional detach- 
ment from patients; and (4) psychosomatic illness commonly ac- 
companies this mental/emotional state. Suggestions for successful 
coping with stressful situations, including short breaks, are given. 

581. Mason, William A. Motivational factors in psychological 
development. In: Arnold, W., ed. Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation (1970). Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press 
1970. pp. 35-67. 

Psychosocial development is viewed with reference to two major 
developmental trends, each corresponding with a fundamental 
adaptive problem for the growing primate. The first trend is in- 
ferred from the filial contact-seeking behaviors. These are prea- 
dapted pattens which are dominant early in ontogeny and they 
provide th* bsjis for the adjustment to the mother. They are most 
likely to occur under conditions of high arousal, and their perfor- 
mance leads to arousal reduction. Arousal reduction provides the 
primary mechanism of reinforcement in the development of the 
infant's tie to the mother. The second major developmental trend 
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is inferred from exploitative behavior? such as social play, motor 
play, and investigatory activities. Exploitative behaviors are elic- 
ited by moderate increments of arousal (in an animal that is not in 
a ?tatt of excessive arousal) and their performance leads to further 
increments in arousal. Objects that elicit or sustain exploitative 
behaviors are effective reinforcers, and they are primary agents in 
moving the infant away from the mother and into the larger world. 
Insofar as the exploitative trend brings the growing primate into 
contact with other individuals, it creates the opportunities and the 
need for social learning. The syndrome of aberrations and defi- 
ciencies seen in primates raised in social isolation is viewed as a 
manifestation of these two major developmental trends, operating 
on reduced or altered environmental input. Similarly, the conse- 
quences of exposure to particular classes of social beings and to 
specific social behaviors are considered to depend on the interac- 
tion between these social factors and the current status of the 
developmental trends. 40 references. (Author abstract) 

582. Mason, William A. Early social deprivation in the non- 
human primates: Implications for human behavior. In: Glass, 
D., ed. Environmental Influences. New York: Rockefeller Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. pp. 70-101. 

The contribution of studies of the nonhuman primates to ques- 
tions of human conduct is discussed. The development of the pri- 
mate from infancy is described, and the infant primate is com- 
pared to the human infant in terms of slow development (helpless- 
ness, walking, dependence on mother). The adaptive properties of 
clinging and sucking are described, as well as vocalization. The 
shift from the mother-child relationship to a basic orientation 
toward the world oegins to emerge, and behavioral development is 
described. The effect of deprivation is analyzed, and typical be- 
havior patterns are described These include factors such as ab- 
normal posture, motivational disturbances, poor integration of 
motor patterns, and deficiencies in social communication. The the- 
sis that the living primates constitute a graded series in which the 
major features of behavioral development show a systematic trend 
is presented. 28 references. 

583. Masserman, Jules H. Animal and Human: Scientific 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Psychoanalysis. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1968. 

The relationship of ethology to psychoanalytic and psychody- 
namic theory is analyzed by 18 authors and 6 discussants. The 
coverage is divided into four sections, the first two dealing with 
animal studies on development and ethology with an emphasis on 
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nonhuman primate studies. The third section evaluates this infor- 
mation by determining the correlation or lack of it with human 
behavior and psychoanalytic concepts. Section four deals with clin- 
ical considerations such as cognition, thought, and affect in the 
organization of experience, comparative and experimental ap- 
proaches to behavior, and the role of the psychoanalyst in com- 
munity mental health centers. 

584. Masserman, Jules H. Is uncertainty a key to neuroti- 
genesis. Psychosomatic*, ll(5):391-402, 1970. 

The theme of this essay is in its questing title, to wit: Are aberra- 
tions of behavior induced by currently time-bound conflicts of 
motivation or adaptation, or does the underlying neurotigenic anx- 
iety arise from the organism's apprehension that impending events 
may exceed its powers of prediction and control. To reexamine the 
multiplex and frequently contradictory theories of neurogenesis 
in the light of their historical, clinical, and experimental develop- 
ment is a useful indoor diversion, provided that a scientific proposi- 
tion should be as simply formulated and as broadly applicable as 
possible. To state the basic theme of the opus: Doubts and trepida- 
tions about the capacities to predict and cope with important im- 
pending events are reflected in the physiosubjective effects called 
anxiety, and actuate various pseudoadaptations such as symbolic 
evasions, assertive rituals, recourse to nepenthics, regressive de- 
pendencies, reactive aggressions, dysaffective dereisms, and other 
complex attempts at mixed mastery and denial which, depending 
on the extent and duration of their deviation from v.u-»-«Pt cultural 
norms, are then labeled idiosyncratic, neurotic, sociopathic, and 
psychotic. 

585. Mattsson, Ake. Long-term physical illness in childhood: 
A challenge to psychosocial adaptation. Pediatrics, 50(5):801- 
811, 1972. 

Long-term disorders in childhood are discussed from the stand- 
point of the attendant psychological stresses and the related adap- 
tational techniques used by the child and his parents in their at- 
tempts to master negative and distressing emotions. The common 
causes for emotional stress associated with long-term illness are: 
malaise, pain, various physical symptoms, and reasons for illness- 
hospital admissions, nursing, and treatment procedures; changes 
in emotional climate; stress factors related to special chronic syn- 
dromes and psychological threats, such as lasting physical impair- 
ment, a shortened life expectancy, and interference with normal 
childhood activities. Coping mechanisms for dealing with these 
stresses involve the use of cognitive functions, motor activity, emo- 
tional expression, and psychological defenses. A principal cause 
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for emotional stress in parents is the feeling of resentment or guilt 
at having caused the child's illness, which can cause a parent to 
either overprotect the child or to reject him. Parents who are able 
to successfully adapt themselves to the task of raising u chroni- 
cally ill child often practice denial and rationalization and indulge 
in intellectual coping mechanisms; they may also derive help from 
associating with other parents of seriously ill children. Continued 
personalized support and counseling from a physician is of extreme 
importance to such parents. 62 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

586. Mattsson, Ake; Gross, Samuel; and Hall, Thomas W. Psy- 
choendocrine study of adaptation in young hemophiliacs. Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine, 33(3):215-225, 1971. 

Ten hemophilic boys participated in a long-te^m study of psy- 
chosocial adaptation and corticosteroid excretion pattern. Methods 
included inkblot test measurements of body image boundaries, be- 
havioral ratings, and determinations of urinary 17-OHCS levels. 
The latter two were performed at home, in a research center, and 
on a pediatric ward during bleeding episodes. Group mean 17- 
OHCS level (mg/24 hr per square meter) was lowest at home, 
higher in the research center, and highest on the ward. Each sub- 
ject tended to hold his relative 17-OHCS level rank within the 
group in all settings. The well-adapted hemophiliacs viewed their 
body boundaries as definite and were consistently high 17-OHCS 
excretors, suggesting relatively high physiologic arousal. The poor 
adapters were low excretors. The positive correlation between de- 
gree of adaptation and adrenal cortical activity was evaluated in 
terns of types of ego defensive and coping mechanisms and their 
effectiveness in buffering emotional distress associated with the 
illness. 31 references. (Journal abstract) 

587. Maurer, Patti. Antecedents of work behavior. Ameri- 
can Journal of Occupational Therapy, 25(6):295-297, 1971. 

Early childhood antecedents of work behavior are discussed, as 
well as the characteristics of work and the steps involved in voca- 
tional development. It is stressed that though work of the future 
may change, it is Iik°Iy to continue as an important adult role. 
Some important characteristics of work and work organizations 
are their emphasis on producing a goods or service useful to oth- 
ers, their structure in a hierarchy of authority, and their basically 
impersonal relationships among employees. In the transition from 
play to work, the child and adolescent must accomplish some im- 
portant learnings. These steps in vocational development are iden- 
tifying with a worker; learning about work and its varieties; get- 
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ting along with peers; developing basic habits of industry; de- 
veloping a self-concept and translating it into occupational terms; 
and learning to work with, and adjust to, authority. 20 references 
(Author abstract modified) 

588. Mayer, Morris F., and Wasserman, Sidney. Sustaining 
the ego of the aggressive adolescent through casework and 
residential treatment. Applied Social Studies (Oxford), 3(1): 
3-11, 1971. 

To make residential treatment worthwhile for the aggressive 
child and for his community, the child must be anxious about his 
behavior and have a desire to change. The anxiety may be dis- 
guised by an air of denial, projection, acting-out, bravado, and 
pseudomaturity. For this type of child, the treatment center offers 
a number of treatment facilities and experiences unavailable else- 
where. The programs are chosen so that the child feels protection 
and acceptance, which enables him to internalize outer controls 
and to sublimate, or at least displace, some aggressive drives. The 
guilt-producing mechanisms are activated and, as a result, the 
superego is strengthened. In most cases, the aggressive adolescent 
needs some professional help and support after discharge in test- 
ing his new-found strengths and in applying them to reality. A de- 
tailed case study of a 15-year-old male is given. 8 references. (Au- 
thor abstract modified) 

589. Mazumdar, B.N.; Prabhu, G.G.; and Neki, J.S. Special 
education and environment. Indian Journal of Mental Retar- 
dation (Chandigarh), 5(l):25-32, 1972. 

Three different home-school regimens were examined in re- 
tarded children attending a special school in India. Those children 
who lived in a hostel near the school and returned home on week- 
ends exhibited the best improvement. Day students who returned 
home at night exhibited less improvement, while students board- 
ing at the school full time showed the pooiest improvement. The 
traditionally prescribed atmosphere of the day scholar, considered 
to bf ideal elsewhere, is not ideal in the Indian setting because this 
type of environment must exist in a setting where superb liaison 
exists between home and school. The location of the Indian special 
schools is not conducive for the training of retardates as day scho- 
lars because most of these schools are in urban centers and require 
long-distance commuting. 13 references. 

590. McConville, B.J.; B jag, L.C.; and Purchit, A.P. Mourn- 
ing processes in children of varying ages. Canadian Psychi- 
trie Association Journal (Ottawa), 15(3):253-255, 1970. 
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The patterns of children's mourning are studied and seem to be 
determined by age and developmental stage. Although the crite- 
rion group is an unusual one, the number of previous placements 
did not significantly alter the mourning response. This impression 
is in part supported the similarity between the responses of 
these children to death as compared with those of a group of "nor- 
mal" children to the death of a schoolteacher. In add ; '.on the age 
differences in notions about death are similar to those found by 
other investigators. Finally, one is impressed by the plasticity of 
children, as evidenced by the rapid adaptation to a very striking 
and threateningevent. In effect it seems most likely that mourning 
and depressive processes in children, as with aggressive and other 
affectual processes, are ultimately determined by a complex inter- 
play of cognitive, interactional, and intrapsychic factors, varying 
not only with maturation but also with previous life experiences. 
While such a formulation is disturbing in its complexity, it also 
indicates further need for interdisciplinary research. 9 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

591. McCord, Joan; McCord, William; and Howard, Alan. 
Family interaction as antecedent to the direction of male ag- 
gressiveness. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
66(3):239-242. 1963. 

In a longitudinal study of antisocial aggressiveness in 255 males, 
reports on direct observation of behavior in childhood and early 
adolescence were used to rate general level of aggressiveness. 
Criminal records were used to ascertain antisocial behavior dur- 
ing adolescence and adulthood. To distinguish between conditions 
which contribute to socialized aggressiveness and those which di- 
rect aggression into antisocial channels, the family backgrounds 
of men who had been equally aggressive in childhood were com- 
pared. The results suggest that extreme neglect and punitiveness, 
coupled with a deviant-aggressive paternal model produce antiso- 
cial aggressiveness. In contrast (though not contradiction), mod- 
erate neglect, moderate punitiveness, and ineffective controls pro- 
duce socialized aggressiveness. 8 references, 

592. McDonald, Eugene C. Emotional growth of the child. 
Texas Medicine, 63(4):73-79, 1967. 

The child as he grows and develops physically, emotionally, and 
mentally is obviously a part of all that he has been in contact with. 
At the same time he has constructed his own personality and his 
own unique identity from the materials available to him. Emo- 
tional conflicts or anxieties which may have been encountered 
early in life may still be corrected even in adolescence. The child's 
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conscience develops through his upbringing, including parental 
influences; as the child grows older, the influence of school and the 
child's peer age groups play increasingly important roles. Adoles- 
cence is the time for the child's real testing of his environment; it is 
the time for breaking of the parental "apron strings," when the 
questions of "who am I?" "where am I headed?" "what am I to do in 
life?" are posed. Parental empathy and understanding are particu- 
larly needed at these times in the young person's developing life. 1 
reference. 

593. McDonald, Marjorie. Skin color anxiety: Theory and 
practice. In: McDonald, M., ed. Not by the Color of Their Skin. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1970. pp. 93-162. 

The phenomenon of skin color anxiety is psychologically exam- 
ined and practical applications of findings to youthful situations 
are discussed under topics that include: (1) the skin and its impor- 
tance in personality development; (2) the visual impact of skin 
differences; (3) a comparison of two childhood discoveries (skin 
color differences and sex differences); (4) skin color anxiety and the 
stages of libidinal development; (5) skin color anxiety and the de- 
velopment of object relationships; (6) prejudice; and (7) psycho- 
analysis and racial integration. 16 references. 

o 

594. McDonald, Marjorie. A study of the reactions of nursery 
school children to the death of a child's mother. Psychoana- 
lytic Study of the Child, 19:364-376, 1964. 

The reactions of four groups of nursery school children to the 
death of a classmate's mother are described. The children who 
appeared to achieve the most successful mastery of the trauma— 
with minimal anxiety and symptom formation— were able to take 
a second, very important step beyond considering how death could 
affect Wendy. They could also permit themsel es to consider how 
death might touch their own lives. They could ask whether their 
own mothers, or they themselves, might die, and consequently they 
could verbalize both fact and fantasy in relation to themselves. A 
second group of children relied "successfully" upon denial to pre- 
vent the idea of death from coming into contact with themselves. 
But even though they had minimal anxiety or symptoms, their 
denial prevented verbalization and mastery of their feelings about 
the traumatic experience. A third group also tried to use denial to 
keep death separate from their own lives. At times they denied any 
worry about death, but in periods of panic, they seemed driven to 
verbalization of their anxiety about how death could toucn their 
families or themselves. This verbalization, in the midst of panic, 
did not appear to be in the service of the ego's attempt to master 
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the trauma. Both their denial and verbalization were "unsuccess- 
ful" for these children in that they developed marked anxiety and 
symptomatic reactions. A fourth group of children, already suffer- 
ing from conspicuous difficulties of their own, appeared 'o be so 
greatly affected by the death that, in spite of their readiness and 
ability to verbalize about how it could affect their own lives, they 
were unable to master their anxiety. Instead they experienced 
both open anxiety and marked symptomatic reactions. It is con- 
cluded that only when a young child's ego can assimilate both facts 
and feelings wil! he be able to achieve a true mastery of a trauma . 
6 references. (Author abstract modified) 

595. McFarland, Ward J., Jr., and Fabbri, Remo, Jr. Bio- 
feedback: A contemporary overview. Connecticut Medicine, 
40(10):6«9-692, 1S76. 

An overview of biofeedback is presented, and it is noted that 
biofeedback training has emerged as an intriguing new approach 
to the treatment of psychosomatic disorders. Although part of its 
effectiveness may result from a nonspecific reduction in anxiety as 
found in self-hypnosis, meditation, or placebo therapy, recent ex- 
perimental evidence has suggested that biofeedback training al- 
lows the autonomic nervous system to "learn" new and more adap- 
tive reaction patterns that are alter natives to stress-related tension. 
The results of current research support the usefulness of biofeed- 
back training in neuromuscular reeducation and in the treatment 
of anxiety, muscular spasm, tension headaches, and migraine. 
Therapeutic results in other disorders, although tantalizing, re- 
main as yet inconclusive. 25 references. (Author abstract) 

596. McGee, Richard K. Suicide prevention programs and 
mental health associations. Mental Hygiene, 55(l):60-67, 1971. 

The relationship between mental health associations (MHA) and 
suicide prevention or crisis intervention programs which were 
often developed by MHA is discussed. A careful analysis of 14 sui- 
cide prevention programs in U:e Southeast together with 2 nation- 
wide surveys has resulted in the identification of three patterns of 
involvement between the MHA and the crisis agency. From these 
observations, conclusions are drawn to offer guidelines for how 
MHAs can be most effective in their relationships to suicide and 
crisis programs in communities where new programs may still be 
initiated. It is concluded that mental health associations should be 
encouraged to take an active and vigorous role in the stimulation 
*and initiation of suicide and crisis services, but that they can only 
do irreconcilable harm to the program, and perhaps to their own 
internal organiza* ion, unless they set about very early to make the 
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program completely independent of the association itself. 7 refer- 
ences. (Journal abstract modified) 



597. McGee, Thomas F. Some ba&ic considerations in crisis 
intervention. Community Mental Health Journal 4(4)319- 
325, 1968. ' 

In an effort to add greater understanding to the concept of crisis 
intervention, it is proposed that emotional crises be placed on a 
continuum ranging from normal developmental crises to psychi- 
atric emergencies. This permits clarification of the reasons behind 
crisis intervention and of the roles of direct treatment and consul- 
tation. A variety of viewpoints of an emotional crisis should be 
considered in its assessment, specifically those of the patient, his 
family, the community, the therapist, and community agencies. 
Such assessment results in a more pragmatic and comprehensive 
orientation fo:- a community mental health center to effectively 
assist people in crisis. Until recently there has been relatively little 
work in crisis intervention, which has many inherent possibilities 
awaiting positive exploitation. 8 references. 

598. McGrew, Penny L., and McGrew, W.C. Changes in chil- 
dren's spacing behaviour with nursery school experience. 
Human Development (Basel), 15(6):359-372, 1972. 

Observations of children's spacing behavior were made during 
nursery school introduction and after integration into the group. 
Children showed rapid adjustment of interpersonal proximity 
within a few days at the same time as the group's initial high 
interest in them waned. Newcomers had settled into stable, nor- 
mal spacing patterns by the time of the followup observations 
after 30+ days , I nursery experience. Several factors such as pres- 
ence of an older sibling, weekday of introduction, and sex of the 
newcomer are examined, and parallels with similar nonhuman 
primate studies are examined. 23 references. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

599. McGrew, W.C. An Ethological Study of Children's Be- 
havior. New York: Academic Press, 1972. 

A serious, empirical, indepth treatment of the new interdisci- 
plinary field of human ethology is presented, in which the methods 
of the biological study of animal behavior to research problems 
arising from the social development of preschool children are ap- 
plied. The study, in contrast to previous works that have been 
descriptive o* speculative, is based on direct and videotape obser- 
vations of groups of 3- and 4-year-old children engaged in free 
play. A comprehensive glossary of children's behavior patterns is 
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presented, including facial expressions, gestures, postures, and 
locomotion. These are defined in detail and related to previous 
research on both human and nonhuman primate behavior. Other 
topics discussed include: dominance hierarchies; behavior during 
group formation; the introduction of socially inexperienced strang- 
ers into established groups; and two neglected varibles, group den- 
sity and behavioral periodicity. A comprehensive bibliography of 
over 375 items is included. 

600. McLean, Gordon R., and Rowen, Haskell. The turned 
on generation and their parents. In: McLean, G., ed. High on 
the Campus: Student Drug Abuse. Wheaton, 111.: Tyndale 
House Publishers, 1970. pp. 1-18. 

A discussion is presented of the reasons for the use of drugs by 
students. Among contributing factors are the drug orientation of 
society in general, boredom, desire for escape, retaliation against 
parents, the tension of scholastic and social competition, curiosity, 
lack of confidence, desire for instantaneous goal attainment, search 
for religious experience, and alienation from adult society. Prolv- 
lems of adolescence are often magnified by lack of communication 
between parents and teenage children. Parents should take more 
initiative in the communication process, set better examples, and 
make a point of listening seriously to their children's problems, 
ideas, and opinions. Adequate and authoritative information must 
be made availab' ^ about drug use so that young people will not be 
so strongly motivated by curiosity and adults will not overreact to 
drug use on the part of students. 

601. McCleary, Roland D. The violence of the privileged in 
the U.S.A. International Journal of Offender Therapy, 14(2): 
81-85, 1970. 

Consideration is given to socioeconomic factors which may have 
influenced radicalism in American students. Of particular inter- 
est are those youths who regard violence not as something destruc- 
tive but as a reasonable and positive response to life. Such stu- 
dents, reared with understanding and intelligence, are convinced 
the jnly way to achieve human and humane goals is by creating 
violence so sgnsational that significant adults must become con- 
cerned or risk overthrow of the system A major factor in the 
attitude of such youths is a desire for immediate gratification 
which leads to an unrea' stic approach to problems. 1 reference. 

602. Meichenbaum, Donald H. Cognitive modification of test 
anxious college students. Journal of Consulting and Clinical 
Psychology, 39(3):370-380, 1972. 
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The relative efficacy of a group ognitive-mod if ication treatment 
procedure was determined by comparing it with group desensiti- 
zation and a waiting-list control group. The cognitive modification 
group combined an insight-oriented therapy which was designed 
to make test-anxious ss aware of their anxiety-engendering 
thoughts with a modified desensitization procedure which em- 
ployed (A) coping imagery on how to handle anxiety and (B) self- 
instructional training to attend to the ta&k and not ruminate about 
oneself. Results indicate that the cognitive modification group was 
most effective in significantly reducing test anxiety as assessed by 
(1) test performance obtained in an analogue test situation; (2) 
self-reports given immediately after posttreatrrent and later at a 
1-month followup; and (3) grade point avert 0 Following treat- 
ment, the test-anxious *s in the cognitive modification group did 
not differ from a group of low test-anxious ss, and in fact the 
cognitive modification ss reported a significant increase in facili- 
tative anxiety. 63 references. (Author abstract) 

603. Meier, John H. Autotelic training for deprived child- 
ren. In: Masserman, J., ed. Current Psychiatric Therapies. 
Vol. lO.New York: Grune and StratCon, 1970. pp. 30-45. 

Some fundamental procedures employed in an autotelic nursery 
schoc! program for deprived children are described. An activity is 
autotelic if the activity is done for itr own sake rather than for 
obtaining rewards or avoiding punishment. The autotelic respon- 
sive environment permits the learner to explore freely, informs 
him immediately about the consequences of his actions, is self- 
pacing, and fosters and uses his ability to discover relationships. 
The objectives of autotelic education for deprived children were: 
(1) to develop a positive self-image; (2) to increase sensory and 
perceptual acuity; (3) to improve language skills; (4) to improve 
problem so! "ng ant! concept formation abilities. Short-term results 
have been very encouraging, lut since the ultimate criterion of 
success i neemergencpofthechild from his defeating and debili- 
tating milieu, no firm conclusions can yet be drawn about the 
overall or comparative efficacy of this approach to early education 
for culturally deprived children. 72 references. 

604. Meikle, Steward, and Gerritse, Richa d. A comparison 
of husband-wife responses to pregnancy. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 83:17-23, 1973. 

In a comparison of husband-wife responses to pregnancy, 70 
married couples applying for a therapeutic abortion were asked to 
complete the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) prior to the w ives' undergoing a therapeutic abortion. In 
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addition, the wives completed a second MMPI 6 months after the 
abortion was performed. The results were interpreted as support 
for the view that the female bears the brunt of the psychological 
stress involved in coping x\th an unwanted pregnancy. Further- 
more, the effect of such an event appears to minimize any preexist- 
ing similarities between husbands and wives. However, the abor- 
tion procedure itself seems to some extent to redress this situation 
and results in an increase in similarities between spouses. The 
particular reaction pattern shown by the wives to stress induced 
by an unwanted pregnancy shows some stability ov>r a 6-month 
period. 8 references. (Author abstract) 

605. Mdchiode, Gerald A. The question of psychological re- 
jection in heart transplants. Voices, 5(l):75-78, 1969. 

The possible role of anxiety in the rejection of the transplanted 
heart and the conscious and unconscious factors which may influ- 
ence the success of heart transplants are discussed, in view of the 
effects of deeply rooted extraphysiologic concepts of the heart. 
Feelings about the heart are deeply rooted in the unconscious and 
have been reinforced through the ages by ancient teachings, myths, 
and folklore. Three psychiatric procedures which should be inte- 
grated into the regimen of heart recipients are recommended: (1) a 
recipient candidate should undergo psychiatric examination to 
determine his conscious and unconscious images of the heart; (2) 
psychiatric attention should follow transplantation to deal with 
possible psychological rejection, help lower postoperative anxiety 
and emotional drain, and assist the patient in making adjust- 
ments, and (3) cardiac transplants should perhaps be limited to 
children with severe congenital heart disease. 10 references. 

606. Mendel, Werner M. Psychiatry. Medical World News, 
10(3):94, 1969. 

The research strides made during 1968 in the field of psychiatry— 
notably in understanding schizophrenia, treating narcotic addic- 
tion, developing drugs for manic-depressive psychosis, studying 
suicide, and providing mental health services for communities- 
are describe^ With regard to schizophrenia, much was learned 
about the mar rient of this condition. Findings on the genetic 
factors of sc^ . lt4 are mentioned, and the promise of genetic 

research for a.i . osychiatry is emphasized. Lithium carbonate 
was found to be effective in relieving the manic t ate in manic- 
depressive psychosis, but its role in the depressive state remains 
unclear. In addition to specific research endeavors, various devel- 
opments in services occurred. These included the establishment of 
the American Association of Suicidology to focus on the problem of 
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suicide, the growth of the community mental health center ap- 
proach, research which validated the Head Start Program as an 
approach to the program of bringing lower class children into the 
majority middle-class culture, and the expansion of crisis inter- 
vention as a technique for delivering mental health services. 

607. Merini, Alberto; Magnoni, Inere; Marzadori, Maurizio; 
and Rebecchi, Nara. La piccola comunita residenziale come 
mezzo educativo e terapeutico per la socializzazione di ado- 
lescent! "disadattati" (Esperien7a triennaie di un'alternativa 
all'istituzione di maasa per minori). [The small residential 
community as an educational and therapeutic means for the 
^socialization of "delinquent" adolescents.] Riv. aper. di fre- 
niatria e rned. leg. delle alien, ment. (Reggio Emilia), 96:730- 
740, 1972. 



To study the effects of small group-living communities, an ex- 
periment was carried out by the staff of the Villa Donini of the 
Medical Psychiatric Pedagogical Institute at Budrie, Italy, with 12 
male adolescents between the ages of 13 and 15 characterized by 
inadequate use of intellectual potential, incapacity to learn from 
experience, incapacity to control impulses, lack of empathy and 
adherence to group rules, absence of guilt feeling, and a tendency 
toward delinquency. Except for food, clothing, and laundry, the 
community was autonomous and self-governing. The positive re- 
sults of the socialization activity are seen not only in the disap- 
pearance of asocial behavior patterns but in the newly acquired 
ability of the adolescents to critically and freely face themselves 
and reality. This living experience is a concrete and better alter- 
native to mass institutionalization of adolescent delinquents. 16 
references. 



608. Michahk, Jerzy. Pojecie przystosowania spolecznego. 
[The concept of social adaptation.] Zdrovrie Psychiczne (War- 
szawa). 12(3):66-77, 1971. 

The assimilative conceptions of social adaptation are evaluated. 
Following a review of popular theories resulting from behaviorist 
assumptions as well as those inspired by theoretical assumptions 
of the psychology of depth, tne concept of active social adaptation 
is presented. Social adaptation is defined as the dynamic process 
of active life and active participation in the development of the 
social environment. The theoretical and practical consequences of 
the specific concept of social adaptation for reeducation and psy- 
chotherapy are considered. 18 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 
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609. Michelman, Shirle>. The importance of creative play. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 25(6):285-29G, 
1971. 

The importance of creative play is discussed in both normal and 
handicapped children and adolescents to investigate the creative 
potential that u! children share and its benefits for growth accel- 
eration and improved functioning, as well as to advocate the value 
of creative behavior in developing human capacities and healthful 
adaptation. It is emphasized that creative play promotes problem 
solving behavior which leads to learning, coping, and adaptation, 
to change. The positive yields of the creative process are identified 
as curiosity, flexibility, improvisation, commitment, and the cour- 
age to risk. Developmental stages of creative play are disrcussed^as 
well as factors influencing creative behavior in both normal ^nd 
handicapped children. 21 references. (Author abstract modified) 

610. Merlot, Lucette. Techniques for studying the vocational 
and social adjustment of sub-normal adolescents. Clearing 
House Journal (Newstead New South Wales), 10:4-17, 1969. 

Initial observations from research into techniques for studying 
the vocational and social ridju^trr.antof subnormal adolescents are 
presented. Investigation of school performance of^such persons 
indicated that differences in adjustment apparently depend in 
great part, if net essentially, on 2 factors; £l) moJOr and sensory- 
motor qualities; and (2) the aptitude for easily estab* '^hing con- 
tacts and relationships with others. Techniques used to further 
investigate the importance of this hypothesis included* (1) a ques- 
tionnaire given to the teachers to classify pdividuals within a 
group; (2) a sociometric inquiry administered to peer groups to 
determine those persons considered most desirable as cohorts 
under a variety of specified conditions and (3) direct observations 
of individual behaviors. Final results of these investigations are 
not yet available, pending further analyses and comparisons of 
data. 

611. Michels, Robert. Student dissent. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Psychoanalytic Association 19(3):417-432, 1971. 

The psychoana^tic study of student dissent adds to the under- 
standing we have gained from sociologic, political, and educational 
inquiries. Many apparently rebellious college youths are acting on 
deeply felt moral convictions which were learned from their par- 
ents. Their behavior is sanctioned by their superegos and syn- 
tonic with their ego ideals, reflecting obedience far more than 
defiance. The interesting question is why this pattern was not 
more common in the past, and what shifts in our social structure 
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and patterns of childrearing have led to a younger generation 
whose overt action is tar more consistent with its thoughts and 
feelings than has been true in prior decades. Both student and 
adult behavior serve to express unconscious conflicts. Facile ex- 
piations which see student rebellions as reflecting failure to 
resolve Oedipal complexes, without discussing adult response in 
similar terrm, are biased and unscientific. The distress and anx- 
iety that student protests have elicited from the adult world can 
also be explored from a psychoanalytic point of view. Current stu- 
dent protests reflect a youthful insistence that one's social behav- 
ior be consistent with moral standards and intellectuai concerns. 
They represent a new, emergent phenomenon, one which may be 
related to shifting patterns of neurotic illness which have been 
observed in recent decades. This* new mode of youthful behavior 
may represent a necessary societal adaptation to a world of rapid 
change. 8 references. (Author abstract) 

612. Mikawa, James K. An alternative to current analyses of 
suicidal behavior. Psychological Reports, 32(l):323-330, 1973. 

An alternative to current analyses of suicidal behavior is dis- 
cussed. Suicidal acts should be assessed within a broader frame- 
work of coping styles and stress situations occurring over a period 
of time. One of the major implications for research is that suicidal 
acts will not be seen as unique, isolated events but instead can be 
understood within the larger context of related psychological 
knowledge. 47 references. (Author abstract) 

613. Millar, T. P. Who's afraid of Sigmund Freud? British 
Journal of Psychiatry (London), 115(521):421-428, 1969. 

The current status of psychoanalytic theory is reviewed. Psy- 
choanalytic ideas have had a great impact in the 20th century. 
Hu man behavior of all kinds has been reinterpreted in terms of 
instinctual drives and psychological defense mechanisms. How- 
ever, there are many errors in psychoanalytic theory, and new 
data question such basic tenets as infantile sexuality and the 
Oedipus complex. Systematic observations of child development 
have failed to confirm the psychosexual sequence of the libido 
theory. The old words— oral, anal, instinct, drive, frustration- 
have been replaced. Events such as weaning and toilet training 
are seen not as traumas liable to produce instinctual conflict and 
later neurosis but as opportunities for the child to cope with his 
world, experience mastery, and develop psychological competence. 
Direct observation has led to a new emphasis u x>n individual 
differences in children. Psychoanalysis must examine its theoreti- 
cal premises in light of these observations of child development. 19 
references. 
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614. Millar, T. P. The hospital and the preschool child. Chil- 
dren, 17(5):17M76, 1970. 

The psychological effect of hospitalization on children and what 
can be done to prevent or minimize the psychological hazards of 
hospitalization for young children are discussed. In many instances, 
hospitalizing the preschool child subjects him to a particular kind 
of stress, separation from his mother, for which he is psychologi- 
cally unready. His limited adaptive capacity is overwhelmed by 
the experience. Two recommendations are made about hospitaliz- 
ing the preschool child: (1) avoid hospitalization whenever possi- 
ble; and (2) redesign hospital childcare practices to reduce the 
stress and anxiety of the child's hospital stay as much as possible. 
Children are sometimes brought into hospitals to clarify diagnoses 
through observation and laboratory tests that might, with a little 
ingenuity and inconvenience, be managed in the physician's office 
or in the hospital's outpatient clinic. If the child must be admitted 
for more than 1 day, the mother should be permitted to stay with 
the child. 7 references. 

615. Miller, James C , and Janis, Irving L. Dyadic interac- 
tion and adaptation to the stresses of college life. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 20(3):258-264, 1973. 

Dyadic interactions varying in degree of mutuality and prior 
exposure to the dyadic partner were studied in their effect on 
adaptation to academic and social stress in college. Mutual inter- 
action and prior contact were hypothesized to be more effective in 
reducing stress and facilitating coping. Results confirm these 
predictions only with respect to class achievement scores among 
mutual dyads. On all other variables, mutual interaction appears 
to interfere with the process of adaptation. Prior exposure of 
subjects did not affect adaptation on any of 12 variables measured. 
11 references (Author abstract) 

616. Millimet, Raymond C. Support for a maladjustment 
interpretation of the anxiety defensiveness dimension. Jour- 
nal of Personality Assessment, 36(l):39-44, 1972. 

The relationship between .he Millimet Manifest Anxiety Defen- 
siveness (MAD) Scale ard 3 psychometric measures was studied. 
Two groups of 28 college students scoring at the extremes of the 
MAD scale responded to 2 adjective check lists, the Rotter Incom- 
plete Sentences Blank (ISB X ~nd cards 13mf and 14 of the The- 
matic Apperception Test 0 i). The ISB significantly identified 
86 percent of the low MAD scorers and 75 percent of the high 
MAD scorers a? adjusted and maladjusted, respectively. Four 
subjectively determined categor : es of discriminating adjectives 
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entitled internal discomfort, sensitivity, interpersonal uncertainty, 
and fatigue supported previous findings that individuals differing 
in defensive style differ in measures of self-description. TAT sto- 
ries scored for emotional tone and outcome resulted in nonsignifi- 
cant findings. Implications toward a unitary dimension of anxiety, 
defensive style, and personal adjustment are discussed. 32 refer- 
ences. (Author abstract modified) 

617. Misovich, Stephen. Birth order, affiliation, and mem- 
bership in weight watchers. Psychological Reports, 32(1):94, 
1973. 

The hypothesis that first oorns would demonstrate a preference 
for social methods of coping with anxiety-associated eatirg be- 
havior was tested. Birth-order information was obtained from the 
entire membership of a Weight Watchers ciass. The class mean 
family size yields an expected frequency of 8 first-born and 21 
later-born members. The obtained frequency of 14 first born and 
15 later born differs significantly from the expected membership 
values, lending support to the hypothesis. No differences were 
found between first-born and later born members in number of 
meetings attended, length of membership, and amount of weight 
lost since joining Weight Watchers, suggesting that both groups 
can stay with and benefit from social help. 2 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

618. Misra, Arun Kumar. Camping for mentally retarded 
children. Social Welfare (New Delhi), 19(10):32-33, 1973. 

A program of camping for mentally retarded children in a U.S.- 
aided project at Kashi Vidyapith, Varanasi, India, is examined. 
Such outdoor programs encourage self-help behavior which 
spreads easily to peers due to the open social structure. Discipline 
is instilled as the children learn to control their demands and 
behaviors so they may enjoy their fulfillment in the various group 
activities. The special freedom of these outdoor activities allows 
the children to achieve a fuller understanding of themselves as 
participating members in the social milieu. 

619. Mitchell, Anna C, and Smeriglio, Vincent. Growth in 
social competence in institutionalized mentally retarded 
children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 74(5): 
666-673, 1970. 

Two groups of 25 moderately and severely retarded children 
were evaluated for social competence development during their 
first years of institutionalization. Children receiving the routine 
care characteristic of state institutions made no progress in Vine- 
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land social age; consequently, they showed a significant decline of 
10 points in average social quotient (SQ). Children receiving an 
additional high-saturation teaching program increased in social 
age and maintained their preadmission SQs. Both groups were 
significantly different from normal chTdren in the comparative 
ate of development in various areas of social competence. Results 
suggest that younjr, moderately and severely retarded children 
require formal teaching in addition to routine attendant care. 13 
references. (Journal abstract) 

620. Mitchell, G.D.; Arling, G.L.; and Moller, G.W. Long- 
term effects of maternal punishment on the behavior of mon- 
keys. Pzychonomic Science, 8(5):209-210, 1967. 

An experiment has been conducted to test the hypothesis that 
maternal punishment leads to an increase in adolescent aggres- 
sion. The adolescent behavior of infants of punitive mothers was 
compared with the behavior of infants of nonpunitive mothers in 
16 male and 16 female rhesus monkeys. Maternal rankings were 
made using a modified Hansen scoring system. Testing of the 
long-term effects of punitiveness were conducted when the ss were 
between 15and 39monthsof age. Testing consisted of exposure of 
ss to 2 stimulus animals— an adult stimulus monkey, aged 5% 
years, and a 1-month-old infant monkey. The behavior of the 
experimental monkeys was recorded. Results indicate that adoles- 
cent monkeys having punitive mothers for the first 3 months of 
life display more aggression and less social exploration than ado- 
lescent monkeys having nonpunitive mothers, li references. 

62 1. Mitchell, Kenneth R. The severely disabled: Some prob- 
lems associated with the adjustment io stress during the reha- 
bilitation process. Australian Journal of Social Work 
(Sydney, Australia), 23(3):24-29, 1970. 

A review of social work with the severely di sabled during reha- 
bilitation is given Definitions, the social psychology of disability, 
adjustment to stress, relationship between maladjustment and 
disability, and practical implications for the social worker are 
discussed. It is concluded that successful social work intervention 
in rehabilitation does not necessarily mean the achievement of 
maximum goals. If the individuals brooding, and preoccupation 
with the unattainable, are reduced and attention focused on 
achievable goals, a measure of rehabilitation success is attainable. 
The restoration of the integrity of the self-image, concomitant 
with a respect for oneself as a person, despite physical limitations, 
is a major rehabilitation achievement. The problems of adjust- 
ment to the stress of severe physical disability require first the 
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neutralizing of the threat and the finding of a new or modified 
meaning in life which makes it something more than mere exist- 
ence. With the increasingly sought guidance of social workers, this 
meaning may be such as to encourage maximum pnysical and 
economic independence and self-sufficiency on the disabled per- 
son's part. 12 references. 

622. Mizutani, Tohru. Effect of stereotaxic amygdalotomy 
on behavior disorders. Bulletin of the Research Institute for 
the Education of Exceptional Children (Tokyo), 3:66-77 
196&-70. 

The effect of stereotaxic amygdalotomy on behavior disorders is 
discussed, based on results of the operation on three patients with 
restless, hyperactive, explosive, and destructive personalities. The 
subjects included a 12-year-old feebleminded toy with an epileptic 
EEG, a 10-year-old boy with frequent epileptic attacks of the psy- 
chomotor type, and a 41-year-old male with generalized convulsive 
attacks and manifestations of typical epileptic personality change. 
In the first case, a bilateral surgical approach was used, while in 
the second and third a unilateral one was chosen. All became calm, 
obedient, and socially well adapted, although the effects in the 
first case were only temporary. Some considerations regarding 
the effect of this operation on intelligence level, th<j relationship 
between epileptic abnormality and behavior disorder, side effects 
(including the Kluver-Bucy Syndrome), and physiological func- 
tioning of the amygdaloid nucleus and related brain structures are 
offered. 31 references. (Author abstract modified) 

623. Mohan. Jitendra, and Mohan, Vidhu. Effect of leader- 
ship training on sociometric choice. Psychological Studies, 
14<2):12M24, 1969. 

Sociometric choice apparently depends on numerous factors, 
and may change over time. To determine the influence of various 
factors, the authors conducted a study of a group of 26 boys from 
various colleges and departments of Punjab University, who were 
attending a leadership training camp at Dharamsala, India, in the 
early summer of 1967. The investigators collected the following 
personal data on each of the subjects: name; age; annual family 
income; religion; residence; mother tongue; and personality scores 
of extraversion and neuroticism. The subjects were asked to reply 
honestly to two questions: (1) "With whom would you like to share 
your duty, discuss and organize work?" and (2) "With whom would 
you like to goon a picnic, hike, or excursion? 0 These questions were 
posed at the beginning of the camn period and again at the end. It 
was found that in some cases a radical change in sociometric rat- 
ing occurred, The results seemed to indicate that personality fac- 
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tors, and level of education achieved tended to far outweigh other 
factci s such as age, residence, income, tongue, etc. Extraversion, 
and low scores in neuroticism tended to provide powerful biasing 
factors over the camping period when the opportunity was avail- 
able for the subjects to become familiar with one another. 
8 references. 

624. Molinski, H. Kontrazeption und Gleichberechtigung 
der Frau. [Contraception and equality of women ] Zeitschrift 
fur Psychotherapist und Medizinische Psychologie (Stuttgart), 
22(4):129-140, 1972. 

Equal rights for women are threatened by prohibitions regard- 
ing contraception under various conditions including: the case of 
the unmarried mother; fear of conception in sexual freedom; the 
competition of a child (oral competition); and other biological and 
physiological factors specific to women. The feeling that the 
women is not regarded as man's equal is not entirely due to the 
man's dominance nor the woman's envy of man's genitalia, and, 
although contraception may lighten some of the physiological 
problems, it is not effective against the deeply anchored biological 
characteristics of the female. Equal rights may encompass many 
aspects: power; competition; self-fulfillment; the desire for a child; 
sexual experienc s; economic security; disassociation from one's 
body; and dirf-tion of psychic energy. Psychotherapeutic 
management and obstetric activities have revealed a relationship 
between psychogenic disturbances in pregnancy and birth and the 
patient's concept of her own femininity which develops step by step 
in the adolescent girl. Motherhood is seen as a symbiosis with the 
child, and an identification with the mother occurs at various 
stages of the child's development. In the little girl's development, 
both the identification with motherhood and heterosexual ity occur 
in due course. In terms of equal rights, each woman has her own 
specific aims, and contraception is no* the key to this condition, 
but is one of many advances that may be utilized by certain indi- 
viduals. 12 references. 

625. Monat, Alan; Averill, James R.; and Lazarus, Richard S. 
Anticipatory stress and coping reactions under various condi- 
tions of uncertainty. Journal of Personality and Social Psy- 
chology, 24(2):237-253, 1972. 

Two experiments concerning the effects of uncertainty on antic- 
ipatory (3 minute) stress reactions and cognitive coping responses 
are reported. Under temporal uncertainty, the subjects knew that 
a painful electric shock would occur, but not when; conversely, 
under event uncertainty, the subjects knew when, but not 
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whether, shock would occur. Temporal uncertainty subjects dem- 
onstrated maximum affective disturbance early in the anticipa- 
tion period and thought less about the shock as time progressed. 
Subjects in the various event uncertainty conditions (100 percent, 
50 percent, and 5 percent probability of shock) showed an opposite 
pattern of response and, moreover, did not differ among them- 
selves in terms of the degree of anticipatory stress reactions. These 
relationships are interpreted as reflecting the importance of cog- 
nitive appraisal and coping processes in stress reaction patterns 
under various conditions of uncertainty. 32 references. (Author 
abstract) 

626. Money, John. Adolescent psychohormonal develop- 
ment. Southwestern Medicine, 48(10):182-186 f 1967. 

Gynecomastia, sexual infantilism, and sexual precocity may 
cause psychological and social problems in adolescence. In congen- 
ital anorchia (absence of testes), the patient may have erotic 
thoughts, but the sexual drive is weak. Paraplegia offers another 
example of the independence of cognitional and hormonal eroti- 
cism, since the patient may have erotic thoughts without physical 
erotic feelings. The genotype can be overridden at several points in 
the developmental cycle. If an embryo is castrated in utero before 
the critical period of sex organ differentiation, it develops into a 
female, regardless of genetic sex. Certain neural structures of the 
hypothalamus are directly responsive to sex-hormonal substances. 
Childhood experience is important in human psychosexual differ- 
entiation, the critical period being ages 2-5 years. There is proba- 
bly a greater risk of error in differentiation as a male than as a 
female. During childhood, part-functions are exercised and devel- 
oped ready for the full and coordinated function, or malfunction, 
after the onset of hormonal puberty. 7 references. 

627. Montenegro, Hernan, Severe separation anxiety in two 
preschool children: Successfully treated by reciprocal inhibi- 
tion. Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry (London), 
9<2):93-103, 1968. 

Separation anxiety of pathological degree in two preschool 
children was successfully and expeditiously treated (in 15 and 16 
sessions, respectively) by structur ing a real-life, systematic desen- 
sitization based on reciprocal irhibtion, using the feeding 
responses as the physiological state to counteract the anxiety. As 
part of the symptomatology, one of the children showed a refusal 
to speak, which was successfully treated using operant condition- 
ing techniques. A full description of the treatment procedure and 
results is given, and the rationale of the method is discussed. 
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Emphasis is placed on counteracting and resolving the current 
circumstances that are maintaining and reinforcing the undesir- 
able behavior, rather than on a detailed analysis of origins of the 
difficulty. 20 references. (Author abstract) 

628. Moore, Bernardino. An alternative to drug abuse, 
drinking, alienation and boredom for America's third cen- 
tury. Health Services World, 7(5):2-5, 1972. 

A program of alternatives to drug abuse, drinking, alienation, 
and boredom developed by the National Institute of Mental Health 
is described. The goal of the program is to focus the skills, energy, 
and ideas of concerned people all over the United States on dis- 
covering innovative pursuits and resources that will meet human 
needs and make for more rewarding living. The program includes 
a process of collaborative conferencing involving community 
teams over a several-month period. The philosophy behind the 
program is that each team or band of citizens can tackle its own 
task within a community without a host of predesigned directives 
or administrative guidelines. Communication is maintained by 
mail and by tape. 

629. Moore, Dewey J. Preventing Misbehavior in Children. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1972. 

The latest research in modern psychological techniques for pre- 
venting or normalizing misbehavior in children is presented. 
Ignoring traditional psychoanalytic theory and practice, emphasis 
is placed on behavior modification, psychotherapy conducted by 
parents, physiological and psychological imprinting for infants, 
developing empathy with children, and decision training. 

630. Mor, Edna; Shanan, Joel; and Levinson, Arthur. Moti- 
vation and coping behavior in adaptation to contact lenses. 
Journal of Personality Assessment 37(2):136-143, 1973. 

Adaptation to contact lenses was chosen as a paradigm for a 
process of adjustment to self-selected stress. It was hypothesized 
that a tendency to cope actively with novel and complex situations 
is needed for success in adapting to this type of situation. Forty 
women, ages 16 to 33, before receiving contact lenses for cosmetic 
reasons, were administered the Shanan Sentence Completion Test, 
the Petrie Experiment, and a questionnaire. Two months later, 
objective symptoms, subjective complaints, and feelings about 
adaptation were assessed. A significant positive relationship was 
found between the tendency to cope actively and success (number 
of hour3 wearing time per day). General positive motivation for 
self-realization in relation to people and for constructive activity 
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was highly correlated with success, whereas situation-specific 
motivation was not. 3s who tended to decrease stimulation on the 
Petrie Experiment were more successful than those who aug- 
mented. The relevance of these findings for a theory of coping 
behavior and its assessment was discussed. 8 references. (Author 
abstract) 

631. Moraitis, S. Medico-social problems in the Greek pop- 
ulation in Melbourne. 2. Paediatric problems as seen by the 
medical practitioner. Medical Journal of Australia (Sydney), 
2(16):881-883, 1972. 

Aspects of children's illnesses and resultant family stresses and 
strains in the Greek immigrant population are discussed as part of 
a study of medicosocial problems in the Greek population of Mel- 
bourne. It is probable that the pattern of organic illness in child- 
ren of the Greek community is not significantly different from 
that of the general Australian population. However, the reaction 
of the Greek parents to the illness is frequently different, with 
excessive anxiety the outstanding feature. The most important 
reasons for this anxiety are the stress and strain of adapting to a 
new culture, social and cultural beliefs concerning illness, and dis- 
trust of doctors. Unless these factors are appreciated, advice given 
will often not be accepted or followed. For example, the accep- 
tance of folk remedies, by the physician will aid the patient to 
accept more specific remedies prescribed by the doctor. (Author 
abstract modified) 

632. Morgan, C.J. An individual action-research metiod for 
intensive exploration of adaptive difficulties in the prepu- 
berty Mage. Journal of Psychology, 58:439-458, 1964. 

An action-research method was used to study a preadolescent 
boy who showed maladaptive coping techniques and inadequate 
level of functioning. The approach involved activities and oppor- 
tunities called "growth experiences." A young male graduate stu- 
dent participated with and observed the boy in the following 
growth experiences: (1) construction of slings, to test the boy's 
capacity to shift to socially acceptable outlets for aggression; (2) 
swimming, to explore problems in competition and fear of aggres- 
sion from an adult; and (3) tying fishing flies and making fishing 
equipment, to test achievement motivation and obstacles. The boy 
began to develop a crpacity to communicate, and build upon, his 
own interests. Use of the growth experiences revealed attitudes, 
feelings, conflicts, obstacles, potentialities, and strengths which 
standard clinical examinations had left unclear. The growth exper- 
ience activities, which were tailored to the boy's individual needs, 
aided understanding of his developmental disturbances. 
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633. Morgan, D.H. Neuro-psychiatric problems of cardiac 
surgery. Journal of Psychosomatic Research (London), 15(1)- 
41-46, 1971. 

The incidence of psychiatric disturbance after cardiac surgery 
is much higher than after routine surgery. A study of neuropsy- 
chiatry problems of cardiac surgery is made by investigating the 
incidence of postoperative psychiatric disturbance among patients 
requiring bypass surgery Preoperative and postoperative inter- 
views were held with 72 of these patients. They were assigned to 
one of four categories according to their emotional adjustment to 
t.u ->peraWn. Sixteen were noted to have neurological damage, 
and this was taken into account when assessing the occurrence of 
delirium or depression postoperatively. In the absence of neurolog- 
ical damage, there was a very low incidence of delirium. 
Prolonged depression occurred in 28 patients, and it was signifi- 
cantly higher in those who were overanxious beforehand. Fifteen 
patients died, not all of the deaths being explicable, and there 
were a significantly greater number of deaths among those who 
beforehand admitted to being hopeless about the outcome. 8 refer- 
ences. (Author abstract modified) 

634. Morgenstern, Murry. The psychosexual development of 
the retarded. In: De la Cruz, F., ed. Human Sexuality and the 
Mentally Retarded. New York: Brunner/Mazel. 1973 
pp. 15-28. 

Psychosexual development in the mentally retarded is 
examined and compared to that of normal children. The retard- 
ate's development follows the same schedule as the normal per- 
son's except that the retarded child requires more time to advance 
from one state to another, has less tolerance for stress, and more 
has accessible masses of anxiety, weaker ego strength, and poorer 
relationships to people and objects. These deficits appear in all of 
the stages of psychosexual development, from infancy and through 
latency and adolescence, resulting in varying degrees of poor sex- 
ual identification. Studies of both young and older retardates 
reveal that they are often unable to express sexualized feeling3 
because they do not see themselves as recipients of symbolic and 
concrete affection, either from peers or in their family relation- 
ships. Offering the mildly retarded the same opportunities that 
normal young people have to experiment socially, vocationally, 
educationally, and sexually, may bring them closer to functioning 
as average individuals. 10 references. 

635. Moriarty, Alice. Coping patterns of preschool children 
in response to intelligence test demands. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 64:3-127, 1961. 
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Coping patterns of preschool children m response to intelligence 
test demands were studied in 32 normal children, Ratings were 
made on the following 11 variables: speed of orientation; coopera- 
tion with authority demands, acceptance of structure; cooperation 
with authority demands, quality of participation; reaction to the 
adult as a person, capacity to establish a social relationship; reac- 
tion to the adult as a person, warmth or closeness of contact; auton- 
omy expression; accepting own cognitive limits; readiness to uti- 
lize help, motor and visual-motor control; self-feeling; overt or 
observable tension. Both newness and ifficulty were sources of 
stress, and under thest conditions, the child's behavior varied to an 
extent partly determined by the stress which he brought to the test 
situation and his level of development. Physical and mental 
maturity contributed to effective coping with the special demands 
of the structured test. A more important factor was the quality of 
motor control and the extent to which motor skills were subject to 
deterioration under affective and social pressures. Intelligence 
contributed less to effectiveness of coping than did such noncogni- 
tive factors as the positiveness of the child's feelings about himself, 
his capacity to relate himself to and interact with adults coopera- 
tively without giving up his own autonomy, and an ability to eval- 
uate his own skills comfortably without excessive tension. Moder- 
ate tension served to focus th-i child's attention. Test behavior 
closely resembled more global coping with pressures of day-to-day 
experiences. There were individual differences in ways of coping. 
The typical child showed a tremendous resourcefulness in han- 
dling difficult and stressful situations. When children are given 
opportunities to develop at a pace consistent with their own consti- 
tutional and temperamental needs, they are able to develop 
resources for coping flexibly with environmental demands, 64 ref- 
erences. (Author abstract modified) 

636. Morley Wilbur E.; Messick, Janice M.; and Aguiiera, 
Donna C. Cribi Paradigms of intervention. Journal of Psy- 
chiatric Nursing and Mental Health Services, 5(6):531-544, 
1967. 

The psychiatric nurse can be utilized successfully in community 
facilities, if trained in crisis intervention. The nurse can often 
more easily gain rapport with the patient than can the psycho- 
therapist, has dealt w ith crises in her work, and can respond flexi- 
bly to a situation. Psychiatric nurses can readily be taught the ge- 
neric approach to psychotherapy, requiring the mastery of certain 
skills. While not as powerful a treatment modality as the individ- 
ual approach, the nurse can employ it effectively. At the Benjamin 
Rush Center for Problems of Living, nurses work as coordinators 
collecting primary data and as consultants working towards satis- 
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factory resolution of crises, which is to help the consultee function 
more effectively following the crisis than he had before. Philoso- 
phical and specific techniques of crisis intervention are detailed, 
illustrated with a clinical case study. 5 references. 

637. Morley, Wilbur E., and Brown, Vivian B. The crisis- 
intervention group: A natural mating or a marriage of con- 
venience? Psychotherapy: Theory, Research and Practice, 
6(l):30-36, 1969. 

An assessment of the advantages and disadvantages of the use of 
crisis theory in a group setting (the crisis intervention group) is 
made. When compared to the traditional group, the crisis group 
appears to offer the significant additional contributions of reach- 
ing persons in need of treatment who would not have otherwise 
sought it. and providing increased leverage in bringing about 
change.To a certain extent, however, the use of group process and 
transference is sacrificed. Compared to individual crisis interven- 
tion, the group seems to offer genuine support, a certain amount of 
desensitization in problem areas, and suggestions of useful coping 
mechanisms to a greater extent than would be available in indi- 
vidual treatment. On the negative side, it is more difficult to keep 
each individual's crisis in sharp focus, and to avoid potentially 
destructive suggestions by other members of the group. The crisis 
group approach is generally viewed as an important new thera- 
peutic tool. 20 references. 

638. Morrison, Gilbert C. Therapeutic intervention in a child 
psychiatry emergency service. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 8(3>:542-558, 1969. 

In a child psychiatry emergency service, the treatment team 
must effect change not only within the patient's and parents' 
limited motivation, but also within a limited period of time, so that 
questions regarding treatment for symptomatic relief, depth per- 
sonality change, commitment, and self-sacrifice become less rele- 
vant. The goal becomes finding crisis intervention methods fitting 
patient-defined prerequisites. The Child Psychiatry Emergency 
Service in Cincinnati, Ohio, has made a continuing study in an 
attempt to differentiate between those families who will partici- 
pate only during the acute family crisis and those who will con- 
tinue fur more intensive diagnostic evaluation and treatment. 
Those individuals and families who view the problem as having 
been stimulated from outside of themselves evidence little motiva- 
tion beyond a desire for a quick solution. This group comprises the 
majority of families, and followup studies have revealed that they 
are least likely to respond to referrals for additional evaluation 
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and treatment. The second group introduce themselves with 
comments which imply that they have observed that certain types 
of problems recur m their families, and the transition from crisis 
intervention to ongoing treatment in the clinic can be expected to 
follow without difficulty. In the emergency service, the child psy 
chiatrist begins his diagnostic thinking and therapeutic planning 
at the time of the first phone call or emergency room contact. He 
continues as a member of the therapeutic team until the family is 
discharged or until further therapeutic contact is established in 
the outpatient clinic. Using this method, a working diagnosis is 
formulated, and treatment of the family is begun at the first visit 
and within hours of the family's request for psychiatric assistance. 
12 references. 

639. Morrow, J.T. Providing growth experiences: A pre- 
ventive approach. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 29(4): 
177-188, 1965. 

A pilot project designed to influence significantly the personali- 
ties of young adolescent boys at a critical stage in their develop- 
ment was described. The method used was to provide individually 
planned and guided activities and projects specifically relevant to 
the boys' unmet needs and actual or potential interests, under the 
leadership of a young man, a graduate college student. The boys in 
question were 60 children studied f rom infancy to age 12 at the 
Menninger Foundation who have had some psychological 
problem. One case was discussed, that of Ned. Ned's "problem" 
overtly lay in the discrepancy between his excellent early and his 
poor present coping techniques, resulting in increasingly explo- 
sive aggression. This was seen to be caused by cultural depriva- 
tion. A tailormade program was constructed and has been started 
for Ned, consisting of: (1) broadening the scope of experiences; (2) 
fostering mastery and skill development; (3) sublimation; (4) meet- 
ing developmental crises through identification and identity for- 
mation; and (5) stimulating creative potential. One of the impor- 
tant issues in selecting the leader is that he must be a fairly young 
man, one who can act as a culture bearer. Objective reports have 
indicated improvement for Ned. 4 references. 

640. Morsbach, H. How adolescents view their future - A 
comparison between Japan and Western countries. Biochar- 
acterist, 2(5).169-170, 1972. 

A crosscultural study of adolescents was presented at the 20th 
International Congress on Psychology. An investigation of the 
future plans of 100 Japanese and 100 Scottish high school students 
revealed a relatively high degree of homogeneity of opinion among 
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all subjects in some areas such as degree of self-rationalization and 
the future importance of technology. Intragroup differences (male 
and female) were far less prominent than intergroup differences. 
On the whole, Japanese ss were more optimistic about and excited 
by the future. They showed greater idealism and wanted more 
power over others, although they wished for more friends and 
more often hoped for help from others. The Scottish ss were more 
confused by their future and feared greater boredom. Although 
aspiring to a greater degree of individualism, they were more 
ready to live the life of an average person. Findings support 
generally held theories concerning adolescence in these two 
groups and substantiate hypotheses such as the greater quest for 
individualism in the West and the greater importance of the refer- 
ence group in Japan. ( * 'ithor abstract modified) 

642. Morse, Joan. The goal of life enhancement for a fatally 
ill child. Children, 17(2):63-68, 1970. 

When confronted with a fatallv ill child, hospital staff members 
may feel thwarted unless they take a clear look at the ultimate 
purpose of medical care: to enhance the quality of life insofar as 
possible as long as life remains. The Center for Juvenile Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis at Robert B. Erigham Hospital, Boston, was con- 
stantly reevaluating their goals as a team during the 3 years they 
cared for Linda M., the only child who died at the center as the 
direct result of arthritis since its opening in 1963. The hospital 
team members learned as they worked with Linda and her family 
that comprehensive treatment can enrich the quality of life for a 
fatally ill child for whatever time remains; the develonment of 
good relationships with the patient s parents during the life of the 
child can make it easier for the family to cope with the crisis of 
death and to carry on effectively afterward; children can often cope 
with their feelings about death more realistically than adults 
expect them to; and regular opportunities for communication help 
team members to deal with their feelings openly and construc- 
tively at times of crisis as well as to formulate unified plans for 
patient care. 9 references. 

643. Mo&er, Ulrich. Zur psychologie der verstandigung, 
[The psychology of communication for mutual understand- 
ing] Psyche (Stuttgart), 22(l):50-66, 1968. 

Both the willingness to achieve communication and mutual 
understanding in a conflict situation and the actual ability to do so 
depend in large measure on the content of the internalized com- 
mands and prohibitions which make up the preautonomous super- 
ego schemata, just as the subsequent elaboration of these into an 



object-independent, autonomous superego structure and ideal is 
influenced profoundly by the child's immediately-experienced 
attitudes toward, and felt relationships with, the introjected 
objects of libidinal cathexis. On the one hand, the ideal of commun- 
ication and conflict resolution may be implicit in such content, 
resulting in the development of an essentially autonomous moral- 
ity based on the principles of reciprocity and striving for insight. 
On the other hand, it may be excluded from such content, result- 
ing in the child's subsequent inability to move beyond the stage of 
so-called moral realism, in which the moral compulsion of an abso- 
lute authority has all the effect of immutable decree. In both indi- 
vidual lives and the political operations of nations, education 
directed toward the former goal could result in a striving for 
insight into one's own motivations and those of the other individu- 
als or groups with whom one is involved, accompanied by a 
genuine search for resolution of the grounds of conflict. In both, 
education directed toward the latter has resulted in reverting to a 
process of minimal strategy and zero-sums games playing, with 
significant impairment of reality testing as concerns the superego 
ideaj itself and all of the object relationships with which it is 
involved. Because the nature of perceived reality has been prede- 
termined, there is virtually no possibility of developing any 
genuine awareness of relativity, real desire for reciprocity, or abil- 
ity to assess the validity of presumed motivations and reactions. 

644. Mosier, Robert Earl. Avoidance of failure as a life style. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 72-4589. (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

Seventy-nine psychology students were divided into eight 
groups and tested in an experiment to investigate avoidance of 
failure as a lifestyle with respect to certain correlates and cri- 
teria. Research was based on Adlerian theory and achievement 
motivation theory. The general hypotheses were that avoidance of 
failure L3 a lifestyle: (1) could be identified by early recollections; 
(2) had differences with respect to males and females; (3) had no 
relation to ability; (4) was positively related to achievement moti- 
vation; (5) had personality correlates of low self-worth, low social 
adjustment, high .cvels of anxiety, poor parental modeling, and 
sibling competition; and (6) was related to school achievement and 
vocational planning. The results for the men generally support the 
hypotheses. Results for the women were generally less significant. 
A major conclusion was that males and females differ with respect 
to factors relating to lifestyle. Ability does not seem to play a 
major part in these variables with respect to lifestyles. Avoidance 
of failure was a more frequent lifestyle than striving for success. 
(Journal abstract modified) 
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645. Mulvihill, Donald J.; Tunrun, Melvin M.; and Curtis, 
Lynn A. Youth and violence. In: Mulvihill, D., ed. Crimes of 
Violence, Vol. 12. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1969. pp, 603-637. 

The meaning of youth, the role of young people in criminal vio- 
lence, and policy implications are examined. Massive communica- 
tion assists in the organization of the youth subculture. Adver- 
tisements of guns and cars are seen to be part of the socializing 
process that causes aggression. Statistics show an increase in 
juvenile delinquency. Typical characteristics of offenders of vio- 
lent crime are; Negro, poor, male, and urban. Gang influence in 
ghettos is described. Forms of public response available to reduce 
crime are the juvenile courts and correctional institutions, where- 
as, social reconstruction programs are needed. 113 references. 

646. Mumford, Emily. Promises anc 1 disaffections in mental 
health programs in schools. Psychology in the Schools, 7(1): 
20-28, 1970. 

Mental health projects in schools are greatly proliferating, as 
they should be in light of the importance of the school as a sociali- 
zation center and wedge for social change. However, not all the 
programs have done what they set out to do. Many fail to educate 
and utilize the teachers effectively as case finders and their pro- 
grams are disrupted due to the conflict between the needs, pat- 
terns, concepts, and behavior that characterize lower income living 
and those of the complex organizational systems. A review of the 
literature suggests that effectiveness is likely to be reduced when- 
ever mental health professionals pay insufficient attention to 
school structure, and to relationships with parents, teachers, and 
school administrators. Misunderstandings in role defining (some- 
time*; emotionally charged, due to status considerations), the use ol 
obscure jargon, excessive expectations, and inflexible bureau- 
cratic procedures are common reasons for program failure and 
are easily avoidable when recognized. The experience of one pro- 
ject indicates that when a well-articulated team works in close 
collaboration with a school, and is supported by a medical team, it 
can be an effective mechanism for crisis intervention and preven- 
tion through early identification of problems and the encourage- 
ment of help-seeking behavior. 48 references. 

647. Murphy, Lois B. Spontaneous ways of learning in young 
children. Children 14(6):210-216, 1967. 

Some of the ways in which the relatively unorganized, passive 
newborn infant becomes the curious, competent 2-year-old who 
copes ingeniously with many problems are elaborated. Based on 
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observations of children in different settings and conditions of life 
in various parts of the world and on results of research, the follow- 
ing first steps in learning are identified: using reflex equipment; 
passive looking, listening; selecting stimuli actively and turning 
toward stimuli; exploring the environment; cognitive mapmaking; 
combining two things to discover what happens; organizing 
sensory-motor processes into his primary adaptational style; mas- 
tery of the body; more complex body and motor skills; develop- 
ment of curiosity; avoiding pain and evoking rewards; using trial- 
and-error approaches. Additional steps in learning take place 
through contagion and by participation, imitation, and identifica- 
tion. Important also are learning to cope with frustration, to be 
comforted, to amuse oneself, to fear, to express anger, tc trust the 
world, and learning to unlearn. Outgrowing baby^hness brings 
rewards that include an expanded horizon for learning. 25 refer- 
ences. 

648. Murphy, Lois B. Psychoanalysis and child development. 
Bulletin vf the Menninger Clinic, 21<6):248-258, 1957. 

The fields of psychoanalysis and child psychology are both con- 
cerned with personality development. Theoretical implications of 
observations of infants and young children were discussed, with 
emphasis on relationships between the ego and drives. Studies of 
normal children are needed to see how adaptive patterns are used 
in everyday life, for example, symbiosis, regression or tendencies 
to seek primitive gratification, withdrawal, hostility, and so on. 
The drive-motivated and neutral areas of functioning or libidinal 
and ego development have a mutually dynamic influence on the 
growing child, and an understanding of this interaction is neces- 
sary for an understanding of either normal or disturbed children. 
Richness of experience in neutral areas provides an important 
balance for potentially unbalancing libidinally charged areas. 
Most children can carry out logical, problem solving, constructive 
processes far beyond what they can verbalize; thus, secondary 
process thinking is not dependent on the ability to verbalize. 

649. Murphy, Lois B. Factors in continuity and change in the 
development of adaptational style in children. Vita Humana 
(Basel), 7:96-114, 1964. 

An ongoing sequential study was made of over 60 children from 
infancy through the prepuberty stage. Detailed observational data 
were gathered in addition to standard tests and examinations, and 
crises were followed up intensively where possible. The focus is on 
the processes contributing to continuity and to change; and on 
their relation to the development of individual adaptational style. 
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Ovjr half the children changed markedly in one or another aspect 
of functioning. The interaction of changes in growth and in drive 
hierarchy under two situations was discussed: when demands 
from the environment are anticipated; and when they are unpre- 
dictable, as when loss or trauma occurs. Children showing most 
continuity had greater developmental balance and less vulnerabil- 
ity in infancy, and were growing up in environments which were 
relatively homogeneous, stable, free from traumati7:ng vicissi- 
tudes, and congenial to the child's natural style of development. 
22 references. 

650. Murphy, Lois B. f and Krall, Vita. Free play as a pro- 
jective tool. In: Rabin, A. I., and Haworth, M.R., eds. Projec- 
tive Techniques With Children. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1960. pp. 290-304. 

The use of play as a projective tool can provide data on the 
child's relationship to and ways of dealing with things and people, 
his concepts about the world and human experiences, his style of 
expressing himself both bodily and verbally, his methods of coping 
with conflicts and anxieties, and his creativity and capacity to 
restructure situations. Play may be used in the diagnostic study of 
deaf children, nonspeaking children, and children whose com- 
munication problems have precluded the use of intelligence tests, 
CAT, and other speech-reliant approaches. Whatever a child does 
in any play situation is influenced by the nature of the situation, the 
feeling to e and atmosphere of the situation, the materials availa- 
ble, the child's feeling as he enters the situation, his expectations 
and assumptions regarding what he is allowed to do or is free to 
do, and the interaction between him and the examiner. Play mater- 
ials include those which permit regressive play in conjunction 
with miniature life toys for more realistic play, materials which 
permit aggressive play, junk toys containing odds and ends, and 
materials which permit communication and expression. The 
quiet, passive role of the examiner is emphasized. Several areas of 
play which need to be observed are delineated. The importance of 
the child's developmental level, his grasp of reality, and his ego 
functioning are noted. Criteria for the differential diagnosis of 
disturbed children via their play are discussed. Play characteris- 
tics of brain-damaged, retarded, and neurotic children are de- 
scribed. An analysis of the play process can reveal what values play 
has for the child, what difficulties he needs help with, what he does 
with his play, and how he copes with strong feelings. 124 
references. 

651. Murphy, Lois B. The child's way of coping: A longitudi- 
nal study of normal children. Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, 24(3):97-103, 1960. 
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In a study of the coping patterns and resources of normal chil- 
dren, 31 children previously ooserved during infancy were ob- 
served at home and in a variety of testing situations during the 
preschool and latency years. Most of the children tended to develop 
more mature coping resources within the same general coping 
style from year to year, sustained by behaviors which had been 
reinforced in the child's previous interpersonal experiences. Sta- 
tistically significant differences were found between behaviors in 
infancy-for example, the ability to protest and to eject unwanted 
tastes or foods-and later capacity to ier.i off pressures from the 
environment. While most children show consistent coping strate- 
gies, some children show dramatic changes in overt coping style 
and either develop new coping resources, or deteriorate under new 
stress or external intensification of inner problems managed com- 
fortably before the new stress. 

652. Murphy, Lois B. Learning how children cope with 
problems. Children, 4(4):132-137, 1957. 

Preliminary results concerning the ways in which children cope 
with their problems were reported from a study of normal chil- 
dren of preschool age. Analysis of intelligence-test behavior showed 
that most of the happiest or best adjusted children used a wide 
variety of defenses in a flexible way. Some children tend to cope 
with problems in the external environment (for example, stand- 
ardized tests) by trying to change reality; others develop coping 
methods which are consistent vith the reality of the test situation. 
Such differences in coping strategies do not seem to be closely 
related to intelligence. While a child may be characterized by 
certain basic coping strategies, dramatic developmental changes 
and sequences in the use of specific coping devices occur. Many of 
the patterns which are ordinarily called problem behavior or even 
symptoms of emotional disturbance appear in the coping devices 
of these normal children. These children typically show regressive 
types of behavior during intelligence tests. During the latency 
period, a narrowing of the range of defenses and the crystallizing 
of these into more rigid patterns of character structure appear in 
each child. 7 references, 

653. Murphy, Lois Barclay. The stranglehold of norms on 
the individual child. Childhood Education, 49(7):343-349, 
1973* 

A discussion of the stifling effects on children of the statistically 
based norms and unrealistically restricting expectations imposed 
by these norms is presented. It is suggested that each teacher and 
clinician look at the child's situation to discover the meaning of the 
child's behavior from the child's own point of view. The positive 
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strategic values of withdrawal in certain situations needs to be 
understood. The children's protests, resistances, attempts to 
change or control situations, and all the other coping efforts need 
to be understood and valued to find cues to what the child finds 
intolerable, unsuitable, boring, distasteful, or threatening to his 
integrity. 20 references. 

655. Nagera, Humberto, The imaginary companion: Its sig- 
nificance for ego development and conflict solution. Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child, 24:185-196, 1969. 

Several case studio are presented which show the needs that 
were fulfilled by imaginary companions. In the first case, in which 
the memory of such a companion was revived in the analysis of an 
adult patient, the creation of a companion served the purpose of 
correcting painful reality, denying and relieving loneliness, and 
assuaging guilt. The case of a young child at the Hampstead War 
Nurseries sh"ws some aspects of the coping mechanisms that she 
evolved as a reaction to a sudden change in her living conditions 
that also involved losses. She engaged in a continuous daydream 
involving the participation of a variety of animals and people. 
Another case shows how a child at a time of serious stress in her 
life managed to create an imaginary companion who helped her 
avoid regression and symptom formation. This is contrasted with 
her two older siblings who responded to the same traumatic situa- 
tion with regression and symptom formation. Another case shows 
the simultaneous presence of an imaginary companion and a tran- 
sitional object. Some features of the imaginary companion pheno- 
menon which are not necessarily characteristic of other forms of 
fantasy are pointed out. 2! references. 

656. Nagera, Humberto, and Colonna, Alice B. Aspects of 
the contribution of sight to ego and drive development: A 
comparison of the development of some blind and sighted 
children. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 20:274-282, 
1965. 

The ego of the blind child is discussed on the basis of a study of 
six children. Blind children cannot he assessed as though they 
were ordinary children except for their lack of sight, for when 
blindness dates from birth or early childhood, drive and ego devel- 
opment proceed in atypical and distorted ways. In the blind child, 
ego performance can be extremely unreliable. Most important is 
the case in which anxiety can become overwhelming and trau- 
matic and result in the temporary collapse of otherwise well- 
established functions. This often marvfests itself in immobility. 
Some examples are given of the blind child's use of ego functions 
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in the service of adaptation to the world around him. Whatever ego 
functions are dependent on the availability of the right kind of 
imagery of symbols are limited. It is believed that the ego of the 
blind must find alternative means of coping with these problems 
before it can turn to the rather primitive drive organization and 
establish appropriate controls over drive activity. 

657. Naharsinh, Rana Manharsinh. Recreation versus juve- 
nile delinquency. Social Welfare (New Delhi) 17(8) 
13-15,1970. w * 

The part that play and recreation have in child development and 
in adult life is discussed. Children use play to act out their day 
dreams, to express feelings, to do things which are forbidden, or 
' for wish fulfillment. Recreation is as important to adolescents and 
adults as play is to cnildren; it is a way of solving emotional prob- 
lems. Games are briefly discussed in this context. The program of 
boys correctional institutions in India includes many recreational 
activities. 

658. Narain, D. Growing up in India. Family Process, 3(1)- 
127-154,1964. 

Recent research on the soc ation of the child in India was 
reviewed. The data almost alw^ , referred to Hindu communities. 
In the joint family, the presence of three generations modifies the 
distribution of authority and of love and affection. The presence of 
a grandfather serves to reduce the authority image of the father 
and perhaps adds kindliness to the image of authority. The first 
child is most often desired to be a son. The birth order of the child 
determines the love and care it receives. It is mainly the mother 
who looks after the baby. Both weaning and toilet training usually 
occur between the ages of 2 and 3. Neither material reward nor 
verbal praise occur frequently in the socializing of the Indian 
child. There is emphasis on punishment as a means of training, 
but it is not uniformly delivered, and the child lacks a sense of 
fairness in receiving punishment. Urban mothers emphasize obe- 
dience more than do rural mothers. A child is expected to learn by 
observing adults or by tales from the epics and myths. Adult 
female relatives and elder siblings may partially take over the role 
of socialization from the mother; the child becomes accustomed to 
being looked after by several persons. Women do not handle chil- 
dren s education. Children tend to repress aggression. Parent-child 
relationships change as the traditional joint family breaks down 
and the nuclear family takes its place. 27 references. 

659. National Association of Psychiatric Technology; Calif- 
ornia Society of Psychiatric Technicians. Major Psycho- 
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Social Problems and the Psychiatric Technician. Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: National Association of Psychiatric Technology, 
1970. \ 

Papers delivered at the 1969 Joint Annual Convention are pre- 
sented to define the nature and extent of some major psychosocial 
problems. Program approaches for more effective management 
and their relationship with the work of the psychiatric technician 
are highlighted. Topics include: treatment and prevention of drug 
abuse; treatment and rehabilitation of alcoholics; community 
services for the mentally retarded; suicide and crisis intervention; 
and training and career management for mental health workers. 
28 references. 

660. National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence. Challenging our youth. In: To Establish Justice, To 
Insure Domestic Tranquility. Washington, D.C: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1969. pp. 221-241. 

A key to much of the violence in our society lies with the young. 
Youth accounts for an ever-increasing percentage of crime in 
America. Viplence by the young has multiple causes: drugs; gen- 
eration gap; political process; and public service. Youthful 
violence today is a combination of high ideals, tremendous energy, 
impatience at the rato of progress and lack of constructive means 
for effecting change. The Nation cannot afford to ignore the youth- 
ful lawlessness but neither can the Nation ignore the legitimate 
needs of the young. Today's youth must be given a greater role in 
determining their own destiny and in shaping the future course of 
society. 

661. National Health and Medical Research Council. Studies 
in the development and application of preventive intervention 
in human crisis situations. In: Medical Research 1970. Can- 
berra: Australian Govt. Publishing Service. 1971. pp. 24-25. 

Progress in three studies designed to develop and apply preven- 
tive intervention in human crisis situations are reported. Metho- 
dology and early findings are reported in the context of three situa- 
tions of a possible crisis nature: (1) conjugal bereavement; (2) 
operation of hysterectomy; and (3) first pregnancy. 

662. New, Peter Kong-Ming; Ruscio, Anthony T.; and 
George, Linda A. Toward an understanding of the rehabilita- 
tion system. Rehabilitation Literature, 30(5):130-139. 1969. 

A research study was conducted at the Rehabilitation Institute 
New England Medical Center Hospital, Boston, on 48 heart and 
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stroke patients facing the difficult adjustment stage. From the 
research study a model of the adjustment process was developed, 
which was composed of the postulated relationships between the 
patient, his rehabilitation setting, and his "significant others" 
dealing with the elements of hope and reality. Although the model 
is far from perfect, it is a positive and thoughtful step in a neces- 
sary direction. The field of rehabilitation needs to develop a sys- 
tematic and complex understanding of its own processes, and this 
model and research study partly meets such a need by pointing out 
that the rehabilitation process must be seen as a consequence of 
the interaction between three systemic factors. 15 references. 

663. Newman, Helen G., and Doby, John T. Correlates of 
social competence among trainable mentally retarded chil- 
dren. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 77(6):722-732, 
1973. 

The performance of 110 school age, trainable, mentally retarded 
(TMR) children was measured using a Likert scale for social com- 
petence. Measures of biological, genetic, potential, motivational 
factors and situational factors were used as independent variables. 
Using a multiple stepwise regression, chronological age, interac- 
tion. IQ, and teacher expectation explained 65 percent of the var- 
iance in social competence. It is indicated from these results that 
biological genetic factors (IQ and age) and experience with the 
environment (social interaction) are the primary independent var- 
iables. This suggests that increased social interaction in an envi- 
ronment of high teacher expectation would increase the perfor- 
mance and adaptability of the TMR child. 25 references. (Author 
abstract) 

664. Newman, Morton B., and San Martino, Mary R. The 
child and the seriously disturbed parent: Patterns of adapta- 
tion to parental psychosis. Journal of the American Academy 
of Child Psychiatry, 10(2):358-374, 1971. 

Careful study of families in which one or both parents are psy- 
chotic or borderline provides fundamental information about the 
adaptation of children to their environment and about the origins 
and underlying mechanisms of adaptation. One approach to this 
study is to analyze parental fantasies which in the aggregate con- 
stitute the family mythology. A brief review of child development 
emphasizes the importance of the concept of adaptation with spe- 
cial relevance to parental fantasies. Severely disturbed mothers 
differ from neurotic mothers in the degree and manner in which 
their negative destructive fantasies influence the early mother- 
child relationship. Degree of compensation is an important factor 
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in the child's fate. The wide range of symptomatology seen in chil- 
dren of disturbed parents indicates that a child may respond to 
many different aspects of his environment. Material from a ses- 
sion with a precocious 6-year-old illustrates the importance of fan- 
tasy in the mother-child relationship. Treatment issues are dis- 
cussed with particular emphasis on the relevance of intensive study 
of pathological families for the refinement of treatment skills and 
for programs of prevention and early detection. 10 references, 
(Author abstract modified) 

666. Newton, Charles. Vital need for vocational guidance 
bureau. Social Welfare, 16(4):12, 1969. 

The high unemployment rate in India is attributed not to a lack 
of job openings but rather to too many square pegs in round holes. 
The reason for this is a lack of early career planning. Students 
merely cram through school, then enter a university where they 
collect their degrees and finally step into the most easily available 
job. They become frustrated nomads with recurring periods of 
unemployment as they move from job to job. Others run into the 
problem of choosing a career for which they are suited only to find 
it is overcrowded or hazardous in other ways. A number of voca- 
tional guidance bureaus would solve these problems by assessing 
aptitudes early in life, and by providing expert career advice. To 
do this a national survey of job opportunities would have to be 
conducted and the 1 jreaus would also have to serve as research 
organizations to be able to accurately predict future career trends. 
The institution of such a program would eliminate wasted money 
on worthless degrees, end the frustration of those who feel like 
misfits wherever they go, alleviate crowding in colleges, and pro- 
vide the Nation with the skilled specialized personnel it so badly 
needs. 

667. Newton, Grant, and Levine, Seymour. Early Exper- 
ience and Behavior: The Psychobiology of Development 
Springfield, III.: Charles C. Thomas, 1968. 

Early experience may be crucial in establishing links between 
physiological states and the specific behavioral patterns that ulti- 
mate V alter these states. Greater knowledge of the specific 
parameters involved in these effects in animals, especially higher 
mammals, will therefore enhance ultimate understanding of 
human behavior. To this end, the literature on early experience is 
reviewed to determine which factors shape an infant's later 
response characteristics. Studies range from prenatal to advanced 
postnatal stages and cover a range of species including birds, 
rodents, dogs, cats, sheep, goats, monkeys, chimpanzees, and man. 
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Areas which need research are highlighted. A primary concern is 
whether institutionalization in man produces debilitating effects 
because of maternal deprivation, stimulus restriction or a combi- 
nation of both. 1,617 references. 

668. Nideffer, Robert M., and Deckner, William C. A case 
study of improved athletic performance following use of 
relaxation procedures. Perceptual and Motor Ikills, 30(3): 
821-822, 1970. 

In addition to its usefulness in areas of abnormal peychology, 
progressive relaxation is suggested to be of use to persons under- 
going the temporary stress of athletic competi ;*on. A case study of 
a 20-year-old student is presented who was judged by his coaches 
to have reached the limits of his physical potential in shotputting. 
The subject was seen only once and instructed in a progressive 
relaxation procedure which he practiced twice a day. Two weeks 
later, his shotput record had improved significant' It is 
suggested that tension adjustment techniques may become a use- 
ful part of preparation for various athletic endeavors. 3 refer- 
ences. (Author abstract modified) 

669. Nihira, Xazuo. Factorial dimensions of adaptive behav- 
ior in mentally retarded children and adolescents. American 
Journal qf Mental Deficiency, 74(1):130-141, 1969. 

Objective descriptions of adaptive behavior of 313 institutional- 
ized mentally retarded children and adolescents were obtained by 
means of a newly developed behavior rating scale. Factor analyses 
of the scale scores delineated three major dimensions: personal 
independence; social maladaptation; and personal maladaptation. 
Comparison of the results between four different age groups 
reveals that the obtained factor structure is relatively stable 
across a wide span of age ranges, from preadolescent through 
adulthood. Implications of the results are discussed in terms of 
adaptive mechanisms commonly used by retardates in coping with 
their environments. 24 references. (Journal abstract) 

670. Nilanc', Thomas M., and Hansen-James C. The relation- 
ship of minimal goai discrepancy to adjustment and anxiety 
in elementary school children. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 26(4):432-433, 1970. 

A comparison of the anxiety and school adjustment of students 
with discrepant and nondiscrepant minimal achievement goals 
indicated that the discrepant students were rated less adjusted. 
Although there were no differences in anxiety levels, the discrep- 
ant students did make significantly more lie responses. 3 referen- 
ces. (Author abstract) 
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672. Novakova, and Hrodek, O. Psychologicke aspekty v 
komplexni peci o deti nemocne hemofiHi. [Psychological 
aspects in the complex care of children suffering from hemo- 
philia.] Ceakoalovenska Pediatrie (Praha), 22(9):800-803, 
1967. 

The main principles of psychological approach to children suf- 
fering from hemophilia were established on the basis of t% psychi- 
cal changes study made with 32 child patients. The principles 
constitute an important p v rt of the complex care. The psychologi- 
cal measures directed to the adequate adaptation of a child to a 
pain in the acute stage of the disease and to the chronic psychical 
tension relief in the latent stage were referred to as well as the 
necessity of favorable correction of social situation of the child in 
the family and at school. 8 references. (Journal abstract) 

673. Nuessle, William Pendleton. The influence of concep- 
tual tempo on the hypothesis testing behavior of children. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer- 
sity Microfilms, No. 72-2061. (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

Twenty reflective and 20 impulsive children were tested to 
investigate a derivation from Kagan's reasoning that reflective 
children, who inhibit impulsive responding in situations of 
response uncertainty, would be more effective problem solvers 
than impulsive children, who respond without reflecting in such 
situations. The problem- solving task used was a concept identiiica- 
tion procedure developed by Levine, which enables the experi- 
menter to empirically determine the degree to which a s used 
hypotheses to gui(? his behavior and to monitor the efficiency of 
information processing. Results are interpreted as not supporting 
Kagan's contention that reflective children are more effective 
problem solvers than impulsive children. Age differences in the 
effort invested in retrieving information from previous trials are 
felt to be an important factor in accounting for the more proficient 
information processing performance of the ninth graders in this 
study. (Journal abstract modified) 

674. Nunn, Clyde Z.; Kosa, John; and A*oert, Joel J. Causal 
locus of illness and adaptation to family • jruptions. Journal 
for the Scientific Study of Religion, 7(2):210-218, 1968. 

The hypothesis is ♦ }sted that under special conditions, religious 
beliefs can function as a stabilizing force on personal and social 
systems. Sampling was performed with mothers from families 
earning less than $6,000 a year who visited the emergency clinic at 
the Children's Medical Center covering the Boston area. A total of 
436 questionnaires were evaluated. Belief in God as a source of 
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illness, and stability or adaptation to the stress caused by the 
illness, were used as variables. The results indicate that believers 
in God-sent illness were likely to report marginal rather than dif- 
ficult or smooth adaptation to family disruption during illness. It 
is possible that the results reflect differential claims at coping 
rather than actual ability. The temporary or long-term stabilizing 
effects of religious belief remain undecided. 18 references. 

675. Nurco, David N.; Baiter, Mitchell B.; and Lerner, Mon- 
roe. A state comprehensive drug abuse plan— 1971 Drua 
Forum, 1(2):115-135, 1972. ' 

An abbreviated veision of the comprehensive plan of the Drug 
Abuse Authority of Maryland is presented. It is recommended 
that a drug abuse emergency crisis and treatment center be estab- 
lished in Baltimore. The center should operate on an around-the- 
clock basis, have the full range cf equipment, services, and profes- 
sional and paraprofessional personnel necessary to fulfill its com- 
prehensive emergency and short-term functions, and contain 25 
inpatient beds. The center will serve as a nonpunitive setting in 
which the patient can be certain that there will be no legal conse- 
quence or involvement with the police nor any other adverse pub- 
licity as a result of his appearance for treatment. The emergency 
center will prevent death or permanent disabilities from overdose, 
severe withdrawal, toxic substances, dangerous drug interactions, 
and allergic reactions, as well as from other drug emergencies. An 
important function will be to provide a preliminary evaluation of 
the drug abuser. The education activities of the drug abuse 
authority will be aimed at youth, the general public, and the pro- 
fessional and ancillary personnel who have responsibility for the 
management and/or treatment of drug abuse. 

676. Obiki, Keigo. Psychology of aggression. Kyoiku to 
Igaku (Fukuoka), 17(7):28-34, 1969. 

A discussion of the etiology and progress of development of psy- 
chology of aggression in youth is presented. Theories on the origin 
of aggression are discussed which include the frustraf ' «n theory 
of Dollard and the theory of aggression as a fundamental and 
subvertive human instinct of Freud, Klein, and Menninger. The 
psychology of aggression in various human relationships, such as 
between mother and child, and mother, father and child, and fea- 
tures of aggression in adolescents are examined. 



677. O'Connor, Peter Denis. Hypothesis testing behavior in 
the solution of concept problems by nonretarded and mildly 
retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts International Ann 



Arbor, Mich.; University Microfilms, No. 72-28168 (HC, $10; 
MF, $4). 96 pp. 

The relationship between intelligence level and use of logical 
eliminat.on procedures to solve concept problems in mildly 
retarded children and normal IQ children was studied in terms of 
three dependent variables: (1) the number of correct outcome 
trials; (2) total latency time; and (3) the number of consistent hypo- 
thesis sets. All ss attempted five concept problems in each of 31 
trials. In each problem there were eight possible solutions: vary- 
ing two colors; two letter shapes; two sizes; and two positions. Each 
trial consisted of a pair of stimuli rear-projected onto a screen, 
with each stimulus representing four possible solutions. Ss were 
given feedback on the 1st, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th, and 31st 
trials after they had responded. In a second treatment, visual 
cards of each feedback trial were displayed after each feedback 
trial so that illustrations of all previous feedback trials, with the 
correct stimulus marked, were available for referral during the 
problems. Ss were encouraged to use these clues to solve the prob- 
lem, while those in the first treatment did not have this advantage. 
The results suggest: (1) Retarded ss were capable of solving con- 
cept problems when feedback information was available for refer- 
ral: (2) these ss did indicate considerable hypothesis testing in the 
problem-solving situation, but were unable to string together the 
hypothesis sets in a logical sequence; (3) memory seemed to be the 
key factor hampering the problem-solving ability of the retarded 
ss. (Journal abstract modified) 

678. Offer, Daniel. Adolescent turmoil. In: Offer, D., ed. The 
Psychological World of the Teen-ager. New York: Basic 
Books, 1969. pp. 174-192. 

The study of 73 modal adclescent boys prompts the conclusion 
♦hat adolescent turmoil may not be a part of normal development. 
Turmoil \v-« not prevalent, in the normal boys. Behavioral and 
emotional indices g^ineJ through interviews, teacher ratings, and 
analyses of psychologic? 1 testing all deny the existence of adoles- 
cent turmoil on a grand sea 10 The concept of adolescent turmoil 
should be seen as only one r e for passing through adolescence, 
that the majority of the modal boys did not use. Evidence of what 
Erik Erikson terms normative crises was found in some boys. But 
Erikson and of :rs are criticized for overreliance on clinical 
examples. While adolescence presents the ado t escent with special 
problems anf 1 challenges, the normal adolescent seems able to 
cope. Rebellion tends to occur early in aa lescent years, and 
appears to be encouraged by society. The symptom rating scale 
used to measure affect showed anxiety, acting out, and depression 
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in one group; shame, obsession, compulsion, and guilt in a second; 
and suspicion turmoil, phobia, distortion, and dissociation in a 
third, least frequent cluster. Symptoms were mild. They were eas- 
ily handled by the adolescent and only on rare occasions reached 
clinical proportions. Affective experiences were nresent and for 
the most part were ego syntonic. 

6 I 9 "~? ,,er ' Daniel - Response to special crises. In: Offer, D 
ed. The Pnchologieal World of the Teen ager. New York- 
Basic Books, 1969. pp. 89-95. 

Of 73 subjects followed through high school years, 13 exper- 
ienced major life crises. Among these 4 had lost their fathers 3 
experienced parental divorce, 2 had life-threatening injuries, and 
8a . w h » brother crippled for life. None of the teenagers devel- 
oped clinical syndromes as a result of the trauma. Two detailed 
case histories of ooys in crisis situations are given. The examples 
illustrate the way in which the modal adolescents coped with sit- 
uations of extreme stress. The subjects were able to cope with the 
stressful situations. They did not ignore or spend most of their 
energies denying the reality of the trauma. They were flexible 
enough to be able to change their goals when the situation 
required it. Their actions, which were almost always goal di- 
rected, were propelled by a relatively strong ego that allowed for 
change and adaptation. Ego resiliency made it possible for them to 
change their lifestyles and eventually derive their pleasures from 
newly created sources. There was little overt antisocial behavior 
or delinquency among the 73 modal adolescent boys studied Such 
rebellious and defiant behavior as they showed was directed to 
parents, and less often to schools. They did acknowledge frequent 
urges to act in a manner that could get them into trouble. Rebel- 
lion was most frequent during early adolescence at ages 12 and 13 
Much of this was in the form of fights with parents over small 
issues. Interaction with teachers sometimes showed similar prob- 
lems. Rebellion was characterized by chronic disagreements with 
parents and schoolteachers which were more or less intense at 
different times over issues that seem small and undramatic. Sub- 
jects who were concerned with stopping world conflicts were often 
those who were most concerned with controls for themselves 
Twenty-five percent of the subjects said they had pai ticipated in at 
.cue, on delinquent act. Fifty-two percent had known or 
associated closely with people who had been involved in delinquent 
acts. A case history is given to exemplify rebellious behavior. More 
than 90 percent of the subjects believed that delinquency in high 
school was caused by parents who did not care about their children 
and gave too much freedom with too little love. The modal teen- 
ager learned to channel his aggression from experience with act- 
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ingout, from negative consequences, from the example of others, 
and through use of sports and other outlets. 

680, Offer, Daniel. The Psycholorsal World of the Teen- 
ager: A Study of Normal Adolescent Boys. New York: Basic 
Books, 1969. 

A carefully selected group of 73 boys identified as normal or 
modal adolescents was studied and followed over a 3-year period, 
their high school years, Details of the selection process are given. 
It emphasized normal functioning and sufficient psychological 
sensitivity to provide useful self-descriptions. The boys came from 
two high schools, and the interviewing and testing was done at the 
schools. In addition to repeated psychiatric interviews, psycholog- 
ical tests were administered. The tests used were the Thematic 
Apperception Test, the Rorschach Test, and the WAIS Vocabu- 
lary Scale. One aspect of normality proved to be an absence of 
some of the dramatic qualities associated with adolescence. There 
was no evidence of adolescent turmoil, no generation gap to speak 
of, little serious rebellion, little antisocial or delinquent behavior, a 
healthy but reserved approach to sex, and a strong sense of rela- 
tionship and agreement with parents. Chapters are devoted to the 
school environment, the home environment, rebellious and antiso- 
cial behavior, heterosexual behavior, crisis behavior, effects and 
their vicissitudes, psychological test results, the research alliance 
between the boys and the investigators, adolescent turmoil, the 
adolescent and his parents, and coping behavior. Appendices give 
the self-image questionnaire used, the interview schedules, and 
selected questions and answers from the second interview. 198 
references, 

681. Offer, Daniel, and Offer, Judith. Four issues in the 
developmental psychology of adolescents. In: Howells, J., ed. 
Modem Perspectives in Adolescents. New York: Brunner/ 
Mazel, 1971, pp. 28-44. 

The normal developmental psychology of the years 12-21 is dis- 
cussed and four issues— sexual behavior, parental relations, ado- 
lescent turmoil, and identity— are featui d. Data were obtained 
from psychiatric interviews, psychologic testing, parental inter- 
views, and adjustment ratings by teachers of 73 males and 30 
females. The adolescent engages in intensive heterosexual activity 
at a later date than his body is ready to do so biologically; the 
female is more preoccupied with sex at an earlier age. Emotional 
and intellectual independence begin during this period, and the 
relationship of the adolescent with his parents loses much of its 
dependent status. This serves as an opportunity for the adolescent 
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to test his ability to cope with his social environment and to crys- 
talwe his new identity. 23 references. * 

688. O Gorman, Gerald. *m Nature of Childhood Auti*~ 
2nd ed. London: Butterworths, 1970. ^ nuanooa Autism. 

takin Jlffj? '2? the 8 i? bj6Ct 0f Childh00d is provided 

SXErfffT 1 V,eW , 0f exi8ti n* controversial attitudes.Tnsight 
n» mt r i r ,0l08rical 8i8rnif icance of » Problem where fhe 
Z?t ?' d, f gn08ed increMes a " t«e time, and into he 
emotional strain and anxiety on the family coping w than autistic 

iSL PeC, I ,C Chapter8 deal with childhood schiiopSJen a 
defense mechanisms against intolerable rr.Htv" *tl f 

dromes, and treatment, education, and training. 50 references 
2 ^ 2? ^ 2 cWA ^Vigfla„cet M k ./fodo£;«ei(Tokyo) ( 13(10): 

thS ta l d - 8 5 UrbanCe8 Caused by borin «- tedious vigilance tasks in 
he industrial environment are discucsed. The simplicity and men 
al strain accompanied by this type of task indues d^oranza" 
tion emotional disturbance, autonomic nervous system d^SuS- 
ance, and visual disturbance. Health examinations for^eySt 
autonomic nervous system function, blood, urine and d£ 
organ, and Cornell Medical Index should be adopted for ear^ais- 

Sandal 

a^d ^necessart at tract.veness to the task are also important 

685. Olden, Christine. Noteson the development of empathy I 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 13:505-512, 1958 

J* a K°M tinUi * nR 8tudy of empath y development between adults 
and ch.ldren two case studies involving extremely immature 
mothers and their identification with their children are Panted 
It appears that a specific psychic immaturity will keeo a mother 
from sensing her child's needs, from following hi pac and under 
standing his infantile world, and, in turn, keep th ^ child from 
amolntTf ad6qUa ! e eK ° CapaCities - 0nly the adult w it a ££S 

2Z a ch M°tZT J 18 abl I 10 k . n0W ' to enjoy ' and to rearTnd 
assist a child. The ego-damaged mother prevents normal eeo devel. 

opment ,n the child. Such disturbances in the ch"ld? TegoTeveTon 

ment become obstacles in the process of sublimation In the case's 

w» Is ve ZlT ^kT 8harCd and aCted out ^e child™' 
• ThlT y fJ were J unable to perceive their children's real needs 
These mothers and their children were extremely attached to each 
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other; some of their friends characterized the relationship as over- 
identification. Despite this emotional closeness, or perhaps on 
account of it, the mothers were unable to emphathize with their 
children; the goal and function of this closeness was exclusively 
narcissistic. (Author abstract modified) 

686. Olden, Christine. Notes on the development of empathy: 
II. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 13:512-518, 1958. 

An attempt is made to discover the conditions under which the 
unity of mother and child leads to the capacity of the child to 
establish social relationships. The unity between mother and child 
is characterized by emotional interplay and by a mutual sensitiv- 
ity to the other's feelings. It is speculated whether the original 
primitive, partly biological mother-child fusion should be 
regarded as the starting point of empathy. It has been found that 
there exists in the woman a need to maintain the biological condi- 
tion of unity for a shorter or longer period, even though this need 
may be repressed, denied, or laden with aggression. The mother 
needs satisfaction from the infant to accomplish the transition 
from physical gratification to mature empathy, and the child 
needs satisfaction from the mother. Perhaps sensitivity to facial 
expression begins with the infant's searching of his mother's face. 
In the second and third year, the mutual understanding is no 
longer the bodily sensual sensing that it was in the first months, 
but it has become part of the mind. Before adult empathy devel- 
ops, many other changes must take place. 8 references. 

687. Oldham, H. Marie. Perceptions of a pediatric nursing 
staff of the withdrawal syndrome in hospitalized children. 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, 44(1):77, 1973. 

Nursing staffs views of hospitalized children who manifest 
withdrawal were studied to determine if the staff could identify a 
withdrawn child and what was being done to help him better cope 
with his withdrawal. Areas explored were staffs description of a 
withdrawn child, an account of what was done to help the child 
with his withdrawal and how these efforts worked out, and ideas 
about how to improve their current approach. Informal interviews 
were conducted using 12 nurses from the day and evening shift. 
The major finding was a relationship between the nurse's age and 
experience and her responses to each question. The older, more 
experienced staff members were unable to identify a withdrawn 
child; the younger, less experienced staff members could do so and 
thus appeared more sensitive to the physical as well as emotional 
needs of the child. (Journal abstract modified) 
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68«. Om wake. Eveline, B„ and Solnit, Albert J. "It isn't fair": 

Swrssas,^ chi,d - «■■»—«■* *•* «» 

The discussion considers certain of this blind child's problems 
and their implications for her development as they appear in her 
treatment: (1) an arrest of libidinal and ego development; and (2) 
the development of an inhibition of touching, a function ordinarily 
hypercathected in blind children. In this girl, the lack of vision 
and her mother s reaction to the child conspired to deprive Ann of 
the auxiliary ego she required for her development. Because of her 
affective withdrawal, the mother was unable to respond to the 
child s need for tactile, kinesthetic, and auditory experiences tha* 
would aid her in coping with the gap created by her blindness 
With regard to her touching inhibition, it became clear that the 
tactile and kinesthetic modalities had been relatively understimu- 
lated in her first 2 y^rs, but that being touched and touching 
came to be experienced as instinctualized climactic discharges 
The inhibition was set in motion Ly the fear of losing contact with 
.he mother if she touched her, and was reinforced by its associa- 
tion with castration anxiety. 

689. Orcutt Ben A. Stress in family interaction when a 
member is dying: A special case for family interviews. 
Archives of the Foundation of Thanatoloffy, 5(1):53, 1975. 
At the Foundation of Thanatology Symposium, the family and 

Sm a^T W ° r] t' fami ' y transactional Processes, and relation- 
sh ps that occur when a member is dying-were examined. It was 
noted that a typical problem for families is flexibility and open- 
ness of communication which is essential to a balance of intimacy 
and connectedness. Distorted messages and closure in communi- 
cation tend to generate confusion, tension, distance, and aliena- 
tion. The family was viewed theoretically as a system. Concepts of 
communication, distance, empathy, and relational awareness 
were examined in the intervention process, which supports the 

Sctmo^ifred)" ^ ° f dyin * (j0Ur " al 

690 Overbeck, Ann. Life stress antecedents to application 
for help at a mental health center: A clinical study of adapta- 
tion. Smith College Studies in Social Work, 43(1):16-17, 1972. 

Antecedents to application for help at a community mental 
health center were studied within the context of adaptational 
crisis-stress conceptions via the Holmes and Rahe Model of change 
stress. A detailed case study of 20 new applicants to the adult and 
child units of one such center attempted to reconstruct the person's 
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biopsychosocial environment chart, the accumulation of change 
stress, and understand the process of help seeking v ithin a reper- 
toire of adaptive maneuvers initiated to restore equilibrium. Ss 
reported experiencing: high stress in the 3 years prior to help 
seeking; a variety of adaptive responses; a general depletion of 
support in some of the major areas; and a variety of patterns of 
assets and obstacles to help seeking. Significant correlations were 
found between indices of stress and heaUh, self-world 5 mage and 
social support, and health and help seeking. A paradigm was 
advanced and modified by the data to describe the adaptive stages 
through which the ss had passed. The different adaptational styles 
used by the ss are also identified. (Journal abstract modified) 

691. Palmer, James 0. Patterns of perceived reaction to 
frustration among adolescents. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 85:133-153, 1972. 

The Teenage Picture Frustration Study (TAPS) was con- 
structed and used in a study of how the adolescent perceives that 
frustration should be or might be handled. Results of the 36 item, 
incomplete Cartoon Test, revealed that developmental changes in 
perceived methods of reaction are less marked than during the 
prepubescent years and appear to be more associated with the 
overall development of differences in social attitudes between the 
sexes. Results for girls confirm prior studies that by pubescence 
children have already learneH to cope with frustration by internal- 
ization of aggression, building up defense against anxiety ?nd 
blame, and by some acceptance of the responsibility for solution of 
the frustration. Full acceptance of these social standards does not 
appear in boys until about age 15. Throughout adolescence, ver- 
balized expression of aggression toward the environment con- 
tinues to be far more of a masculine response, while acceptance of 
guilt is more predominantly feminine. During adolescence, social 
class differences in reacting to frustration, which have been 
observed in younger children, give way to a predominant accep- 
tance of middle-class values. This phenomenon cannot be ex- 
plained from data in the study, but raises some interesting hypoth- 
eses for further investigation. In general, this finding is consonant 
with a general pattern of social identification commonly observed 
among adolescents. 15 references. 

692. Parens, Henri, and Saul, Leon J. Dependence in Man: A 
Psychoanalytic Study. New York: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1971. 

The phenomenon of dependence in man and its relationship to 
human development is discussed. After a thorough rev : ew of psy- 
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choanalyt.c literature to date, conclusions are reached that 
strongly support the theories of Freud in the ar.a of human 
dependence. The many aspects of dependence are presented; in 
addition, a condensed review is offered of recent contributions in 
ethology, including work on primates. The point is made that 
dependence is not only a major determinant of behavior but also 
powerfully induces human development. The role of dependence is 
traced from the early mother-infant relationship, the triad of the 
Oed.pal period, through adolescence, maturity, and senescence. 
Inree major sections are devoted to: a study of the writings of 
r reud; theoretical considerations relating to the genesis of psycho- 
logicaldependence, inner sustainment, exploration of dependence 
on the obfcrt-orTnlbstitutes for it, and dependence for the gratifica- 
tion of needs, and an epigenesis of psycbc^c dspendence from 
birth to late adulthood; and clinical considerations, including 
dependence and character disorders, t?active dependence, and 
reactions to dependence. 135 references. 

??? \£ a i!£ Wil,ard Hearing and age. Geriatrics, 24(4): 
151-157, 1969. 

Hearing loss can be a major problem during aging because of its 
tendency to cause isolation, maladjustment, anxiety, and depres- 
sion. Age of onset and degree of deterioration of the auditory sys- 
tem vary in different persons, but a large percentage of people in 
their seventh or eighth decade ha' e some degree of impairment 
In most cases, the pathological changes in presbycusis are a com- 
bination of sensory cell and neuronal changes. Factors outside of 
the patients auditory mechanism may influence his hearing abil- 
ity, such as enunciation of the speaker and attention. The patient 
may be hard of hearing or hard of listening, or a combination of 
both^The first step in the proper management of presbycusis is a 
careful examination and adequate auditory testing. The patient 
must understand that no medical or surgical treatment will 
improve presbycusis. A hearing aid will not produce normal hear- 
ing, but it will increase the patient's residual hearing. The type of 
hearing aid should be determined by an audiologist. It is stressed 
that hearing problems in the aged warrant recognition, adequate 
attention, and appropriate management. 

694 Pasca, Alyce E. Effects of campus tensions on mental 
health. American Psychologist, 26(4):395, 1971. 

A 1970 report by the American Council on Education, Special 
Committee on Campus Tensions indicated that the universities 
retained their essential characters after a student protest was 
over. Investigation of the effects of campus tension at several dis- 
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rupted institutions indicated an increase in appointments at coun- 
seling services. Students had a generalized increase in anxiety, 
depression, difficulty in coping, and general fears which reduced 
their ability to concentrate on their academic work or to enjoy it. 
Anxieties also increased among faculty members, clerical, secur- 
ity, and maintenance staffs. 2 references. 

695. Pasewark, Richard A., and Albers, Dale A. Crisis inter- 
vention: Theory in search of a program. Social Work, 17(2): 
70-77, 1972. 

Crisis intervention, practiced effectively in the public health 
field, is explored in its implications for use in mental health and 
the helping services. Developed over a period of years, largely 
through the work of Erikson, Lindemann, and Caplan of Harvard, 
crisis intervention seeks to provide an individual with appropriate 
behavioral patterns that will enable him to deal effectively with the 
specific crisis. It has three phases: (1) primary prevention— the 
incidence of a disorder is reduced by altering the environment so 
that it restrains the disease process or makes the individual less 
susceptible; (2) secondary prevention— a mild disorder is kept 
from becoming a severe one; and (3) tertiary prevention— a serious 
disorder is restrained from producing permanent disability. There 
is a notable absence of programs either totally or primarily ori- 
ented to the crisis intervention approach. The reasons include: (1) 
lack of financial commitment and personnel; (2) risk involved in 
adoption of the method due to its unsubstantiated effectiveness; (3) 
abrupt adjustment by mental health workers required to produce 
an effective model; and (4) the questions that adoption of crisis 
intervention would raise regarding the use of the current com- 
munity mental health center model. 24 references. 

696. Pattison, Mansell E. The experience of dying. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychotherapy, 21(l):32-43, 1967. 

Death is the subjective experience which cannot be communi- 
cated, hence cannot be known. Though there is no uniformity of 
cultural norms to which to turn for aid in facing death, there are 
universal human feelings that face us each time we face a dying 
person. Death is a crisis event and can be approached clinically in 
terms of crisis intervention therapy. We cannot circumvent death; 
we can aid the process of dying. The part-aspects of the process of 
dying in which we can help the dying person to achieve the 
appropriate death for him may be expressed in terms of fea^s with 
which we can deal: the fear of the unknown (this is the basic death 
anxiety); the fear of loneliness (the inevitable isolation in death, 
unfortunately reinforced in our society by institutionalized death); 
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the fear of loss of family and friends; the fear of loss of body or 
body image; the fear of loss of self-control; the fear of loss of iden- 
tity (the maintenance of ego integrity in the face of depair); and 
lastly, the fear of regression (the retreat from our outer world of 
reality to the primal world of fantasy, of eternal primordial exist- 
ence). With all these part-aspects of the process of dying, the clini- 
cian can help his patient through sharing the responsibility of the 
crisis of death by providing rewarding and available human con- 
tact; by assisting the patient in his grief at the inevitable losses to 
be sustained; by assuming for him necessary body and ego func- 
tions without shame, depreciation, or loss of respect; and so, by 
encouraging this human being in facing his own life situation with 
dignity and integrity, to aid him in achieving the appropriate 
death. 31 references. 

t 97 , Pa ^f n8tedt ' E,eanor - and Bernard, Viola W. Crises of 
family Disorganization: Programs to Soften Their Impact on 
Children. New York: Behavioral Publications, 1971. 

The causes of family disorganization (particularly in slum 
areas) and programs to help children better survive crises arising 
therefrom are discussed under the following topics: young child- 
ren of mentally ill parents; practical psychiatric problems involv- 
ing children at the county level; alienation as a coping mechanism; 
child abuse as a symptom of family crisis; the meanings of mother- 
hood in a deprived community; child psychiatric services in an 
urban slum; and parental incapacity and the welfare of children (a 
report on a community effort to stem the tide of children goiig 
into foster care). 31 references. 



698. Pazdur, Helen C. Innovation: The school nurse as a 
mental health specialist. Journal of School Health, 39(7) 
449-457, 1969. 

The concept of the school nurse as a mental health specialist is 
discussed. Children's physical and mental health are interrelated 
and the nurse's assistance in offering empathy and understanding 
to the child with psychologically based complaints can be invalua- 
ble. In the program described, the psychiatric nurse is given the 
title of nurse-counselor in a junior high school setting with 400 
pupils from mostly a/fluent families. Resistance from teachers 
who felt that counseling was a waste of time, and resentment 
toward a person without a teaching background were present, but 
successful relationships with students evolved. Confidentiality of 
counseling was of concern to students; some aspects of the counsel- 
ors activities were shared at periodic staff meetings but not the 
content of student discussions. Teachers, to some extent, again 
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attempted to inquire into student problems. Group work with 
handicapped children is also discussed. It is proposed that with 
additional training in behavioral sciences the school nurse can 
advance her profession and participate with other mental health 
experts in the school setting. 10 references. 

699. Pea*ce, Donna M. Beatty. Psychosexuai development of 
young female adolescents: Some hypotheses on the use of 
group counseling. Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
43(l):23-24, 1972. 

The psychosexuai development of young female adolescents was 
examined based on observations of a counseling group. Significant 
psychosexuai developmental changes included: physical matura- 
tion; emotional stress over the changing self; reawakening of early 
childhood conflicts that had not been resolved; and her changing 
role and status in the world. Character synthesis or ego building 
appeared to be the best approach to helping. A counseling group of 
13- to 14-year-old black inner-city deprived girls were observed in 
counseling to determine their types of struggles and coping meth- 
ods related to psychosexuai development. It was hypothesized that: 
there must be a commonality of concerns for effective group coun- 
seling; membership arouses sibling rivalry; termination of group 
counseling may prompt self-destructive behavior; termination re- 
flects the early childhood conflicts around loss and separation; 
pressure from peers develops in group counseling and changes be- 
havior; and the evolution of a group identity is the basis of changes 
in individual behavior. (Journal abstract modified) 

700. Pearson, Manuel M. Middle-aged male crises. Medical 
Aspect* of Human Sexuality, 2(8):6-13, 1968. 

The middle-aged male crises were studied. The male in his mid- 
dle years notes a general decline in the overall pattern of activities 
and sexual interest. He is not as physically strong, energetic, or as 
aggressively competitive as formerly. A vicious cycle is often set 
up in the middle-aged male because of the frequent expression of 
emotional problems through his sexual functioning. In addition to 
the occurrence of menopausal reactions, there are important cul- 
tural factors that increase vulnerability. During the middle years 
there is less opportunity for social prestige and status and a rela- 
tive lack of ego-building and prestige values. A middle-aged male 
syndrome has been described as a "pseudo-climacteric crisis." The 
syndrome consists of depressive symptoms with restlessness, asso- 
ciated with a general feeling of insecurity, inadequacy, worthless- 
ness, and uselessness. It may be fairly acute in onset and be 
brought on by some sexual failure or a sudden realization of aging. 
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Although rapid in on.,et, it may last for years. Sexual interest and 
effectiveness of sexual performance are not drastically reduced by 
aging; both the man and the woman who had been able to achieve 
orgasm before the menopausal or middle-aged period may con- 
tinue to have orgasm well into the eighth or ninth decade of life 
provided there is an interested active partner and relatively good 
hea th Most writers conclude that anxiety, that is, fear of the loss 
of virility and libido, ,s the greatest deterrent to continu ing sexual 
fulfillment in the middle-aged y,ars. Mental illnesses more likely 
mnT r ^ he l m 1 iddle - a / ed ind ividual are certain organic mental 
illnesses alcoholism, drug addiction, schizophrenic reactions 
paranoid st».tes, and particularly the manic-depressive reaction' 
especially thr. depressed type. 15 references. 

tine T^.tT** Ge °£ rey -, ^ XUal a< « U8tm ent at the climac- 
22 i ? T hom80n ' Y*., ed. Sex and Its Problems. London: E. 
and S. Livingstone, 1968. pp. 59-66. 

Influences in the climacteric time of life which can affect sexual 
adjustment are discussed. These influences include shifts in atti- 
tudes in marriage and about sex, domestic or social pressures 
menstrual cessation, illness, surgery, hormonal imbalances and 
subconscious reactions to perceptions of aging. Emphasis is placed 
on the importance of the physician's role in dealing with problems 
arising in middle age. His understanding and recognition that 
many types m middle age sexual behavior can be considered nor- 
ms, car. help those involved in the crisis period. Among the spe- 
cific topics ducussed are: contraception difficulties; psychosexual 
adjustments; and inner emotional changes of middle life. 

702 Peberdy Geoffrey. S«x and its problems: Sexual adjust- 
564-57*1 t 1 h 9 e 67 C,lmacteric *™*Uumer (London), 199(1192): 

Middle age and the stresses of the climacteric affecting both 
men and women do affect sexual adjustment. Sexual capacity at 
this critical time is especially vulnerable because of gradually de- 
clining physical powers and attractiveness. The adjustments of 
middle age are, on the whole, physiological rather than pathologi- 
cal. 1 here is no reason why coital activity s*- >uld not continue since 
sexual ability does continue into older age, though at a slower pace 
depending on health and situational factors. The doctor must 
assure his patients tr.at the cultural belief in an almost ibrupt 
cess, tion of sexual behavior at a particular age does not mean 
their continuing sexual activities are abnormal. Even a return to 
masturbation is not to be considered extraordinary, depending on 
the individual s needs and marital adjustments, among other fac- 
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tors. Contr aception may present some problems to couples in their 
forties which may not have arisen earlier. The doctor must be 
ready to give the proper advice and help as needed, taking into 
account pasi sexual practices of the patient and the menopausal 
changes occurring in middle age. Fears of unwanted pregnancies 
and disease must be allayed. Psychosexual adjustments are of 
particular concern. Men may feel concern for diminishing potency, 
which in turn can give rise to panic. The wife may develop worries 
because hpr husbfc nd's flagging attentions are understood to reflect 
adversely on her. Thoughtfulness and common sense inust be the 
rule for the doctor to alleviate apprehension and guilt feelings. 
Emotional repercussions are almost inevitable at the cessation of 
menstruation. Depression is now recognized as occurring with 
notable incidence in middle age. The doctor must be ready to 
counsel and treat, if need be, and assure the patient that sexual 
activity can well continue, if with a modified pattern of behavior. 
Fears uf the sexual impacts of hysterectomy or prostatectomy must 
be countered factually. The climacteric changes of middle age, 
both physical and mental, in men and women can be handled to 
enable the individual to adjust to new maturity through self- 
education and assured self-management. 

703. Pfeiffer, Eric. The healthy personalis, its range and 
scope. In: Disordered Behavior: Basic Concepts in Clinical 
Psychiatry. New York: Oxford University Press, 1968. pp. 
196-202. 

Criteria of the healthy personality from Hartmann, Freud, 
Kubie, Erikson, and Fromm are presented. Approaches to mental 
health stressing flexibility and adaptation to the social and ma- 
terial environment are reviewed. The addition of play to Freud's 
love and work is suggested. Kubie's emphasis on the predomi- 
nance of conscious over unconscious motivations is analyzed. The 
concepts of self-realization and ego identity are summarized. 12 
references. 

704. Phillips, Leslie, ed. Human Adaptation and Its Fail- 
ures. New York: Academic Press, 1968. 

A general theory of human adaptation and failure is proposed. 
Key elements are the development of intellectual, social, and moral 
capacity, together viewed as psychological development, and the 
expectations of societv. Environmental factors in the adaptation 
process are reviewed, with emphasis on difference in way of life in 
various socioeconomic status groups. Approaches to the study of 
normal and impaired behavior stressing specific mental illness, 
presence of unique positive mental health factors, dyadic and other 
small group relations, and social system effects are criticized. The 
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development of hurr in beings from infancy to maturity is traced, 
with emphasis on Jean Piaget's theories of mental and emotional 
growth. Piaget'3 efforts in the area of moral and intellectual devel- 
ops* nt are also stressed. The development of social competence in 
the presence of societal expectations is discussed. Development of 
scales for the measurement of social competence is reported and 
criticized. The relationships between psychological development, 
adaptive potential, and social competence are analyzed. The im- 
pact of adaptive potential on prevalence of disorder, severity of 
disorder, and outcome of disorder is considered. An approach to 
mental disorder based on an assumption of lifestyle persistence in 
health and illness is set forth and shown to be useful in identifying 
different categories of disorder. The tendency of individuals with 
greater maturity and higher psychological development to be self- 
critical when mentally ill, and for lower types to be actively hostile 
towards others or withdrawn, is reported. Problems of classifica- 
tion and difficulties of reliability in defining and measuring adap- 
tive failure are discussed. Pathological behavior style is shown to 
be related to psychological development, outcome of pathology, 
lifestyle, culture, and social organization. The role of pressures for 
conformity, isolation, and other social factors in adaptation and 
failure is discussed. A final chapter discusses the importance of 
environment differences for successful adaptation or failure, 
noting the extra stress and lack of social support in lowest socio- 
economic status areas. 

705. Phillips, Leslie. Social competence, adaptive potential, 
and psychological development. In: Phillips, Leslie, ed. Human 
Adaptation and Its Failures. New York: Academic Press 
i968. pp. 88-97. 

Review of experimental literature is used to show the correlation 
between adequacy of performance under experimentally induced 
stress, and everyday effectiveness of behavior. Rorschach responses 
evaluated in terms of texture, color, and form perception, sharpness 
and accuracy of perception, and imposition of cognitive content are 
shown to be associated with socially effective participation for both 
normal subjects and schizophrenics. These relationships support 
the author's hypotheses regarding association of social competence, 
coping potential, and psychological development. 25 referencps. 

706. Pbi^ps, Walter Mills. Life change events, adjustment 
and personal construct systems. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 76- 
2393(HC,$18;MF, $7.50). 

An empirical investigation of the relationship of readjustment 
stress, adjustment, and selected aspects of the personal construct 
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system is presented. Standardized adjustment and readjustment 
scores were the independent variables. Five structural scores, 
measuring the overall cohesion of the construct system, its uni- 
dimensionality, identification with a changeable person, and pro- 
jective organization (the sum of assimi'ative and differential pro- 
jection) were found to show affinity with the interaction of the 
independent variables. No significant relationships were found for 
the set of three label ratings (abstractness, revealingness, and 
negativity), although univariate inspection suggested a relation- 
ship between abstraction and an interaction of the independent 
variables. Significant sex differences as well as opposed trends for 
males and females suggested changes in construct organization 
according to sex roles, with an assertive, agr^ssive approach 
indicated for males and a receptive, passive approach for females. 
(Journal abstract modified) 

707. Pinderhughes, Charles A. Televised violence and social 
behavior. Psychiatric Opinion, 9(2):28-36, 1972. 

Psychiatric concepts are employed in a commentary on televised 
violence and social behavior. Topics discussed include: the influ- 
ence of repressed and unconscious behavior on television program 
content; stereotypes of what constitutes an adult or child; television 
in the context of national ethics; a more human definition of vio- 
lence; the use of television to direct attention to victims; facilita- 
tion of identification with victims as well as with aggressors. It is 
suggested that: Studies should be made of the extent to which 
television may arouse unconscious responses which facilitate vio- 
lence in adults; victims of violence should be presented a3 human 
beings with whom the viewer can identify and empathize; vi jlence 
should be defined in terms of the experiences of its victims; broad- 
scale identification with both victims and aggressors should be 
reinforced; attention should be turned to the effect of televised 
violence on adults, as well as on children. Television should be 
employed to offer emotionally and intellectually involving experi- 
ences to facilitate mutual identifications on a broad scale between 
persons in different roles, classes, and groups. 

708. Piatt, Jerome J., and Eisenman, Russell. Internal-ex- 
ternal control of reinforcement, time perspective, adjustment, 
and anxiety. Journal of General Psychology, 79(1):121-128, 
1968. 

Forty-four college students were given Rotter's Internal-Ex- 
ternal (I-E) Control Scale and classified into internal (N = 17) or ex- 
ternal (N - 15) ss. They were then compared on several time-perspec- 
tive measures, including personal and impersonal future extension, 
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impersonal past extension, two measures of future density, and the 
time-metaphors test. In addition, ss took the Cornell Index which 
was scored for adjustment and for anxiety. In general, the results 
supported the hypothesized differences between internal and 
external ss, in that internal ss typically had more active, fuller 
time perspective, were better adjusted, and less anxious. The 
results are seen as consistent with the construct validity of Rotter's 
I-E scale and with the increasing use of time-perspective measures 
in personality research. 23 references. 

709 Poe Richard O.; Rose, Robert M.; and Mason, John W. 
Multiple determinants of 17-hydroxycorticosteroid excretion 

Q^fo^^o"™* bB8iC trainin &- Psychosomatic Medicine, 
32(4):369-378, 1970. 

To define the multiple determinants, psychologic and other 
variables of 17-hydroxycorticosteroid (17-OHCS) excretion a 
mean 17-OHCS level was obtained for each of 46 basic trainees 
plus a rating of how effectively each was coping with psychologic 
stress, oased on interviews and observations. Psychologic ratings 
b ° th correlated with 17-OHCS and together predicted 
17-OHCS more accurately than did either alone. Several Minnesota 
™' phasic Pers onality Inventory Scales correlated with 17- 
OrlLS; an analysis of differentiating items suggested that *n 
effective defense, judged from 17-OHCS, is not defined by type of 
defense, nor as solely one's defensive ability, but as an interact.on 
between one s usual modes of psychologic defense and the realities 
being defended against. Twelve of 14 men with parental deaths 
were in the extreme 17-OHCS quartiles. When mean environ- 
mental temperature fell, the group mean 17-OHCS rose, the men 
with more apparent body fat respondmg least. Results suggested 
that an individual's 17-OHCS level is influenced bv psychologic 
biologic, historic, and environmental variables. 27 references 
(Author abstract modified) 

710. Pohlman, Edward. Some costs of concept*- - in gen- 
eral In: Pohlman, E., ed. The Psychology of Birth . inning. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1969, pp. 84-173. 

Costs, financial and otherwise, of conception are discussed The 
costs of children to the husband and wife relationship are con- 
sidered in terms of the diversion of mutual attention the couple has 
experienced and how children are competitors for love and care. 
Studies are cited to assess the correlation between marriage ad- 
justment and family size. Sources of anxiety, conflict, separation, 
and grief are related to concern about the child's development the 
loss when children leave, and the strain oi interaction with chil- 
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dren. Matters of mess, noise, confusion, and congestion as related 
to socioeconomic factors are discussed. Costs are also assessed in 
terms of time, confinement, hard work, health, and appearance. 
The cost of children to parents' roles is assessed on the basis of 
studies concerned with the interruption of careers by pregnancy, 
and by studies involving role changes brought about by father- 
hood. Studies are cited to demonstrate the financial costs of chil- 
dren. 

711. Pollack, Donald. Crisis and response in college students. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 78(1):49-51, 1971, 

Three hypothetical connections are made between crisis or stress 
and suboequent response: (1) Crisis levels of frustration will pro- 
duce behaviors aimed at substitute satisfaction; (2) crisis levels of 
conflict will produce mxiety, escape attempts, and disorganiza- 
tion; (3) crisis levels of external pressure will produce resistance, 
defensive strategies, and a wider use of ego defense mechanism. 
Statements of 188 college students describing a major crisis in 
their life and how they resolved it were sorted into Coleman's three 
categories of crisis (frustration, conflict, and external pressure) 
and his three categories of response (substitute satisfaction, anxi- 
ety. — d coping). Results indicate that crises and responses in gen- 
eral are indeed correlated Chi-square analysis supports the first 
and third hypotheses, but the second hypothesis is not supported. 
17 r^eren^es 

712. Pope, Benjamin, and Siegman, Aron W. An intercorre- 
lational study of some indices of verbal fluency. Psychological 
Reports, 15:303-310, 1964. 

An intercorrelational study was made of nine variables that 
were assumed to be relevant to the occurrence of hesitation and 
anxiety in verbal behavior and indices of verbal fluency. Thirty 
junior and senior nursing students were the subjects. The speech 
samples used were the stories given in response to 16 Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT) cards. Six verbal indices were used, 
including productivity, "ah" and "non-ah" speech disturbance 
ratios, silent pauses, reaction time, and articulation rate. The fol- 
lowing devices were also used to measure anxiety: the GSR, Eron's 
rating scale for affective arousal in TAT responses, and an adapta- 
tion of this scale for rating negative affect or anxiety. Some of the 
intercorrelations of the variables and their loadings on three or- 
thogonal factors are consistent with an uncertainty or hesitation 
concept; however, no uncertainty or hesitation factor emerged. An 
anxiety factor, on which negative affect and GSR both loaded, was 
present. There were no verbal 'ndex loadings on this factor. The 
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GSR was related to anxiety and was unrelated to a nondirectional 
measure of affective activation. 27 references. 

713. Popplestone, J.A.\ and McPherson, M.W. The exoskeleton 
(a protective armor): A socially acceptable coping mechanism. 
Biockaraeterist, 2(5):171-172, 1972. 

A study on hyperchondriasis was presented at the 20th Interna- 
tional Congress on Psychology. Scales were compiled to measure 
the strength of hyperchondriasis, an excessive enthusiasm for 
health, in males and females. Scores were related to use of exo- 
skeletons (varieties of body enhancement which have been classi- 
fied as protective armors). These articles include uniforms, judo 
costumes, and clothing associated with the western frontier. Re- 
search indicates that exoskeletal subjects demonstrate high hyper- 
chondriacal scores, fears of assault and derision, and gratifying 
feelings of competency of being protected by the armor. Body 
enhancers come from a wide spectrum of the population and are 
people who do not distinguish sharply between physique and its 
location for function; they abstract one aspect of the Gestalt and 
develop it as a means of coping with feelings of impending crisis. 
The exoskeletal management of stress without adding to the psy- 
chiatric or criminal census is noted. 8 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

714. Porksen, N. Uber Krisenintervention. [Crisis interven- 
tion.] Feitschrift fur Pryckotherapie und Medizinische P&g 
chologie (Stuttgart), 20(3):85-95, 1970. 

The model of crisis intervention exploits the therapeutic possi- 
bilities by way of immediate active treatment in an acute life-crisis 
or a crisis coming to a head during the course of mental illness. 
Crises are possible turning points. The chance they offer is mastery 
of the situation. The danger in crises lies in fear of the necessary 
confrontation and fear of seizing evasive reactions. Crisis consul- 
tation centers are being established i,i large numbers in the United 
States; in some cases they a j independent institutions, but more 
often they are crisis wards in a community mental health center. 
These centers are always open and are bcated in downtown areas. 
The therapeutic possibilities and author's own experiences are 
discussed. 16 references. (Author abstract* 

715. Porot, Maurice. La famille, facteur d'equilibre. [The 
family, a factor of equilibrium ] Caracterologie (Paris), 12- 
161-170, 1971. 

This article presents a discussion of the family: history; evolu- 
tion; familial types; and a definition of the modern family. The 
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family remains the permanent natural cell for the development of 
the child's personality. At the present time, the family is still re- 
sisting the various dangers menacing society. Most rebellious 
adolescents are still attached to their families despite their man- 
ifestations of revolt. In general, family experience shapes the 
attitude of the child towards society. Within the family, the normal 
egocentrism of the child must gradually yield to a certain degree 
of altruism to conform to the requirements of society. The essential 
function of brothers and sisters is to improve the social adjustment 
of the child. 

716. Pounds, V.A, Managing the subnormal epileptic. Nurs- 
ing Mirror and Midwifes Journal (London). 131(16):38, 1970. 

Management of the subnormal epileptic was discussed. Epilepsy 
frequently accompanies mental jubnormality and impairs social 
development by inhibiting the patient's opportunity to experience 
life to its full for fear of injury or accident. The prospect of rehabil- 
itation for epileptics is often hampered by the inability to stabilize 
the number and severity of seizures, plus the inconvenience of the 
incontinence which often accompanies them. Drug therapy, proper 
bowel management (pressure on the ner/e endings of the bowel 
and bladder often trigger a seizure), and avoidance of unnecessary 
emotional stress should be practiced to lessen seizures. The epilep- 
tic patient should be allowed to live as normal a life as possible; to 
participate in the less dangerous activities and sports; and to pre- 
vent his world from becoming empty, uninteresting, and frustrat- 
ing. Essential adaptations should be made which are necessary for 
the patient s safety, according to his individual needs and degree 
of epilepsy. Efforts should be made to blend his personality as 
harmoniously as possible into the general atmosphere of the ward. 

717. Powell, D.A.; Lipkin, M.; Kazis, E.; and Milligan, W.L. 
Relationships between autonomic and somatic systems: Eye- 
blink and heart-rate conditioning. Newsletter for Research in 
Psychology, 13(3):24-26, 1971. 

The relationship between heart-rate (HR) changes and ~ f .imulus 
ambiguity and adaptive behavior in rabbits is reported. HR changes 
are an inhibitory feedback system to the CNS. Heart-rate deceler- 
ations were associated with signals during which the org.nism 
could select a behavior appropriate to environmental stress. Other 
things being equal, HR decreases are associated with moderate 
level.- of arousal and optimal adaptive behavior, while HR in- 
creases would be associated with relatively high levels of arousal 
and less than optimal behavior. Accelerations associated with the 
defense reaction (e.g.. eyeblink conditioned response (EB CR)), are 
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of a different character. If the animal can (A) discriminate, and 
(B) respond effectively to the environment, HR accelerations will 
occur. However, if the s cannot respond, because the cues are not 
systematically related to approached stress, or no response is 
available, accelerative HRCRS cannot occur other than as homeo- 
static attempts to reestablish stable cardiovascular levels. More- 
over, if arousal is increased slightly, HR decreases may be ob- 
tained. This analysis suggests then that although cardiac-somatic 
relationships are complicated, depending upon stimulus, as well 
as response and organismic variables, they operate according to 
previously established relationships between behavior and moti- 
vational variables. A rruyor difference in this regard is the finding 
that HR decelerations, normally associated with decreases in 
arousal, may be associated with mild to moderate arousal increases. 
(Author abstract modified) 

718. Power, Thomas D. Regression from a biological stand- 
point. The British Journal of Psychiatry (London), 118(546): 
571-577, 1971. 

Regression is defined as the reliving by an individual of his past, 
or part of it, in the present. It can be seen as an adaptive mech- 
anism, if at times an abortive one, operating in widely differing 
biological fields far removed from psychiatry. Instances of it are 
given (1) in the psychological field in association with organic 
cerebral disturbance; (2) in the somatic sphere in neurological 
disease; (3) in the sphere of animal behavior in the face of stress; 
and ( ) at the cellular level in association with regeneration. In 
both mind and nervous system, regression is associated with dedif- 
ferentiation and unification in the dimensions of time and space. 
This results in greater diffuseness in functional organization which 
may be compared with the increase in homogeneity displayed by 
tissue cells prio o> regeneration. Mention is made of an evolu- 
tionary process known as paedomorphosis which somewhat re- 
sembles regression in the individual. 34 references. (Author ab- 
stract modified) 

719. Powers, Henry P. Psychotherapy for hysterical in- 
dividuals. Social Casework 33(7):435-440, 1972. 

Techniques which have been successful in psychotherapy for 
women diagnosed as hysterical personalities are described. Suc- 
cessful psychotherapy for this disorder should meet the criteria of 
behavior change and increased emotional maturity, as well as the 
evaluation of change in the three major hysterical problem areas 
of psychosexuality, dependency, and hostility (anger). Successful 
psychotherapy should prepare the hysteric to cope appropriately 
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with everyday stress so that she becomes, in effect, her own thera- 
pist. Early in psychotherapy, the hysteric begins to test the ther- 
apist to see if he will reject her. The therapist should be prepared 
to discuss sex early in the therapeutic process. This procedure is 
preferred because psychosexuality is a major problem area and 
because many neurotic fears and fascinations become focused, 
often unrealistically, on th f Sodium amytal can aid identifi- 
cation with the adult personality state. Therapeutic attention is 
focused mainly upon anger for two reasons: (1) Anger exemplifies 
an emotional feeling that can be representative of various strong 
feelings, all of which are difficult to express; and (2) anger is a 
major problem area for hysterics. Soon after an appropriate bal- 
ance between overdependence and overindependence is reached, 
termination of the therapy should be started. 6 references. 

720. Powlison, Fraser. Psychosocial competence r repression- 
sensitization, and performance and staff attitudes in cardiac 
rehabilitation. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Univ-rsity Microfilms, No. 72-11177 (HC, $10; 
MF, $4). 189 pp. 

The relationships beWeen prior social attainments and physical 
therapy performance of cardiac patients were investigated, in- 
cluding relationships between social attainment and staff ratings 
of patients, and repression-sensitization and ratings. Social attain- 
ment was determined using a modified form of Phillips' Social 
Competence Scale. Physical therapy measures included absentee- 
ism, symptoms reported, and exercise activity level (deviations 
from prescribed minutes of exercise). The results indicate that: (1) 
Social competence is not correlated with either absenteeism or 
symptoms reported, but is negatively correlated with activity level; 
(2) socially competent patients reported long-range goals and 
made advance estimates of physical therapy performance more 
frequently; (3) social competence was positively correlated with 
ratings of adjustment; and (4) repression-sensitization was posi- 
tively related to adjustment and negatively related to attention 
required, i.e., repressors were rated as better adjusted and re- 
quiring less attention. Repression-sensitization appears useful for 
studying staff attitudes toward patients and may have implica- 
tions for studying staff-patient interaction and the treatment 
milieu. (Journal abstract modified) 

721. Prados, M. Emotional factors in the climacterium of 
women. Psychotherapy and Psychosomatics (Basel), 15(2-4): 
231-244, 1967. 

The climacterium can be an emotional trauma for both men and 
women; however, it is more common in women. Such depression is 




generally of a depressive nature; it is the ego's expression of the 
loss. There are two periods of stress in human life: puberty, which 
represents narcissistic gratification for the ego; and menopause, 
representing narcissistic mortification. The reaction of the indi- 
vidual to either of these periods depends upon the degree of ma- 
turity of the ego. Several case histories illustrate the various prob- 
lems of women during this period of life. Some women desire more 
children at this time; others face the additional problems of hyster- 
ectomy. Emotionally stable people should not be threatened by the 
climacterium; the biological factor only precipitates an emotional 
reaction, it is not a cause. 2 references. 



723. Prakash, Ved. Some factors of alienation and academic 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 71-10772 (HC, $10: 
MF, $4). 100 pp. 

A study was conducted to analyze the relationship of some fac- 
tors of alienation to academic performance of male high school 
seniors from several suburban high schools. Alienation in this con- 
text was considered to be the subject's alienation from the school 
as manifested in his rejection of school norms and as expressed in 
his attitude toward school. A total of 11 hypotheses were examined. 
The strongest relationship was demonstrated between self-image 
and performance; the weakest was between low capability and 
performance. In view of the strong relationship between self- 
image and performance certain recommendations were made to 
enhance the self-image of students. Students' adjustments in class- 
room situations and teacher-taught relationships were considered 
as precursors to modifying self-image. It was suggested that roles 
of responsibility commensurate with students' abilities may be 
entrusted to them. Recognition, of achievement of individuals 
beyond areas of academic pursuits was considered as beneficial 
for developing confidence. Above all, it was emphasized that need 
for interdependence among students is important for the pursuit 
of individual goals. The role of school in this area was considered 
with a view toward alleviating alienation among students. It was 
recommended that the school cultivate the qualities of interde- 
pendence among students. It was proposed that the growth of 
adolescents could be facilitated by assuming adult roles in prepa- 
ration for the next stage of their development in life, and alienation 
could be alleviated if they were allowed opportunities to assume 
these roles of responsibility. It was concluded that mitigation of 
alienation effects should enhance self-image and improve aca- 
demic performance of adolescents. (Journal abstract modified) 
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724. Pratt, Catherine, and Cove, Laurence A. The assembled 
foster family: A practical experiment. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 41(2):269, 1971. 

A digest of a paper presented at the 48th annual meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatry Association, discusses use of the "as- 
sembled foster families" intervention model in dealing with a 
group of disadvantaged children. A description is given of six 
years of experience with 105 children who had been placed in a 
large public institution due to parental inadequacy, abandonment, 
or death. This special milieu centers about the creation and in- 
tensive agency support of assembled foster families of five chil- 
dren, each with stable, well-adapted couples committed to their 
long-term care. Data are drawn from the individual child's devel- 
opmental history, prior placement experiences, intellectual po- 
tential, emotional functioning; the foster parents' histories and role 
allocations; significance of formal agency employee status; the 
assembled family age, sex, and sibship distribution; ongoing agency 
support tactics. The family's course is examined in terms of these 
individual variables of its members and the characteristics of the 
evolving family system. Criteria for success and predictive ap- 
proaches are discussed. Implications for delivery of services are 
considered in terms of relevance to the real needs of the seventies, 
enhancement of community identity and responsibility, economy, 
and reproducibility of the model. (Author abstract modified) 

725. Pribram, Karl H. Autism: A deficiency in context- 
dependent processes. In: Research and Education: Top Prior- 
ities for Mentally III Children: Proceedings, Conference and 
Annual Meeting of the National Society for Autistic Children 
(1970). pp. 42-50. 

Characteristics of autism are described in terms of the similar- 
ities of the autistic syndrome and some effects of certain kinds of 
brain surgery. Similarities center on the fact that intellectual and 
emotional capabilities appear to become dissociated from one 
another. The autistic child is a paradox: generally, his problem- 
solving ability is not retarded, nor does he show the specifi: dis- 
orders that can be readily correlated with known neurological 
damage. Moreover, frontal surgery in man affects personality, not 
memory; in primates the effect is inverted. The paradox is further 
complicated by the observed reverse situation, developed as a 
result of surgery on man's temporal lobes: Deficits in memory 
were unaccompanied by changes in personality. From this basis, 
the highlights of 25 years of research are presented, primarily in 
terms of (i) differentiating frontal and limbic structures from the 
rest of the primate forebrain; (2) specifying functional differences 
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between frontolimbic core and outer cortical shell; and (3) some 
questions relating to the symbol-learning capacity of nonhuman 
primates. Interpreted in terms of the implications for understand- 
ing autism, it is hypothesized on the basis of this analysis that the 
autistic child is deficient in context-sensitive processes and that 
this deficiency should declare itself both in problem solving and in 
interpersonal emotional reactions. Supporting evidence for this 
hypothesis would lead to another, namely, that the frontolimbic 
core brain of the autistic child has been damaged by some agent 
that might be found and eradicated. 11 references. 

726. Puyelo, R.; Moreau, S.; and Miedzyrzecki, J. Experi- 
mentation du sulpiride en pedo-psychiatrie. [Testing of sul- 
pinde in child psychiatry.] Semaine des Hopitaux de Paris 
(Paris), 46(29B):93-96, 1970. 

Sulpiride, which has both thy/noleptic and neuroleptic proper- 
ties, was tested in two groups of pediatric patients. The first group, 
25 preadolescent and adolescent children (11 to 17 years) with 
conditions of intellectual, psychomotor, or affective inhibition, 
were observed for 60 to 80 days on an outpatient basis. These were 
further divided into three groups according to dosages of drug— 
100, 150, and 450 mg orally per day. Placebo controls were in- 
cluded. The second group was comprised of 11 children (7 to 12 
years) with prepsychotic and infantile psychotic conditions, treated 
on an ambulatory and hospitalized basis and observed for 60 to 80 
days. Drug dosage was 200 to 450 mg sulpiride orally per day. 
Drug associations were made in four cases with diazepam, proper- 
iciazine, haloperidol, and pipamperone. In the first group the 
anxiolytic, disinhibitory, and antidepressive properties of the drug 
were confirmed. In the second group, diazepam, pro )ericiazine, 
and haloperidol were associated in 4 out of the 1 1 cases. The fami- 
lies, educators, and medical staff noted improvement of expression, 
better adaptation to reality, reduction of anxiety, a stimulant 
effect on mood, and improvement in common movements. The 
whole context permitted a better educational and psychothera- 
peutic approach (Author abstract modified) 

727. Quarantelli, E.L. Comments on Lucas' "Men in crisis: A 
study of a mine disaster." American Journal of Sociology, 
76(6):117(M172, 1971. 

Lucas* Men in Crisis: A Study of a Mine Disaster is a description 
and analysis of the behavior of two groups of men trapped under- 
ground in a deep coal mine in Canada in 1958. One group of 14 and 
another of 7 were trapped for a week. Immediately after the res- 
cue, the miners n*ere intensively studied by an interdisciplinary 
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team of sociologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists. The team 
results were reported in "Individual and group behavior in a coal 
mine disaster" (National Research Council, Washington D.C., 
1960). This study fs by a sociologist team member who felt the 
sociological data needed further elaboration. The cultural and 
structural aspects of life in a coal mining town are described. The 
initial escape-oriented behavior of the two trapped groups is pre- 
sented. The group discussions during entrapment are analyzed. 
Different aspects of the survival period are treated, from the time 
when escape efforts were abandoned to the time of rescue. Expres- 
sive behavior is discussed in terms of anticipatory socialization, 
role expectations, role observability, and role set. Self-control was 
maintained because of the observed self-control of others. The best 
discussion is the analysis of how the trapped men engaged in be- 
havior which was abhorrent to them, for example, drinking their 
own urine, and how the act became socially permissible is well 
depicted. No clear picture of how the miners maintained their 
hope for rescue emerges. The book lacks a useful summary. It is, 
however, a worthwhile addition to disaster literature and of value 
to social psychologists interested in processes and mechanisms of 
adjustment to stress. 

728. Rabin, A. I., and Greene, Robert J. Assessing motiva- 
tion for parenthood. Journal of Psychology , 69(l):39-46, 1968. 

A semiprojective multiple-choice questionnaire was devised to 
assess motivation for parenthood. Four motivation categories- 
altruistic, fatalistic, narcissistic, and instrumental— were scored. 
Test-retest correlations are statistically significant. Some con- 
struct validity in support of the instrument was obtained from 
data on college students, young schizophrenics, and parents of 
disturbed and well-adjusted children. Further exploration, along 
the lines suggested, with modified and more sophisticated tech- 
niques, appears worthwhile and is being currently pursued. (Copy- 
right 1%8, American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

729. Raboeh, J., and Nedoma, K. Indikace testikularni pul- 
pektomie u sexualnich delinkventu. [Indications of testicular 
pulpectomy in sexual delinquents.] Ceskoslovenska Psychia- 
trie (Praha), 66<3):152-156, 1970. 

The authors analyze sexual activity, recidivity, and social dan- 
gerousness of different groups of sex delinquents and try to state 
indications for surgical therapy eliminating sex glands. They con- 
sider castration to be doubtlessly indicated in the groups of sex 
aggressors, namely sadists. In homo- and heterosexual pedophiles 
and homosexual delinquents against adolescents, an attempt to 
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correct sexual behavior by adaptation therapy should be under- 
taken (estrogens and antiandrogens with concommitant psycho- 
therapy). Only recidive delinquency should make surgical castra- 
tion a method of choice in these groups. Surgical therapy should 
not be undertaken in cases of exhibitionists, incest, or heterosexual 
activity against adolescent girU. Before surgery it is most im- 
portant to reach the diagnostic conclusion th*?t atypical sexual 
behavior was actually due to sexual deviation. 8 references. (Author 
abstract) 

730. Rachman, Arnold W. Talking it out rather than fight- 
ing it out: Prevention of a delinquent gang war by group ther- 
apy intervention. International Journal of Group Psycho- 
therapy, 19(4):518-521, 1969. 

An example is given of a group therapy situation which allows 
the here-and-now experiencing of a oositive father figure in the 
company of one's peers where the experience can be tested, val- 
idated, shared, understood, and owned. The specific group mem- 
bers under discussion were adolescents who appeared to be strug- 
gling with an identity crisis. The session described was the cul- 
mination of many sessions directed toward helping the adolescents 
to modify the overt expression of aggressive impulses. The thera- 
peutic orientation was implemented by several techniques: (1) sec- 
tor analysis; (2) emphasis on here-and-now episodes of aggression 
and ostility reported in the group sessions; (3) encouragement of 
use of the therapist as a possible source of identification; (4) ex- 
pression of positive and negative feelings exemplified by the ther- 
apist "coming across as a person" in revealing his own -perience 
in dealing with adolescent problems; and (5) demonstrations of 
caring and giving by the therapist. The availability or these group 
therapy interventions, in a crucial time of life, provided an alter- 
native way of being. 

7b 1. Radmayr, E. Die Infusionsbehandlung der Depression. 
[Treatment of depression by infusion technique.] Wiener 
Medizinisehe Wochensehrift (Wion), 121(20/21)-422-427 
1971. 

The efficacy of chiorimipramine (anafranil) infusion in patients 
with depression was investigated in 345 patients who had been 
treated at least 1 year previously. The patients (249 women, 96 
men) all suffered from various types of depression (paranoid, 
climacteric, involutional, endogenous, mixed psychoses) and ranged 
in age between 20 and 80 years. Most infusions, conducted over a 
1-hour period, contained 25 mg chiorimipramine; 10 or 15 mg 
doses were used in particularly labile patients. The conclusions 
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drawn from this method of treatment for this patient population 
were: infusion is more effective than the I.M. injection of a Similar 
dose; infusion acts moro rapidly; a combination with vlher thera- 
peutic measures is possible; electroshock therapy is avoided in 
refractory patients; suicide is often avoided because of the rapid 
effect at the beginning of therapy; the phase duration of depression 
is markedly decreased; the interval between phases of depression 
appears to be increased; and the treatment i well tolerated with- 
out untoward complications. 3 references. 

732. Rahmani, Levy. Studies on the mental development of 
the child. In: O'Connor, N.O., ed Present-day Russian Psy- 
chology; A Symposium by Seven Authors. Oxford: Pergamon 
Press, 1966. pp. 152-198. 

Soviet authors agree f hat education is of supreme importance in 
the child's mental growth. The role of the biological factor is not 
denied, but the environmental-educational factor is foremost. The 
individual development of mental functions and abilities follows a 
process of assimilation of social experience. Environment is a 
source of the child's development, not a condition. Soviet psycnolo- 
gists are critical of tests on the grounds that they disregard the 
paramount influence of environment. They are critical of GeselPs 
view of child development, and they have no recourse to psycho- 
analytical terminology in discussing child behavior. The preferred 
method of investigation is the cross-sectional and the longitudinal 
study. Concentrated work has been done on motivation (Nevero- 
vich), on intellectual operations and problem solving (GaPperin, 
Kabanova-Meller), and on logical thought in school children 
(Bogoyavlenskii). Tne theory of orienting reactions has been ex- 
tensively applied to the analysis of motor activity. All authors 
agree that language plays a leading role in the development of the 
child's voluntary activities. 51 references. 

733. Ramer, Barry S.; Zaslove, Marshall O.; and T ,anrran, 
Joan. Is methadone enough? The use of ancillary treatme * 
during methadone maintenance. American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 127(8):1040-1044, 197!. 

Methadone maintenance treatment programs are increasing in 
number. The question arises whether methadone blockade alone is 
sufficient to rehabilitate narcotic addicts. Addicts maintained on 
methadone at the Center for Special Problems in San Francisco 
had eight ancillary treatment modalities available. They used 
crisis intervention and vocational rehabilitation most often. One 
group of patients made excellent life adjustments with little ancil- 
lary treatment, while another group used many modalities but 
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adjusted poorly. Patients requiring individual psychotherapy 
made the poorest adjustment and had the highest rate of attrition 
from the program. 9 references. (Author abstract) 

734. Randolph, Lawrence Clifford. A study of the effects of 
praise, criticism and failure on the problem-solving perform- 
ance of field-dependent and field-independent individuals. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 71-28555 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

Within Witkin's theoretical constructs concerning the relation- 
ship between perceptual and behavioral dependence in children, a 
study was made of the effects of praise, criticism, and failure on 
the problem-solving performance of field-dependent and field- 
independent fifth graders. Ss were selected on the basis of either 
very low or very high scores on the children's embedded figures 
test (CEFT). The problem consisted of a two-part anagram list of 
moderate difficulty and an additional list of nine insolvable ana- 
grams as a failure condition. Ss were either criticized, praised, or 
neither, but received the failure condition after finishing the first 
part and before taking the second. A test of hypothesis 1, which 
predicted that field-dependent boys would perform more effec- 
tively after being praised than being criticized was not confirmed. 
Hypothesis 2, which predicted that conditions of praise and criti- 
cism would have a greater differential effect on the performance 
of field-depenuent boys, was confirmed. Hypothesis 3, which pre- 
dicted that field-dependent boys would work less effectively after 
fail ure than field-independent boys, was also confirmed. It was 
concluded that the findings offer strong support fcr Witkin's con- 
tention that perceptual field-dependence is related to behavioral- 
dependence. Implications for studies of performance deficits in ah 
stress conditions, as well as for classroom management, are sug- 
gested. (Journal abstract modified) 

735. Rao, M. Subba. A bright new world for the new genera- 
tion. Social Welfare (New Delhi), 16(8):4-6, 1969. 

Child welfare projects in India, with attention focused on the 
preschool child and the enhancement of village life, are discussed. 
v illage centers are supported financially by the United Nations 
and serve to train mothers «n the various homemaking crafts with 
emphasis on child health p.nd hygiene. Training of children who 
then would return to the same deprived environment is futile. By 
training the mothers to provide better homes, i.e., homes character- 
ized by better food, cleanliness, love, and harmony, everyone bene- 
fits. The child is then provided an optimum chance to develop into a 
worthwhile adult. Success of the projects is attested to by their 
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acceptance in the villages; 130 have been established with more 
planned for the future. 

736. Raphael Beverley. Crisis intervention: Theoretical and 
methodological considerations. Australian and New Zealand 
Joumai o, Psychiatry (Carlton, Australia), 5(3):183-190, 
1971. 

A theoretical and methodological dissertation on the concept of 
crisis intervention as an instrument of primary prevention is pres- 
ented. Current literature is reviewed. The concepts of crisis are 
discussed briefly, and a concept emphasizing the intrapsychic 
state of the individual is proposed. The relevance of crisis with its 
period of disturbed functioning and its potential immediate and 
long-term sequelae for mental and physical health and social 
adapta f; on is reviewed. The concepts of crisis intervention are 
explor and handled. Each is looked at from the aspects of 
epidemiologically established basis; forms of intervention, both 
actual and hypothesized; and methodology of evaluation of effec- 
tiveness. 49 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

737. Rapoport, Rhona, and Rapoport, Robert N. New light 
on the honeymoon. Human Relations (London), 17(l):33-56, 
1964. 

The honeymoon was viewed as a potentially fruitful area of 
scientific investigation. The honeymoon is a phase of partial physi- 
cal and sr withdrawal of the newly married couple from the 
rest of the world, particularly the world of their prior social rela- 
tionships. The period is idealized as one of unparalleled bliss. The 
honeymoon is viewed as a phase in the critical transition of getting 
married. Thii> transition point is inherently disruptive of the 
steady states that were e^blished in the lives of the individuals 
concerned and in the social systems in which they were involved. 
The phase-specific tasks of the honeymoon were described as 
either intrapsychic or interpersonal. They all related directly to 
what was required for establishing a basis on which the ensuing 
husband-wife relationship would develop. Intrapersonal task 1 
was defined as developing a competence to participate in an appro- 
priate sexual relationship with one's marital partner. Intraper- 
sonal task 2 was defined as developing a competence to live in close 
association with the marital partner. Interpersonal task 1 involved 
developing the basis for a mutually satisfactory sexual relation- 
ship; and interpersonal task 2 involved having a mutually satis- 
factory shared experience as a basis for developing the later 
husband-wife role relationship. Coping with the tasks of the 
honeymoon involves mechanisms of defense and patterns of cogni- 
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tion, motivation, and perception, which individuals, in their socio- 
cultural backgrounds, bring to bear on the situation. The expe- 
riences of one couple in adjusting to the demands of the honeymoon 
were presented. 55 references. 

738. Raskin, Marjorie; Rondestvedt, Joanne W.; and 
Johnson, George. Anxiety in young adults: A prognostic study. 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 154(4):229-237, 
1972, 

Several variables, including social ones, are studied to serve as a 
predictive index of anxiety remission. Fifty young adults were 
followed up for 2 to 3 years after beginning treatment for anxiety 
states, in order to ascertain the best combination for distinguish- 
ing between recovered and nonrecovered groups. Prior love-life 
adjustment, prior work adjustment, and characteristic level of 
anxiety were variables related to the outcome. In combination 
they allowed for correct categorization of 90 percent of the 
patients studied, Nonrecovery is related to previous unsatisfactory 
social involvement, in which some individuals function poorly, 
while others appear unable to derive internal satisfaction from 
already adequate behavior. The sustained remission of anxiety 
occurs most frequently in individuals whose characteristic 
manner of relating to the world is satisfactory. 25 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

739. Ravenscroft, Kent, Jr. Normal family regression at ado- 
lescence. American Journal of Psychiatry, 131(l):31-35, 
1974. 

The role of puberty in setting into motion processes within the 
adolescent and the family that initiate an adolescent family devel- 
opmental epicycle is discussed. An integral aspect of this epicycle 
is a temporary regression in sibling, marital, and family function- 
ing, reflecting a creative return to earlier modes of experience and 
behavior. This normal regression provides th< lpathetic inter- 
personal framework within which family members get in touch 
with, share, and facilitate adolescent development— while at the 
same time growing themselves as individuals and as a family unit. 
23 references. (Author abstract) 

740. Records, John M. Some conclusions from and answers 
to our chemical "cop-out" and social "drop-out" problem. 
Journal of the Indiana State Medical Association, 64(5):385- 
388, 1971. 

Etiological fetors in drug abuse are attributed to peer influ- 
ence more often than any other factors. It is considered that drug 
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education should be started at the fifth and sixth grade levels, 
where it is easier to formulate strong attitudes against drug abuse. 
In the junior high and high schools, movies, informed faculties, 
pamphlets, TV s^ots, and an opportunity to question authorities 
and previous drug abusers may bo used. The college set and other 
youth under 25 are more difficult to enlighten. They must De made 
to see that youth must be given a chance to mature in order to cope 
with stresses to which they will be exposed during their lifetime. 
Drugs are instrumental in pushing the immature person over the 
brink of a neurosis to a psychosis. The drug user must realize that 
he has to live in the community and that his flights into an unreal- 
istic world will alienate him further from society and probably 
precipitate some depression which can shatter emotional stability. 
It is emphasized that because some drugs have not been thor- 
oughly investigated as to their safety, it is not safe to assume that 
they arc harmless. 

741. Reeves, A.C. Children with surrogate parents: Cases 
seen in analytic therapy and an etiological hypothesis. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology (London), 44:155-171, 1971. 

Analytic mater* d from the treatment of three children reared 
by surrogate parents is presentad. Particular attention is paid to a 
characteristic interaction manifested by all three in the early ses- 
sions of therapy. The process is seen as comprising three phases: 

(1) a period of relatively sustained empathic convergence of the 
therapist towards the unconscious, primary process of the patient; 

(2) the reaction: a sudden divergence, initiated by an act, word, or 
gesture of either patient or therapist, which appears, on its occur- 
rence, totally discordant with what has gone before; and (3) the 
sequel— a realignment of both patient and therapist who now ex- 
perience each other as separate or alien. The significance of this 
process is then explored ; n relation to the manner of relating, 
historic and current, of child and surrogate parents (in particular 
the mother). It is suggested that the problem facing the surrogate 
mother child dyad is to promote the conditions for primary identi- 
fication without which adequate adaptation to .he infant's needs, 
emotional and physical, cannot occur. 44 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

742. Reid, Helen; Brown, Saul L.; Hansen, Yvonne; and 
Sperber, Zanwil. Preventive interventions for the very young: 
An infant consultation service interweaves service, training, 
and research. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 43(2): 
246-247, 1973. 

In a paper presented at the 50th annual meeting of the Amen- 
car Orthopsychiatry Association, an infant consultation service 
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that interweaves service, training, and research in preventative 
interventions for the very young was described. Assessment of the 
program's personnel, their understanding and empathy for 
clients, plans of the program, and results of a folio up interview 
with clients are discussed. Years of working with families and 
children initiated the feeling that there was a need for services for 
very young children. Training of paraprofessionals and review of 
the skills of professionals are discussed. 

743. Renshaw, Domeena C. Psychiatric first aid in an emer- 
gency. American Journal of Nursing, 72(3) :497, 1972. 

Ten points of value as psychiatric first aids ; ~ an emergency 
situation with an unruly patient are presented. They are: (1) defi- 
nition of role; (2) definition of function; (3) personal interest defini- 
tion; (4) definition of problem; (5) expression of concern with 
patient's feelings and view of the situation; (6) quiet persuasion as 
a tool; (7) resisting impulse to take over; (8) recognition of limita- 
tions; (9) outside controls: (A) direct verbal command; (B) verbal 
threat; (C) direct physical supervisi i; (D) direct physical over- 
powering; (E) mechanical restraints; (F) chemical restraints; (G) 
legal restraints; and (10) informing the patient of future plans 
after control has been established. 

744. Rice, Gunther, and Klein, Annette. Getting the message 
from a schizophrenic child. Psychiatry, 27(2):163-169, 1964. 

An approach to the treatment of a schizophrenic child was dis- 
cussed which focuses on the process and problems of communica- 
tion. The approach is based on the premise that the schizophrenic 
child's behavior can be understood by the emotional impact it has 
on others. Failure of communication between therapist and child 
often occurs because the schizophrenic child expresses himself 
primarily in action, rather than in the appropriate emotional ges- 
tures or verbalizations. Effective communication requires 
empathy and ego flexibility on the part of the therapist. The major 
problem lies in the disturbing affects which the schizophrenic 
child evokes in the therapist; conflicts over these affects tend to 
interfere with the therapist's ability to understand the child, since 
they cause a shift in focus from the child to the therapist's own 
discomfort. A major obstacle for the therapist in developing the 
necessary empathy is the relative inaccessibility to consciousness 
of such primitive affects and impulses. These barriers to ego 
regression are not necessarily countertransference phenomena 
but are an essential byproduct of the socialization process. One 
difficulty in maintaining empathy with the schizophrenic child is 
the frequent and sudden shifts in the child's behavior. With good 
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empathic communication, the child reacts on a somewnat higher 
level. The therapist should have frequent and close communica- 
tion with colleagues in order to reestablish her differentiation 
from the child. 16 references. 

745. Richards, Herbert C, and McCandless, Boyd R. Sociali- 
zation dimensions among five-year-old slum children. Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 63(l):44-55, 1972. 

In a study focused on the augmented personality domain, data 
were gathered over a three-year period from more than 300 black 
and white 4- and 5-year-olds attending prekindergartens in poor, 
urban neighborhoods of Atlanta, Georgia. From these data a correla- 
tion matrix was generated and factor analyzed. Five factors 
emerged and were replicated statistically: (A) verbal facility; (B) cop- 
ing with anxiety by withdrawal; (C) coping with anxiety by aggres- 
sion; (D) alienation; and (E) biological sex. For both boys and girls, 
the variable cluster associated with A was negatively correlated 
with the B cluster. The variable cluster associated with A was 
negatively correlated with C only for girls. The results were inter- 
preted to mean that coping by withdrawal indicates personality 
maladjustment and interferes with verbal facility. Although cop- 
ing by aggression does not directly interfere with verbal facility, 
girls with high verbal facility choose other means of coping with 
anxiety. 41 references. (Author abstract modified) 

746. Richardson, Charles E.; Hein, Fred V.; and Farns- 
worth, Dana L. Living: Health, Behavior and Environment 
6th ed. Glenville, III.: Scott Foresman, 1975. 

Health issues are discussed that focus on concern for the whole 
person with interacting emotional and physical needs as *vell as 
wide ranging factors involved in a lifestyle that may be chosen in a 
changing environment. Emotional well-being is discussed as are 
approaches to and results of coping with psychological stress. 
Major emphasis is given to positive elements and programs of 
mental health, and psychiatric treatment regimens are deempha- 
sized. Special emphasis is placed on nutrition, physical fitness, and 
body care. Popular misconceptions about nutrition and fad behav- 
ior and the cultural trends which underly these concepts are 
examined. Family living is discussed in terms of sex and sexual- 
ity, marriage, and marriage and family relationships. Hazards to 
living a-e noted, including drugs, accidents, infectious diseases, 
and chronic and degenerative disease. Living in the community is 
discussed in relation to environment and ecology, community 
health resources, and personal health care services. (Journal 
abstract modified) 
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747. Richter, Paul L.; Watson, C. Fletcher; and Caris, 
Timothy N. Aeromedical consultation service case report: 
Hysterical neuroses with syncopal or epileptiform symptoms. 
Aerospace Medicine, 41(9):1978-1980, 1970. 

Neurotic sypcope and neurotic epileptiform reactions are mani- 
festations of hysterical neuroses with varying mixtures of conver- 
sion and dissociation. A case is described in which a 26-year-old 
student pilot with 8 months of flying training had lost conscious- 
ness. The episode, accompanied by opisthotonos, occurred in a 
flight surgeon's office after removing a splint from a broken fin- 
ger. The patient recovered consciousness without treatment in 20 
to 25 seconds. The student was referred to the USAF School of 
Aerospace Medicine for evaluation and was removed from flight 
training. His history is replete with episodes of inability to handle 
anxiety, and each episode of nontraumatic loss of consciousness 
was in some way associated with the inability to cope with anxiety. 
These attacks of grande hysterie may be confused with syncope or 
epilepsy. Actually, they stem from an hysterical neurosis. The epi- 
sodes were of brief duration and occurred under some of the cir- 
cumstances appropriate to vasodepressor (vasovagal) syncope. 9 
references. 

748. Rickard, Henry C; Serum, Camella S.; and Wilson, 
Warner. Developing problem solving attitudes in emotionally 
disturbed children. Adolescence, 6(24):451-456, 1971. 

Thirty-two emotionally disturbed boys ranging in age from 10 
to 17 were exposed to frequent group problem-solving discussions 
directed towards the solution of immediate conflicts to test the 
efficacy of this control technique as opposed to others, especially 
punishment, as a stimulus for the development of positive attitudes. 
The camp questionnaire, which was administered upon the arrival 
of t!.e boys at a therapeutic summer camp, in the middle of the 
season, and on the last day of camp, presented eight typical camp 
conflict situations and permitted the boys to select punishment, 
counselor edit, no action, or group problem-solving discussion as 
consequences. It appeared that while the campers strongly 
f.wored punishment as a control mechanism early in the camp 
season, they verbalized the need for a decision based upon group 
discussion increasingly as the summer progressed. It remains for 
a f uture study to investigate the transfer of the problem-solving 
att'tude behavior back to the home environment of these boys. 3 
reft rences. 

749. Rickard, Henry C. Behavioral Intervention in Human 
Problems. New York: Pergamon, 1971. 
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A wide range of successful behavior modification programs 
geared toward improving the status of individuals with problems 
in personal and social adjustment are examined in detail. Each 
chapter describes a live action program in behavior modification 
which :s unique, systematic, and treating a large number of indi- 
viduals with a minimum of mental health professional resources. 
The piOgrams outlined differ significantly in the population 
involved— retardates, emotionally disturbed children, severely 
disturbed mental hospital patients, juvenile delinquents, and pri- 
son inmates— but each emphasizes adaptive, environmental func- 
tioning as opposed to intrapsychic change. The primary agents of 
behavioral change are also diverse, including college students, 
nursing assistants, prison guards, parents, teachers, and other 
hospital patients. The volume is applicable for advanced courses in 
techniques of behavior change and modification, special edu- 
cation, counseung and guidance, the psychology of adjustment, 
and abnormal psychology. 

750. Riessman, Catherine K. The supply-demand dilemma 
in community mental health centers. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 40<5):858-869, 1970. 

Until recently there was underutilization of most social services 
by the poor. Now with the advent of neighborhood-based services, 
partially staffed by community workers, the poor utilize commun- 
ity mental health centers at such an accelerated rate that the 
demand cannot be met. Until such time as a large-scale, hitherto 
unknown input takes place, the demand is apt to exceed supply. 
Response strategies devised to meet this problem are outlined and 
discussed. They include restrictive intake policy; the waiting list; 
referring out; use of paraprofessionals and volunteers; reorganiza- 
tion of service to include such new treatment modalities as brief 
therapy, short-term group approaches, and crisis intervention; 
development of such community caretakers as school guidance 
personnel and ministers; u^e of sociotherapy and treatment at a 
distance; and use of the neighborhood service center model. 
Strategies devised by one community health center to cope with 
the supply-demand dilemma are described. 29 references. 

751. Rimon, Ranan; Lehtonen, Johannes; and Scheinin, T.M. 
Psychiatric disturbances after cardiovascular surgery. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 31(5):326-328, 1970. 

The psychiatric and social adjustment during a followup period 
is investigated in 24 patients in whom psychopathological pheno- 
mena had occurred after major cardiovascular surgery. The mean 
age of the patients was 18.1 years and the moan duration of the 
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observation was 3.2 years. During the followup period 6 patients 
showed psychiatric symptoms: 3 had neurotic syndromes, 1 
depression, 1 organic brain syndrome, and 1 subnormal intelli- 
gence. In 4 cases these symptoms caused partial incapacity and in 
2 the patients were completely handicapped; 17 patients had 
accomplished good social adjustment, and 9 of them showed 
improvement in general adaptation to social life after cardiac 
surgery. The significance of postoperative long-term psychiatric 
control and treatment is emphasized. 8 references. 

752. Hinge), E. Selbstmordverhutung. [Suicide Prevention ] 
Bern: Hans Huber, 1969. 

Contributions by internationally known authors are combined 
in this discussion of suicide. The suicide problem is actually much 
greater than the statistics indicate. The difference between sui- 
cide and attempted suicide is becoming quite definite in many 
respects. The latter group is showing a significant increase in all 
the civilized countries. The difference between attempted suicide 
in true endogenous depressions is significant when compared with 
that in neurotic developments, which show a typical stepwise 
course. The existence of varion* types of services for first aid, as 
f >r example, the telephone service, are delineated. 

753. Kinsley, Donald B. Postlude: Group therapy within the 
wider residential context. In: Berkovitz, L, ed. Adolescents 
Grow in Groups. New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1972 
pp. 233-242. 

A summary and analysis of preceding chapters, on group ther- 
apy in residential settings, is presented. Various cliches regarding 
treatment of adolescents are discussed and disputed, and pitfalls 
in the relationships between therapists and patients are analyzed. 
The chapters are seen to attest to the importance of group treat- 
ment of adolescents in residential care as well as to the vigor with 
which it is carried on in many therapeutic settings. It is pointed 
out that -egardless of the setting, the child's direct transferential 
needs require that good treatment contain the same fundamental 
ii.?redients as good parenting—insight, sensitivity, empathy, 
proper controls, and limits, and a maturity which catalyzes healthy 
identification with the child. 20 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

754. Ritzer, George. Occupational myths. Kansas Journal of 
Sociology, 7<1-2):5~16, 1971. 

An attempt to provide information about some of the myths 
which abound in occupational life in professions, semiprofessions, 
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managers, white-collar clerical workers, low-status employees, 
and deviant occupations is set forth. It is contended that myths are 
found at points of occupational stress and used by workers to cope 
with the stress. For each type of occupation major points of stress 
and myths that have developed to cope with the conflict are de- 
scribed. 20 references. Author abstract modified) 

755. Robertson, James, and Robertson, Joyce, \oung child- 
ren in brief separation: A fresh look. Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child, 26:264-315, 1971. 

Ways in which 13 young children (17 months to 2 years 5 
months) coped with separation from the mother when cared for in 
conditions from which the adverse factors which complicate insti- 
tutional studies were absent are described. Separations ranged 
from 10 to 27 days. None of the 13 children responded with protest 
and despair. The difference between their responses and those of 
children observed in institutional settings was qualitative and not 
merely of degree. All were able to use the substitute for the absent 
mother. Of the fostered children, 4 were observed in special detail 
related to age. levels of ego maturity and object constancy, pre- 
vious mother-child relationship, length of separation, and defense 
organization. Their behavior conformed to the psychoanalytic view 
that the capacity to mourn is a function of ego maturity and object 
constancy. In a single contrast study. 1 boy. who in addition to loss 
of his mother was subjected to the inadequacies of residential 
nursery care, displayed the acute distress and despair commonly 
described of institutionalized children. Findings do not support 
Bowlb>'s generalizations about the resp nses of young children to 
loss of the mother per se or his theory on grief and mourning in 
infancy and early cnildhood; his concern about the potential harm 
associated with early separation from the mother is supported. 40 
references. (Author abstract modified) 

756. Robertson, Joyce. Mothering as an influence on early 
develpment: Study of well-baby clinic records. Psychoana- 
lytic Study of the Child, 17:256-264, 1962. 

Early clues to inadequate mothering are described, and the 
nature of adequate mothering is examined. Assessments on a 
mother can be made by a trained observer who watches her handle 
her baby and the expressions on her face. From birth to 8 weeks is 
a period of adaptation for the mother. The outcome is successful if 
the mother feels and expresses pleasure in owning her baby and in 
mothering, is aware of her baby's affective states and able to 
respond to them, and uses the heightened anxiety which is normal 
in the service of her baby. Adequate mothering depends on respon- 
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ses to the child's early strivings and on empathic response to his 
emotional states. The baby whose responses are answered and who 
is helped to get pleasure from his strivings and to master them 
progresses smoothly from one achievement to the next. 8 refer- 
ences. 

757. Robinson, Lisa. Psychiatric Nursing as a Human 
Experience. Philadelphia: W.B. Saunders, 1972. 

The relationship between the psychiatric nurse and her patient 
is examined. The nurse draws from her reservoirs of warmth, 
empathy, and caring to support patients with emotional problems. 
In clinical practice, the interaction between the patient and nurse 
is very important; the fears, anxiety, and MaDiiity to cope on the 
part of the patient are met with the nurse's undemanding, self- 
confidence, and ability to facilitate learning. The problems of 
developing relationships with mentally retarded patients are 
explored. The fact that both the nurse and the patient are first of 
all human beings is stressed. Intervention through environmental 
manipulation, behavior modification, and motivation techniques is 
described. Suggestions, approaches, and attitudes conducive to the 
comfort of and minimal anxiety for the patient with emotional 
problems are explored. 

758. Roby, George W. Protective Services for Older Adults. 
Springfield, Va.: NTIS, PB-209088, 1970. 

A project which provides protective services for older adults 
who are currently, were, or may potentially be, recipients of pub- 
lic assistance is described. The project specifically sought to antic- 
ipate cris. s and prevent them, to provide services needed to stabil- 
ize and maintain clients at a functional level, and to be the agent 
for older people who could not make decisions for themselves. It 
was part of the social welfare program in Washington, D.C., to 
demonstrate what could be done to help people in emergency sit- 
uations. The most common problem was that people who really 
needed protective services had a strong resistance to accepting 
help. The study is of value to public welfare and protective ser- 
vices personnel. 

759. Roche, L. Centre Anti-poisons de Lyon: Activite pend- 
ant l annee 1969. [Anti-poison Center of Lyons: Activity dur- 
ing 1969.] Bulletin de Medecine Legale et de Toxicologic Med- 
icate (Lyon), 13(2):63-107, 1970. 

Treatment of attempted suicides in Lyons for the year 1969 is 
reported and the results are compared to those of 1968. The rea- 
sons for the mounting figures for 1969 over those of 1968 include 
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number of hospitalizations ancttncoming telephone calls. A per- 
manent consultation service has been established. Toxicological 
analyses are performed by the clinical biological laboratory. Toxi- 
cological research is being carried on. Psychiatric evaluation is 
furnished, although the facilities are less adequate than they 
should be; medicolegal expertise is available; prevention of acci- 
dental poisoning is stressed, and health education is urged. An 
investigation dealing with accidents arising out of medical treat- 
ment (effects of drugs, anticoagulants, etc.) is about to be pub- 
lished. A course dealing with clinical toxicology which has 
attracted older physicians has been established in which physi- 
cians and pharmacists participate, receiving telephone calls from 
suicidal patients, attendants or nurses working in dangerous 
chemical industries, and first aid workers. Publications have 
increased on a national and international basis, as well as partici- 
pating in congresses and summarizing toxicological activities. A 
new service is envisioned which will include a reanimation center, 
gene» al medical emergency center, consultation with outside phy- 
sicians, and a toxicological and medicolegal service. 

760. Rogers, Clarissa G. The use of alienation in crisis work. 
Journal of Psychiatric Nursing, 8(6):7-ll, 1970. 

Developmental estrangement, as a form of alienation, has been 
presented as a problem involved in a significant number of crises 
amenable to crisis intervention. It is felt to be a reaction to devel- 
opmental crises, and the estrangements felt as these various 
periods in life have been delineated. The concept has been inte- 
grated into the crisis framework, and four questions seen to be of 
particular relevance in defining the type of crisis. Possibilities for 
resolution have been cited, and two clinical examples have been 
offered as illustrations. Other forms of alienation have been 
briefly presented, primarily as an orientation to the breadth of the 
concept, and a means of contrast to the particular type of aliena- 
tion in focus. Implications for the use of estrangement in crisis 
work are seen to be numerous, and several have been illustrated. 
Because nursing is becoming increasingly involved in crisis inter- 
vention, the concept has been cited as especially valuaDle. 18 ref- 
erences. (Author abstract modified) 

761. Rogers, Dorothy Patricia Bt ady. Personality traits and 
academic achievement among Mexican-American students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 72-15823 (HC, $10; MF, $4) 

Personality traits and academic achievement among Mexican- 
American eighth-grade students were studied. It was found that 
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3uch ss appeared internal and lower on achievement motiva- 
tion thar comparable samples of An?lo children, but were similar 
in regai to independence training and self-concept of ability. 
Scores on the four personality measures and the achievement 
measures all increased with acculturation as predicted. However^ 
acculturation group differences on locus of control and achieve- 
ment motivation were obscured to some extent by sex differences. 
The four personality meaoures (components of coping style) in 
combination with sex, predicted highly significant amounts of 
variance in all of the achievement criteria, although not all mea- 
sured contributed significant separate variance. Patterns of sig- 
nificant elements of coping style differ for boys and girh. Self- 
concept of ability emerged as the most powerful predictor for the 
sample as a whole, as well as for uoys and girls separately. Finally, 
acculturation and socioeconomic status in combination predicted 
significant amounts of variance in all of the achievement criteria 
and ail of the personality criteria except achievement motivation. 
Both predictors contributed significant separate variance to the 
California achievement tests and independence training. (Journal 
abstract modified) 

762. Rogers, Evelyn, and Kronick, Doreen. Living with »nd 
accepting the brain-injured ?hild: A parent s viewpoint. Aca- 
demic Therapy Quarterly, 3(3):184-18o, 1968. 

Contrast? art made in the brain-injured child's conation before 
and after diagnosis, and the details of his daily life are given. It is 
concluded that a brain-injured child must have a happy home life, 
must know th*re is love and approval from peers, especially from' 
parents, ai*u must live as normal a life as possible. (Copyright 
1988, American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

763. Rogers, Vincent R. Helping children with conflict reso- 
lution. Childhood Education, 49(5):2£6-229 ; 1973. 

The school's role in helping children deai with conflict a ' con- 
flict; resolution is discussed. It is suggested that children aiv best 
helped to deal with these problems when the quality of the day -to- 
day relationships aiv.ong teachers und children in clas. -ooms is 
rich and full; when people care for each other, respect each other, 
have the opportunity to make choices, to succeed, and to feel good 
about t> emselves. Such an atmospu . e will contribute to a healthy 
childhood, which is the basis for z healthy adult life. 4 references. 

764. Rolf, Jon E. The social and academic competence of 
children vulnerable to schizophrenia and other behavior 
pathologies. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 80(3):225-343, 
1972. 
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This report presents the rationale behind and the initial find- 
ings from a research project investigating the competence of 
children vulnerable to psyehopathology. Four target groups were 
studied: (A) children with schizophrenic mothers; (B) children 
with internalizing mothers; (C) externalizing children; and (D) 
internalizingchildren. Each target child (N=120) was placed in an 
experimental triad with a matched and randomly selected control. 
Judgments of social and intellectual competence were made bv 
peers and teachers in 113 classrooms in 37 elementary schools. 
Results are presented for each sex separately at the triad and 
target group levels. Overall, externalizers were judged least com- 
petent followed \u order of increasing competence by children of 
schizophrenic mothers, internalizers, children of internalizing 
mothers, and controls highest of all. (Author abstract) 



765. Roman, Paul M., and Trice, Harrison M. The issue of 
explanation. In: Schizophrenia and the Poor. Ithaca, N.Y.; 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 1967. 
pp. 42-76. 

An effort is made to pro ide an explanation for the prevalence of 
treated schizophi ema cases in the lowest socioeconomic Cu'ss. 
Three approaches are examined: psychiatric bias, social drift, a^d 
Vi selection, it is shown that: the argument may be irrelevant 

thin a sociological conception of mental disorder; use of a medi- 
cal r^odel of mental disorder leads to doubts concerning th( valid- 
ity of psychiatric diagnosis of schizophrenia; diagnostic consis- 
tency suggests reliability of the diagnosis; and, therefore, there is 
a reason to suspect a differential peer role in various socio- 
economic classes in regard to placing persons in treatment. Exam- 
ination of studies focusing on a social drift or downward mobility 
explanation offers contradictory results. It is held that the evi- 
dence examined does not refute the hypotheses that lower-class 
schizophrenics are native to that stratum, and that sociopsycholog- 
ical experiences have an important role in the kinesis of schizo- 
phrenia Investigation of research on sociopsychological causes in 
general, and family causes, in particular, strongly suggests that 
these factors play a role Further examination of research and an 
effort at formal explanation leads to the conclusion th« ' hizo- 
phrenic behavior is concentrated in the lov ^st sc:ial strain due to 
processes of socialization leading to a jonsiderable number of 
individua ! s with poor cognitive abilities to structure reality, and 
the requirement ci interaction with an unstructured, ambiguous, 
aiid punitive reality. Schizophrenic behavior is seen ^ a form of 
interaction of these components 167 references. 
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766. Rosen, Bernard C, and D'Andrade, Roy. The psychoso- 
cial origins of achievement motivation. Sociomctru 22(3)- 
185-218, 1959. 

The origins of achievement motivation (N achievement) were 
studied by observing parent-child relations in 120 subjects who 
made up 40 family groups composed of a father, mother, and son 
atfed 9 to 11. Half of the boys had high N achieverr nt scores, and 
half had low scores, as measured by the TAT. In each achievement 
motivation category, half the boys were middle class and half were 
lower class. The parents ^sponses to their son as he engaged in 
achievement behavior were bserved in their home for five tasks: 
block stacking, anagrams, patterns made with Koh's blocks, ring 
toss, and the Maier Hatrack Problem. The parents of boys with 
high N acnievement tended to have higher aspirations for him to 
do well and a highe* regard for his problem-solving competence. 
They set up standards of excellence even when none were given; 
or, if a standard was given, they expected him to do "better than 
average." They reacted to his performance with warmth and 
appr ,al, or for the mothers especially, with disapproval if he 
pen med poorly. Achievement training contributes more to the 
development of N achievement tnan does independence training. 
Mothers *nd fathers of high N achievement boys place different 
emphasis upon achievement and independence training, and the 
training practices of father and roth ^r affect the boy in different 
ways. 15 references. 



767. Rosen, Bernard; Klein, Donald F.; and Gittelman-Klein, 
Rachel. Sex differences in the relationship between premor- 
bid asociality and posthospital outcome. Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease. 149(5):415-420, 1969. 

To clarify the influence of the patient's sex on the relationship 
between level of premorbid social functioning and posthospital 
outcome, the premorbid as< cial adjustment during preadolescence 
and adolescence and the 3-year posthospital outcome of a group of 
163 previously hospitalized psychiatric patients were determined. 
A significant relationship was found between premorbid asocial 
adjustment and both incidence of ^hospitalization and sex. The 
data indicate that a premorbid asoc' 1 adjustment scale (PAAS) 
score associated with good posthospital outcome among male 
patients was indicative of poor outcome for female patients. Thus 
the mean PAAS score for nonhospitdized males (4.97) is statisti- 
cally similar to the mean PAAS score of rehospitalized females 
(5.30). Further, the relationship between L aAS and ^hospitaliza- 
tion was limited to schizophrenic patients, indicating that the 
meaning of premorbid asocial adjustment is a function of diagno- 
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sis rather than a panpathological index. The findings *eie dis- 
cussed in terrr.s of differences in ehildrearing practices and social 
expectations for each sex group. The importance of comparing 
individuals on measures of premc^bid social competence only 
within their own sex and diagnostic group was emphasized. 18 
references. (Author abstract) 

768. Rosen, Catherine Elkin* The effects of sociodramatic 
play on problem solving behavior among culturally disadvan- 
taged pre-school children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 72-2536 
(H(\$10;MF, $4K 138 pp. 

As h followup to observations that advantaged Israeli kinder- 
garten children exceed their disadvantaged peers both in t\e 
amount and quality of their sociodramatic play during free play 
periods, black American disadvantaged kindergarteners were 
tested for the effects of sociodramatic play on problem-solving 
behavior. An attempt was also made to determine whether train- 
ing and practice in sociodramatic play would further problem- 
solving behavior. The hypothesis was supported that the acquisi- 
tion and practice of sociodramatic plcy would lead to significantly 
more effective and creative problem-solving behavior among 
experimentals than controls. The hypothesis that learning to use 
sociodramatic play would result in greater effectiveness in solving 
problems requiring a maximum of cooperation and a minimum of 
competition for success was confirmed. Evidence for the hypothe- 
sis that acquisition and pract : ce of such play would reduce psycho- 
logical distance between the child and other social stimuli showed 
a positive trend. Significant support was obtained for the hypothe- 
sis that sociodramatic play experience leads to greater role-taking 
skills. (Journal abstract modified) 

769. Rosenhan, D.L. "Studies on Altruistic Behavior/' Unpub- 
lished Progress Report, NIMH Grant MH-21987, 1973. 229 p. 

Research on various aspects of altruistic behavior are discussed. 
Consideration is given to: origins of concern for other: uetermi- 
nantsof giving and sharing; kindnessesof children: learningtheory 
and prosocial behavior: affect and altruism; effects of success and 
failure on children's generosity: affect and self-gratification; 
affect and effort: and developmental an! naturalistic variables 
associated with charitability. 104 references. 




770, Rosenwald, Geoi ge C. Effectiveness of defenses against 
anal impulse arousal. Journal of Consulting and Clinical 
t'nychology 39(2):292-298. 1972. 
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An experimental verification is presented of the anal personal- 
ity type utilizing two criteria of defense effectiveness: an inhibi- 
tion criterion, based on performance in a fecal-like medium, and 
an anxiety criterion, base:* on an anal anxiety questionnaire. Indi- 
ces for seven anal traits are obtained for high and low scoring 
college age ss Ineffective defenders regarding anal impulse- <A) 
processed work more quickly, (B) wagered less money in a betting 
task, (0) showed and admitted less direct aggression, but 
professed more indirect resentment, (D) exhibited a more pro- 
nounced need for order, and (E) were less susceptible to opinion 
change. Hypotheses regarding cnticalness and autonomy were not 
supported. Defenses can be ineffective without felt anxiety. Adap- 
tation can fail through libidinization as well a- .axiety. 15 refer- 
ences. (Author abstract) 

771. Rosenzweig, Saul. Sex differences in reaction to frus- 
tration among adolescents. In: Zubin, J., e d. The Psychopa- 
tkology of Adolescence. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1970 
pp. 90-107. 

Sex-related differences in reactions to frustration during ado- 
lescence were explored, the diagnostic instrument employed was 
an adolescent adaptation of the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
(P-F) study The two main results confirm prevailing views about 
the adolescent stage of development. In contrast with early child- 
hood and mature adulthood as explored by the P-F, sex differences 
appear to exist at .his stage. Males are (or become) more aggres- 
sive (both positi/ely and negatively) than females, possibly as a 
function of their greater competitiveness with the older genera- 
tion. This rte pretation is suggested by the findings that adults 
are mon- threatening than peers to early teenage subjects, espe- 
cially male*, but confirmation will depend upon further analysis 
of sex differences, specifically in regard to the adult-peer frustra- 
tee dimension. 10 references. (Author abstract modified) 

772. Rosner, Henry. "Of music, magic and mystery": Studies 
in adolescent synthesis. Journal of thi American Psychoana- 
lytic Association, 20<2):395-416, 1972. 

To support the thesis that ana,ysis during midadolescence is 
feasible, clinical data from three analyses are presented. In these 
cases, the adolescents had not been able to resolve the phase- 
specific regressions necessary for the resolution of the earlier in- 
fantile conflicts. I'nless these earlier conflicts are undone, matu- 
ration and development are impeded. In working with these pa- 
tients, it was found that their fantasies, affective actions, and trans- 
ference manifestations reflected not only regressive trends, but 



also active attempts at newer forms of psychic synthesis, even if 
grossly maladaptive. It was also found to be efficacious and pro- 
ductive to go along with the endeavors of these patientb as part of 
their analyses rather than assume a prohibiting role. In ronelu- 
sion, the uniqueness of adolescence as a phase of development was 
highlighted. It was also concluded that the analyst must be able to 
retain distance, objectivity, and empathy in the face of assaults he 
may experience on his values, moral beliefs, and aesthetic values. 
The analyst must realize that the behavior of his adolescent patient 
may be an attempt at creativity, s\ nthesis, and identity which may 
or may not be maladaptive at the moment. 35 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

773. Rosoff, Nina. The resounding silence. The management 
of rituals. Dissertation A ttracts International. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University Micro/Urns, No. 73-6334. (HC, $10; MF, $4). 
393 pp, 

A study of rituals as external, involuntary, interpersonal behav- 
ioral patterns which are a result of (or are actuated in) collectives 
which are adaptive to the quasiequilibriurr needs of social systems 
is presented. The ritual therapy states: Behaviors develop from 
collectives. Collectives provide opportunities for members to cope 
with anxiety. Members' interactions result from a bundle of anx- 
•ety. Anxiety draws on automatic cognitive defense mechanisms. 
Defense mechanisms act to protect individuals from the experience 
of themselves with others Protective behavior results in faceless 
interaction. Faceless interaction results in ritualistic behavior. 
An analysis of observations from close proximity illustrate and 
support the notion that components of rituals tend to maintain 
behavior around the suggested values and norms. It is proposed 
that anxiety is not inherent in human beings, but develops from 
faceless interaction. Adolescence is a ritualized transitional period 
of rapid physical and psychological growth. Behavior between a 
male and female is ritualized around a leading force of equality 
and a restraining force of competition. Rituals act as a linking pin 
for intervention strategies and function to maintain systems and 
provide natural channels for the management of rituals facilitat- 
ing change in human systems. (Journal abstrac modified) 

774. Ross, Elisabeth K. How the patient faces death. Public 
Welfare, 29(l):56-60, 1971. 

Discussion is given to how patients coped with knowledge of a 
terminal illness, how they were able to spend their last few 
months, and how members of the helping professions can be more 
meaning 1 -m 4 therapeutic during this last crucial period of a 
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patient's life. The attitudes of two terminal patients in their fifties, 
one male and one female, are reviewed. 2 references. 



775. Rothchild, Ellen, and Owens, Ruth P. Adolescent girls 
who lack functioning ovaries. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, ll(l)-88-U3, 1972. 

An analysis of how girls with ovarian insufficiency due to 
Turner's Syndrome adapt to the maturational arrest and threat to 
childbearing is set forth. Turner's Syndrome is a congenital dis- 
order in which one sex chromosome is missing or malformed. The 
gonads develop poorly, but normal female external genitalia, a 
uterus and vagina, are present, compatible wi*!i normal sex rela- 
tions. As girls lacking functioning ovaries arc uncommon, so psy- 
chological studies are few. A sample was obtained of girls with 
Turner's Syndrome who were relatively free of associated somatic 
pathology. Of 11 subjects reported, none was intellectually re- 
tarded, none had life-threatening pathology, but nearly all had a 
greater than average share of medical problems, were short, and 
looked immature. The physically immature girls appeared socially 
naive, compliant, conforming and too good, banal and moralizing, 
and relatively restricted in creativity and imagination. Accounts 
of individual girls coping with diagnostic information are g'ven. 
Parental reactions are reported. Changes following treatment are 
analyzed. Developmental characteristics, coping behavior, reac- 
tions to learning of infertility, and compensations and sublima- 
tions of older girls with Turner's syndrome are reported. While 
chemical restoration of a near-normal biological maturational se- 
quence supported advances in psychological growth, certain com- 
ponents of an evolving feminine identity appeared to be still lag- 
ging by girls in their early twenties. Heterosexual experience was 
limited. Maternal feelings were somewhat circuitously shaped by 
early wishes to control those smaller than themselves, by overde- 
termined interests in adoption, and by the inclination to altruistic 
surrender. 30 references. 

776. Rothenberg, Barbara B. Children's social sensitivity 
and the relationship to interpersonal competence, intra- 
personal conr.Jort, and intellectual level. Developmental Psy- 
chology, 2(3):335-350, 1970. 

A method of measuring children's social sensitivity that takes 
into account some shortcomings of previous studies s described. 
The relationship between social sensitivity and specific measures 
of interpersonal competence, intrapersonal comfort, and intellec- 
tual level as variables hypothesized to be important in the devel- 
opment of social sensitivity is investigated. Social sensitivity, the 
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ability to accurately perceive and comprehend the behavior, feel- 
ings, and motives of other persons, was measured using a series of 
four recorded stores depicting U'*o adults ir happy, angry, anx- 
ious, and sad interactions. One hundred and eight ur<- and third- 
grade students describe the feelings and motives of the characters. 
Age, intellectual ability, and interpersonal adjustment were seen 
to contribute most to the development of accurate social percep- 
tions, no significant effect was noted for sex, ordinal position, or 
size of family, the importance of the methodology used and possi- 
ble future directions for this research are noted. 29 references. 
(Journal abstract modified) 

777. Rothenberg, Michael B. Violence and children. Mental 
Hygiene, 53<4):539-544, 1969. 

The influence of violence on the behavior and attitudes o/ child- 
ren ;an be studied, evaluated, and minimized only if and when 
iulu ,4 s have identified the problems of violence in themselves. 
Three popular assumptions are discussed: (1) that violence is bad; 
(2) that violence is natural, a part of human nature; and <3) that 
violence is increasing. Confusions and misconceptions ^xist in all 
three. The first assumption is a belief, a part of the morality of 
Western culture, but documented facts often contradict the belief; 
the second assumption can be disputed because there are cultures 
where reither overt nor covert violence is found; the third assump- 
tion rests on the general opinion, created by communication media 
and other factors, that crime has increased much more than, in 
fact, it actually has. The discussion continues with examples, on 
the one hand. ■ i the passive or permissive approach to the problem 
of violence and children, and recommendations, on the other, for 
firmer adult attitudes concerning development of acceptable child 
behavior. The foundation for any modification of the influence of 
violence on youth is how the adult community itself reacts and 
responds to violence and crime. 1 1 references. 

778. Rothenberg, Michael Gary. Patterns of cooperation and 
competition as a function uf marital adjustment and stress. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, M .ch.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 72-28089 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

T he behaviors of well-adjusted and maladjusted couples were 
compared when faced with bi/ih nonstressful and stressful con- 
flicts. Ss w*»re categorized based on whether or not they were 
ci'-rently in therapy and on their scores on a standard marital 
adjustment scale. Each couple engaged in 20 trials of the interper- 
sonal game test, a two-person bargaining game. Half were given 
motivauonaliy neutrai instruction, and half received instruction 
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des-gned to heighten the level of stress associated with the conflict. 
The results indicated that maladjusted and well-adjusted couples 
did not differ in the effectiveness with which they resolved either 
nonstressful or stressful conflicts. They did not differ in their pat- 
terns and tactics of play when factd with a nonstressful conflict, 
although they did when the level of stress was increased. The find- 
ings suggested that both groups do not differ in their capacity 
to deal with the immediate aspects of an acute crisis. However, 
there are substantial differences in their characteristic styles of 
coping with recurrent conflicts, particularly in stressful situa- 
tions. The results raise the possibility that heightened stress often 
precipitates the crises encountered by maladjusted couples. (Jour- 
nal abstract modified) 

779. Roumajon, Y. Adolescencia y tiempos de revuelta. [Ado- 
lescence and the period of revolt.] Criminalia (Mexico), 
36<12):818-820. 1970. 

Few objective studies on the tendency to revolt during adoles- 
cence have been written-children are secretive and adults biased. 
An attempt is made to review this subject briefly. Adolescence is 
the period when we relive the conflicts of infancy. Delinquency 
and drugs are both attempts to flee reality. Problems such as ille- 
gitimacy and racial conflict encourage the expression of aggres- 
sion, which adolescents may turn back on themsel.es in the form 
of suicide. 

780. Rozansky, Gerald I., and Linde, Leonard M. Psychiat- 
ric study of parents of children with cyanotic congenital heart 
disease. Pediatrics, 48(3):450-451, 1971. 

In a psychiatric study of parents of 13 cyanotic children ranging 
from 3 days to 17 years of age. group sessions were held which 
promoted a free exchange of ideas and information between 
members of the group. As a result of these sessions, the parents 
gained insight into their own psychological mechanisms. Knowl- 
edge of the«e reactions should be of help to the parents and to the 
pediatricii in handling families with children with cardiac dis- 
ease. Pare, tal adjustments, such as denial, have varied results in 
the doctor-patient relationship, from increased dependency and 
demandiny ness. to hostility and repeated inability to comprehend 
the efforts of the physician 10 give accurate diagnostic, prognostic, 
and therapeutic information. If the physician is unaware of these 
difficulties he may have difficulty in understanding some of the 
parent's behavior with increased feelings of helplessness. The par- 
ents may either try to deny the illness or search for the omnipotent 
physician to care for their child and themselves. With this 



approach they can meet with only greater problems than they 
have in reality. Similar group sessions or individual discussion 
with the pediatrician might help parents become more conscious 
of their various defenses and feelings, e\en though painful, so that 
they might be fairer to themselves, their child, and the doctor. 5 
references 

781. Rubenfeld, Seymour. Delinquency and crime. In: Pow- 
era, G.P., and Baskin, E., eds. New Outlooks in Psychology. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1968. pp. 114-138. 

A review of recent research and theoretical work in the area of 
crime and delinquency is presented. New emphasis on learning 
and thinking deficits, and a trend away from biopsychological 
approaches to the etiology of crime and delinquency are noted. A 
brief discussion of psychodynamic theories, mediating processes, 
and environment factors in crime and delinquency is presented. 
Redl, Clovvard and Ohlin, Greenacre, Bloch, Deutsch, and 
Bandura are among the scientists whose work is considered. A 
strong tendency to parallel development in typological research 
using different populations, methods, and theoretical models is 
reported The nine-subtype system developed by Warren, Grant, 
and Sullivan is discussed in connection with its application in the 
community treatment project in California. Types identified thus 
far include a mentally ill type, an impulse-oriented t>pe, a power- 
oriented type, a conformist variant, a neurotic type, and the nor- 
mative outsider, seen in privileged and deprived subtypes. Discus- 
sion is offered of recent attempts to change the behavior oi 
delinquent and criminal persons through manipulation of para- 
meters of learning and conditioning. Efforts to involve socializing 
agents, such as teachers, employers, and parents, in programs of 
rehabilitation are discussed. Reduced interest in uncovering and 
resolving defenses and conflicts, and growing attention to devel- 
opment and strengthening of existing skills in delinquency pro- 
grams is noted. Community action approaches to delinquency pre- 
vention and control are outlined. Training programs, storefront 
clinics, and casework efforts are briefly noted. Innovations in cor- 
rectional and institutional intervention are discussed. The impor- 
tance of institutional structure in determining inmate response is 
considered. Community-based probation, day care facilities, and 
group treatment are among the new types of programs given sum- 
mary attention. 73 references. 

782. Rubenstein, R. An intensive study of h^spiialized 
severely troubled adolescents ^vho have used druRS heavily. 
In: Miller, L., ed. Fourth International Congress of Social 
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Psychiatry: Abstracts of Papers. Jerusalem: AHVA Coopera- 
tive, 1972. p. 150. 

In an abstract of a paper presented at the Fourth International 
Congress of Social Psychiatry, a study of Yale Psychiatric Insti- 
tute s borderline, schizophrenic, psychopathic, and depressed ado- 
lescent patients whose history included the heavy use of drugs is 
presented. The study used information from intensive individual 
psychotherapy, social work contact with parents, psychological 
testing, observations by nursing and activities staff, performance 
in the hospital school, and patients' and parents' participation in 
groups and forums. It is focused upon the use made of drugs in 
relation to the patients' psychopathology, and functions served by 
drug usage within the dynamics of the family. Many of the young- 
sters studied were of only average intelligence, disinclined to be 
intellectual or academic, in contrast to t^eir predominantly cul- 
tured, achievement oriented, upwardly mobile, socioeconomically 
upper-middle and upperclass parents. Their mothers were often 
extraordinarily ambivalent toward the patient with frequent evi- 
dence of intense hostility and were often psychotic with a history of 
psychiatric hospitalizations. Amphetamines, most often the pre- 
ferred drug among these patients, were initially used to cope with 
real or imagined obesity, often in compliance with mothers' 
emphasis upon being thin, and then used to pro.ide a sense of 
vitality and motivation, and to cope with anxiety, depression, and 
feelings of apathy and emptiness. The self-punishing aspect of this 
drug usage was frequently related to the internalization of their 
hostile mothers by these patients. (Author abstract modified) 



783. Rubin, David. Sex in patients with neck, back and 
radicular pain syndromes. Medical Aspects of Human Sexu- 
ality, 6(12):14-27, 1972. 

Sex in patients with neck, back, and radicular pain syndromes 
is discussed. The pain of sexual intercourse in these patients can 
be minimized or eliminated when the physician instructs the 
patient in correct positioning In addition, the relief of psychologi- 
cal tension through sexual activity seems to have a beneficial 
effect on relaxing the patient generally and in aiding recovery 
from painful mi.— jloskeletal and neuromuscular disorders. It is 
suggested that the physician handle this area of sexual act,vity as 
he would other physical activities, by outlining a definitive regi- 
men. When the mecnanical factors which produce or relieve pain 
and the methods for achieving a more pain-free state are 
explained, the patient is able to cope with his anxieties in a realis- 
tic manner. 1 reference. 
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784. Rubin, EH Z. A psycho-educational model for school 
mental health planning. Journal of School Health, 40(9): 
489-493, 1970. 

In discussing preventive and therapeutic programs to deal with 
emotionaH" disturbed children, an alternative model based on 
recent research studies is set forth, which can help school person- 
nel implement programs of early identification, screening, and 
remediation. The adoption of a social competence model by school 
workers provides a method of identification that can be introduced 
very early in a child's life. Identification of high-risk subjects and 
the institution of retraining experiences can bring about a reversal 
of specific dysfunction and reduce vulnerability to maladjustment. 
Schools should include programs of readiness skill training at 
preschool, kindergarten, or first-grade level and specialized 
retraining programs in the later elementary grades supplemen- 
tary to regular class instruction. Parent counseling is also consid- 
ered as an essential ingredient. Teachers and parents can be 
better informed of what to realistically expect from individual 
children; and rather than contribute to patterns of avoidance and 
discouragement they can, through their understanding, provide 
support through appropriate attention to dysfunction. In this way 
the climate in which the child grows and the environment in 
which he learns can adapt to variability in capacity, avoiding the 
development of serious learning and emotional problems. 23 ref- 
erences. (Author abstract modified) 



785. Rubins, Jack L. The problem of the acute identity crisis 
in adolescence. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 28(1): 
37-47, 1968. 

The author examines the concept of identity crisis in adoles- 
cents, its behavioral syndromes, difficulty in treatment, and the 
generating circumstances. Three traits characterize the attitudi- 
nal stat". ( 1 ) extreme fluidity and shifting of symptoms; (2) a glori- 
fied self-image; a id (3) confusion about self-concept or identity. 
Details of the neurotic process are traced from childhood defensive 
adaptations to the hostile elements of the environment through the 
maturational and perceptual developmental process which upsets 
the established balances and produces self-alienation. Social con- 
ditions may aggravate identity distortions, such as self-glorifi- 
cation, to produce seven, neurosis. The therapist may guide the 
^constitution of identity bv pointing out reality and constructive 
resources. Discussion by M. Boigon follows. (Copyright 1968, 
American Psychological Association, Inc.) 
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786. Rubins, Jack L. A holistic (Homey) approach to the 
schizophrenias; Part III-The therapeutic process. American 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 32<1):16 — 42, 1972. 

Office treatment of acute and chronic schizophrenics indicates 
that the Homey culture-based, growth-oriented, holistic-dynamic 
psychoanalytic theory is very effective; however, there are differ- 
ing opinions about its long-term effectiveness. The results of office 
treatment of ambulatory psychotics seem to be superior to those of 
inpatient hospital therapy. The effects of several different 
methods of treatment on a large group of patients were studied 
including drugs alone, psychotherapy alone, drugs plus psycho- 
therapy, electroconvulsive shock, and milieu therapy. After about 
2 years of treatment, it was concluded that drug therapy alone 
gave about the same results as drugs with psychotherapy, and 
both were superior to individual interpretation insight therapy 
The schizop) renic process can be divided into three parts- prepsy- 
chotic devclo, .vent: the psychosis itself; and the reversal of psy- 
chosis The technique parameters of the holistic dynamic 
approach are varied according to the needs of the patient. The 
seated position and facing the analyst often seems preferable to 
that of the couch for most psychotic patients. Flexibility in deter- 
mining the frequency of sessions is important. Free association as 
an analytic rule is usually less feasible and of less value for the schiz- 
ophrenic than for the neurotic. Drug therapy should be used only 
when indicated, depending on each patient's personality and con- 
dition. A final technique parameter is the therapeutic use of con- 
tact w,th other persons (group, family, milieu) along with analytic 
therapy. The establishment of a viable relationship with the psy- 
chotic is usually the first and often the most difficult requirement 
of the analysis. The unconscious thematic material from free asso- 
ciations has to be interpreted into conscious, cognitive awareness. 
Some special techniques that are employed include childhood 
recall, control of anxiety, and the use of dreams. 49 references. 

787. Rubinstein, D. Cultural conflicts in family therapy. In- 
Miller. L., ed. Fourth International Congress of Social Psy- 
chiatry. Abstrr.-ts of Papers. Jerusalem: AHVA Cooperative 
1972. p. 219. 

In an abstract of a paper presented at the Fourth International 
( ongress of Social Psychiatry, family therapy with families in 
which migration has led to cultural conflicts between parents and 
adolescent children is discussed. When parents migrate to the 
United States from other countries, both parents and children find 
themselves needing to adjust to unfamiliar value systems. For the 
child, especially during the differentiating stage of adolescence, it 
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means coping with a peer group subculture on the one hand and 
the parents set of mores and values on the other. Even the com- 
munication ^styles seem to be quite different from the parents* 
generation as compared to the children's peer groups. One of the 
most frequent difficulties met by a family therapist is to find ade- 
quate means and to develop skills to handle these two generations 
within the sam** family. Some aspect? of an initial interview and 
subsequent followup of a Poiish family settled in a Philadelphia 
neighborhood are examined to illustrate this type of clinical situa- 
tion. Migrant families caught in critical periods of family devel- 
opment, such as adolescence, may undergo severe effects from 
culture shock and thus manifest serious conflicts in role differen- 
tiation and social adjustment. The therapist's role is to try to dis- 
cover the positive emotional resources which exist in either one of 
the various generations involved, to find the points of difference to 
be recognized among all family members, and to help them reach 
a compromise leading to a workable relationship. One of the tasks 
of the therapist is to help the family acknowledge themselves as a 
specific unit in search of an identity in a new milieu. (Author 
abstract modified) 

788. Rupnow, Allan Arnold. Anxiety and motor perform- 
ance in children. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 72-31183 (HC, $10; 
MF, $4), 

The effects of two teaching methods on the skill acquisition of 
elementary school children were studied, and an attempt was 
made to determine if the anxiety level of children interacts with 
the teaching method to facilitate or impede learning. The general 
hypothesis was that no significant differences would occur from 
the results of motor performances of the groups relative to the 
anxiety variable and method of teaching. Ss were fourth and fifth 
grade children who participated in an experimental program to , 
teach a soccer skill and a speedball skill, using either a problem- 
solving teaching approach or a traditional teaching approach. A 
test to measure the anxiety level of children was given to all exper- 
imental ss The results were used to divide each of the groups into 
a low anx'ous, middle anxious, and high anxious group. The data 
indicated that: (1) Neither method of instruction was superior in 
offering experiences to elementary school children for the purpose 
of sport skill acquisition; it also appeared, however, that where 
differences in performances were shown, the groups instructed 
under the problem-solving method outperformed the groups 
under the traditional method; and (2) the method of teaching had 
no facilitating or impeding effects on children's performance, 
reg iruless of their anxiety level. (Journal abstract modified) 
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789. Rusk, Thomas N. Psychiatric emergencies in medical 
practice: Survey of the literature and some proposals. Jour- 
nal of the Oklahoma State Medical Association 63(10)- 
483-495, 1970. 

Pertinent literature on the definition, incidence, and manage- 
ment of psychiatric emergencies in medical practice was 
reviewed. Psychiatric emergencies are grouped into two catego- 
ries: social (loss of control of behavior) and personal ( a critical 
stage in the process of an individual's mental or emotional coping 
with the world). The majority of psychiatric emergencies are 
comprised of suicide, acute schizophrenia, or decompensating 
alcoholic behaviors. In a British psychiatric emergency clinic, 22 
59, and 11 percent of the patients presented with psychosis, neuro- 
sis, and personality disorders, respectively. General principles of 
manag - nt j nc i ude assessment of the patients' behavior and 
complaints and the use of a therapeutic approach involving five 
components: explicit empathy, confidence, hope, active leadership, 
and intrusiveness. Treatment modalities include talk (psychother- 
apy), environmental manipulation, and chemotherapy. Manage- 
ment of specific emergency patients including the suicidal, the 
anxious, the panic stricken, the delusional, the aggressive the con- 
fused, the drugged, the self-mutilating, the depressed, and the 
despairing patient were discussed. 58 references. 

790. Rusk, Thomas N. Opportunity and technique in crisis 
psychiatry. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 12(3):249-263, 1971. 

A theory of crisis and its therapy is proposed. In crisis ego 
regression proceeds in a chaotic uncontrolled manner' and 
requires immediate, quick psychiatric intervention in order to 
diminish the anxiety. A basic approach and attitude of effective 
therapeutic stance includes five facets: calm confidence, hopeful- 
ness; active leadership; intrusiveness; and explicit empathy. Based 
on the theoretical concepts, specific tactics in crisis intervention 
are elaborated on. The tactics inciude: affectual release; fostering 
maturity; current life focus; unsatisfied needs; affectual cue.- con- 
sensual formulation; fostering feedback; emphasis on the positive; 
the multiple systems approach; the sequence of the intervention; 
and the termination of the intervention. 29 references. 

791. Saarni, Carolyn Ingrid. Piagetian operations and field 
independence as factors in children's problem-solving 
performance. Child Development, 44(2):338-345, 1973. 

Piagetian operations and field independence as factors in chil- 
dren's problem-solving performance were studied. Two formal 
operational tasks and the rod and frame test were administered to 
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64 rniddle-ciass young adolescents, evenly divided according to sex 
and grade. Their performance on two complex, multistep prob- 
lems was evaluated according to the level of field independence 
nested within level of cognitive development. The results indicated 
that the Piagetian developmental level significantly predicted 
problem-solv J ng performance, whereas the level of field inde- 
pendence did not appear to clarify individual differences in a 
meaningful way. Significant sex differences were found on the rod 
and frame test but not on the formal operational tasks. 22 referen- 
ces. (Author abstract modified) 

792. Sachs, Virginia K. Crisis intervention. Public Welfare, 
26<2):112-117, 1968. 

There is a need among caseworkers for a theoretical base that is 
clear, increases understanding of current practice, and makes use 
of what they have learned from others and what they have done 
intuitively. A synthesis of the theory of crisis intervention and its 
process with casework theory and practice is presented, based 
largely on Lindemanns work and experience in casework and 
teaching. It integrates what is new in crisis intervention in case- 
work with known casework theory and practice. Predicaments, 
crises, coping, and outcomes are discussed as they relate to case- 
workers' concerns and experiences in their work and are illus- 
trated by two brief case reports. The usefulness of the pattern to 
both new and experienced caseworkers is noted. Comments made 
by three of them are given, written 2 months after a seminar in 
which they studied the concepts and applied them to their own 
cases; the conceptual framework gave them clarity, security, and 
reassurance about their work. 10 references. 

793. Safer, Daniel J. Establishing boundary lines for fami- 
lies of children with behavior disorders. Psychiatric 
Quarterly Supplement, 42:86-97, 1968. 

The need for an operational framework for families of children 
with behavior problems is emphasized in terms of the domain of 
the parent, the child, and the community. The domain concept is 
defined, and boundaries between the three areas are discussed. 
Examples are included to indicate the effectiveness of this type of 
approach in family treatment of such children and to outline 
boundary line conflicts and their resolution. 11 references. 

794. Saharu, Morio, and Ohide, Kogo. Education and coun- 
seling for the mentally retarded. Kyoiku To Igaku (Fukuoka), 
19(12) 1103-1122, 1971. 

A roundtable discussion on education and counseling for men- 
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tally retarded children at a seminar at Gotenba Colony is 
recorded. Topics include: what is the meaning of mental health- 
what is counseling; whether or not teachers can have empathy or 
good understanding toward problem behavior of mentally 
retarded children; and the training of therapists for mentally 
retarded children. 

7P5. Salzman, Leon. Adolescence: Epoch or disease? Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 42(2):342-343, 1972. 

A paper presented at th* 49th annual meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatry Association is summarized, providing a discus- 
sion o the problems encountered during adolescence and the vary- 
ing attitudes toward adolescent behavior held by adults. It is 
stressed that the concept of the adolescent and the significance of 
his behavior usually derives from the adult's view of the adoles- 
cent, which is handicapped by the tendency to look back on one's 
own adolescence rather than empathizing with the present. Ado- 
lescence is a stormy period, since major adustment realignments 
and adaptations need to be made. The most striking development 
is the maturing of the genital apparatus and the patterning of 
sexual behavior. Lust is a most powerful need and driving force. 
The problems of adolescence extend beyond sexual issuss, for the 
adolescent mrst also begin to separate himself from his family 
dependencies and become a human being in his own right. It is a 
timt of striving for independence and separation while still finan- 
cially and emotionally dependent on the adult It i 3 therefore inev- 
itable that conflict anu parental distress accompany this age 
period. However, even the extremes of adolescent behavior cannot 
be viewed as abnormal or diseased until it is clear that such devel- 
opments are ultimately maladaptive and destructive. In short, one 
would say that adolescence is not a crisis in one's development, nor 
an interruption of peaceful development, but a period of human 
growth that carries marked loads and heavy burdens and is there- 
by characterized by considerable distress and mental anguish 
(Journal abstract modified) 



797. Sand, P.; Livingston, G.; and Wright, R.G. Psychological 
assessment of candidates for a haemodialysis program 
Annals of Internal Medicine, 64:602-610, 1966. 

Severe emotirnal reactions in certain patients plus limited 
treatment facilities and consequent selection problems place con- 
siderable urgency on the description of psychological characteris- 
tics in patients which affect adjustment to chronic hemodialysis. 
Findings suggest that variations in adjustment can be predicted 
at statistically significant levels from pretreatment psychological 
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and psychiatric description of the patients. The most successfully 
adjusted patients appear to be differentiated from less adaptive 
patients by higi.er intelligence, less defensiveness, fewer somatic 
complaints, and more satisfactory emotional support from family 
members. 

798. Saposnek, Donald T. A developmental study of child- 
ren's sensitivity to emotional expressiveness of adults. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
Microfilms, No. 72-4634. (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

Chf dren's sensitivity was studied in terms of threshold response 
in 120 ss aged 6 to 12 /ears. Ss were shown videotapes of marital 
interaction with varying intensities of affective expression, along 
with neutral control films, and asked to indicate when they first 
thought the actors begar to feel different. Results showed that 
sensitivity threshold is not related to sex, age, intelligence, or 
accuracy in the recognition of emotions. However, low-sensitivity 
threshold has a curvilinear relationship with interpersonal com- 
petence. The results support the position that sensitivity to the 
feelings of others, when defined as threshold response, is qualita- 
tively different from sensitivity defined as accuracy in affective 
recognition. A potentially useful theoretical distinction between 
three levels of sensitivity was made, termed reactive sensitivity, 
responsive sensitivity, and recogritive sensitivity. Methodological 
limitations of the present study are discussed and suggestions for 
further research are presented. (Journal abstract modified) 

799. Sarbin, Theodore R., and Jones, Donal S. Intra-personal 
factors in delinquency: A preliminary report. The Nervous 
Child, ll(l):23-27, 1955. 

Ecological factors in delinquency and psychopathology are 
reviewed. Five hypotheses bearing on delinquency are shown in 
tests with 41 delinquent boys from two institutions, that delin- 
quent boys perform differently from non-delinquent boys on an 
Aircraft Range Test, the Bender Ge^lt Test, the Dart Test, an 
Empathy Test, a Failure Tolerance Teat, a Kinesthetic After- 
effect Test, the Macquarrie Test of Mechanical Aptitude, a 
Rod-and-Frame Test, the Street Gestalt Test, the Sears Howland 
Test, and a Steadiness Test. Hypotheses concerning inadequate 
tension binding, deficient ability to evaluate and predict their own 
performance, performance on tests requiring coordination with 
perceptual traces, slow and inaccurate performance on tests re- 
quiring difficult discriminations, and impulsive and variable 
response to conflicting or ambiguous cues all were confirmed or 
supported by the tests given the 41 delinquents. 14 references. 
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800. Sarvis, Mary A., and Garcia, Blanche. Etiological vari- 
ables in autism. In: Sourcebook in Abnormal Pgyehohay Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1967, pp. 446-455. 

The broadened use of the term "autism" in preference to the 
proposed substitution of "atypical development" is defended on 
grounds of present acceptance and relative specificity. It is hypoth- 
esized that the period when the mother is the primary objc- to the 
child, roughly from age 6 months to 3 years, is the vulnerable 
period for the development of autism. Autism is seen to merge with 
the merantic and anaclitic syndromes identified by Spitz and with 
symbiotic child psychosis or childhood schizophrenia. The para- 
noid reaction, deemed fundamental to autism, may be overcome 
by the child with symbiotic psychotic reaction. Any event punish- 
ing to the chiid, whether of external or internal origin, is likely to 
be perceived during this period as deriving from the mother, and 
to lead to the paranoid reaction. The paranoid rejection of the 
mother is termed "autistic reaction." The mother's reaction to the 
child's withdrawal may be influenced by the attitudes of other 
family members, as when the father deems the child defective and 
encourages the mother to give up her efforts to overcome the diffi- 
culty. If the mother actively resists the child's rejection and 
stresses continued affection, the autistic reaction may be reversed. 
A range of factors, including the mother's personality, her sense of 
guilt or innocence in regard to the illness, and ner perception of 
her own and her child's futures, may be important in determining 
her reaction. Chronic autistic disease, which is les<? likely to be 
reversed, is the frequent outcome if the mother counterrejects or 
withdraws from the child. The institutionalized status of many 
autistic children makes etiological study difficult. Among family 
psychodynamic factors promoting autism are unconscious needs 
in parents and mothers who are unable to empathize with their 
children. Family events such as maternal depression, paternal 
compulsivity, marital difficulties and illness, not aimed at the 
child, may enable autism to occur. Some physical circumstances 
may promote autism, i.e., overstimulation. Assaults on the child, 
underactivity or overactivity of perceptual apparatus, or inborn 
deficiencies of the protective barrier may also enable autism to 
develop. 

801. Sasaki, Koji. What prevents changes in parents' atti- 
tudes: A case of a child exhibiting school refusal. Ayumi 
(Yokohama), 7:33-36, 1973. 

Adaptation of parental attitudes as a child grows and matures is 
discussed. Ignoring maturation causes problems for the child 
which are often manifested as school refusal. Three case histories' 
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are included for illustration. In one, an eighth-grade girl who 
began skipping class in the sixth grade was regarded by her 
mother as lazy and the subject of several unsuccessful methods of 
persuasion. Counseling determined that a lack of parent-child 
communication was the issue. The strategy adopted was to let the 
child be, reducing tension between parent and child. In another 
case, a seventh-grade boy having tantrums whenever school was 
mentioned was ignored by his parents; as the violent outbursts 
continued, they changed their attitude from one of inactior. to a 
clearly stated stand against his fits of violence, which ultimately 
resulted in the cessation of his outbursts. Aspects of these two 
opposing approaches are discussed. 

802. Sata, Lindbergh S., and Derbyshire, Robert L. Break- 
ing the role barrier— A psychotherapeutic necessity. Mental 
Hygiene, 53(1):110-117, 1SC9. 

Man plays a multitude of roles simultaneously, each of which 
requires certain responsibilities and provides certain rewards. 
Based on socially expected beliefs and behaviors, roles help 
determine an individual's relationships with others. The facility 
with which roles can be changed assists social adaptation, but the 
multiplicity of roles inevitably produces role strain and role con- 
flict. Roles also provide the means for coping with the physical 
environment by incorporating the "rules of the game," and defin- 
ing the structure and function of groups, thus reducing uncertain- 
ties and anxieties. While a therapeutic group has a designated 
leader, the group structure and the roles of the members are 
ambiguous and produce anxiety. Early meetings of the group will 
be directed toward development of group structure as a means for 
the individuals to relate to each other; role and leadership conflicts 
will develop. Efficient froup function c£.n be achieved only when 
group members recognize the variety of defensive roles they 
occupy, conflicts are resolved, and communication achieves a level 
of meaningful reciprocity. 12 references. 

803. Sauras Alcaine, Agustin, and Barrero Barrios, Jesus. 
La adaptacion de ios escolares a traves del cuestionario 
"rasgos de adaptacion" (R.D.A.). [Adaptation of school chil- 
dren measured by the adaptation traits questionnaire 
(R.D.A.).] Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada (Madrid), 
27(116-117):229-234, 1972. 

The purpose and organization of the RDA, the adaptation traits 
questionnaire (a measure of adaption to various social stresses and 
reality designed for adolescents), is examined. The purpose of the 
test is not only to collect facts but to give precise indications of 
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them to educators. New instructions for marking sheets are also 
discussed. (Author abstract modified) 

804. Scarlett, George. Adolescent thinking and The Diary of 
Anne Frank. Psychoanalytic Review, 58(2):265-278, 1971. 

A number of passages from The Diary of Anne Frank are exam- 
ined in an attempt to demonstrate the cognitive processes charac- 
teristic of adolescence, including egocentrism and the task of tak- 
ing up adult roles. Some striking aspects in Anne's thinking 
include her concern for justice, insistence upon equal treatment 
and cooperation as the basis for interpersonal relations with both 
peers and adults, and future-oriented concerns. There appear in 
her language a blend of altruism and ambition which is related to 
another aspect of adolescent behavior— the occasional discovery or 
the fragility of personal theories and resulting castigation. In 
addition, a gulf between personal understanding and spoken expla- 
nation is evident. Some implications of these observations for bet- 
ter understanding of adolescent cognitive development are 
offered, stressing that adolescents' preoccupation with social jus- 
tice, as well as their capability for thinking at a more sophisticated 
level, should be recognized by adults. 3 references. 



805. Scher, M. Occupational therapy: How treatment in 
activities of daily living (A.D.L.) can influence the mental 
health of the aged ill. In: Miller, L., ed. Ath International Con- 
gress of Social Psychiatry: Abstract of Papers. Jersualem: 
AHVA Cooperative, 1972. p. 162. 

In an abstract of a paper presented at the Fourth International 
Congress of Social Psychiatry, the role of occupational therapy in 
the mental health of the aged ill is discussed. Despite development 
in the geriatric and geronoto logical fields, many elderly persons 
are living in conditions of poverty, loneliness, and boredom. The 
general psychological problems of the aged person which threaten 
his existence, and his conflicts and basic needs, are outlined; the 
role of the elderly person in his family and community and their 
approach to him are discussed. Illness in old age is often accom- 
panied by sight and hearing disorders and, as a result, pastime 
activities become more difficult. Eventually the patient becomes 
entirely dependent in activities of daily living. Living problems, 
interfamily relationships, and the difficulties of the aged are dis- 
cussed. One of the major problems of the aged ill is that of total 
dependency. To encourage independence, it is first necessary to 
analyze the disability. It is inportant to evaluate the disability as a 
functional disorder and not as an anatomical one. This enables an 
understanding of the patient's difficulties in daily tasks. The role 
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of the occupational therapist in treatment of the aged ill, with 
emphasis on that of daily activities (hygiene, eating, dressing, etc.) 
is described. Short term treatment in activities of daily living 
enables the patient to function within the family framework, and 
as a result the patient gains a new and significant role. (Author 
abstract modified) 

806. Schiff, Lawrence F., and Rockwood, David L. A long- 
term look at the treatment of a severely emotionally ill adoles- 
cent. Psychiatric Opinion, 9(l):37-42, 1972. 

A case report is presented of the long term treatment of a 
severely emotionally ill adolescent male. The patient had limited 
capacity and a poor prognosis for recovery. The realistic goal in 
such a case was not to effect a cure but rather to participate with 
the patient in his ongoing struggle toward continuing develop- 
ment. A wide variety of treatment modalities were brought into 
play including individual and family therapy, casework, inpatient 
treatment, a developmentally oriented milieu program, a halfway 
house, a rehabilitation work experience, and cooperative apart- 
ment setting. The patient's gains in the direction of interpersonal 
competency were visible and provided real gratification both to 
him and to his helpers. They were not irreversible, however, and 
they were maintained only through the continuing vigilance of his 
therapists. When he felt a lessening of support, his confidence in 
himself rapidly gave way. 2 references. 

807. Schmale, Arthur H., Jr. Ulcerative colitis as a para- 
digm of psychosomatic disease. New England Journal of Med- 
icine, 282(12):690, 1970. 

In a letter to the editor, an article entitled "Illness Experience 
and Life Stresses in Patients with Irritable Colon and Ulcerative 
Colitis/' which appeared in a previous issue, is discussed. It is 
asserted that the conclusions of this paper are not warranted by 
the data. The authors nowhere indicated that they were testing 
hypotheses and never explicated their assumptions as to what 
stresses they considered specific for ulcerative colitis. Their con- 
clusion, therefore, that their study fails to support the thesis that 
ulcerative colitis is a paradigm of psychosomatic illness is not 
valid. Indeed, their results are consistent with a picture of ulcera- 
tive colitis in which its psychogenic nature is apparent. Life 
stresses for which the patient does not have the means to cope seem 
to make him more vulnerable to whatever predisposition to dis- 
ease he may already have and to whatever pathogens are present 
in his environment at the time. 
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808. Schmidbauer, W. Kleine Psycho-therapie. [Minor psy- 
chotherapy.] Plane**, Switzerland: Selecta, 1970. 

Physicians are given advice on how to cope with psychological 
stress in their patients. Current social issues are discussed in 
terms of their pathogenetic potential. Topics include the working 
mother, the emotionally neglected child, the pressures of a con- 
sumer society, and the revolution in sexual morality. 

809. Schonfeld, William A. The adolescent in contemporary 
American psychiatry. International Journal of Psychiatry, 
5<6):470-478, 1968. 

Since the adaptive functions of one developmental stage become 
the internalized structures of the next, and adolescence is crucial 
in the epidemiological cycle of mental illness, this unique phase 
requires special treatment techniques and concentrated study for 
the general understanding of personality development. The sharp 
increase in the number of adolescents needing treatment has 
already been reflected in their extremely large numbers in out- 
patient and inpatient psychiatric facilities. This trend makes 
necessary the development of a wide range of community-oriented 
and residential treatment resources for them. In psychiatric hos- 
pitals and clinics, special units are recommended because of the 
particular characteristics and needs of adolescents. Only those 
with special interest and training in work with adolescents should 
treat them, but both child psychiatrists and general psychiatrists 
with additional training are qualified. A new subspeciality of ado- 
lescent psychiatry is not recommended. 20 references. 

810. Schonfield, David. Future commitments and successful 
aging: The random sample. Journal of Gerontology, 28(2): 
189-196, 1973. 

The hypothesis that future commitments are associated with 
successful aging was tested. A random sample of 100 non institu- 
tionalized females over 65 years of age were interviewed. Future 
activity scores were based on the sum of the percentage of waking 
hours during the following 7 days preempted for appointments 
and for active usual day pursuits. T^e measure of success m aging 
combined present self-ratings with ratings for best year and rat- 
ings for older people in general on a variety of scales. A short 
personality inventory was also administered. Results show a sig- 
nificant correlation between future activities and success in aging. 
The most sensitive scales were happiness, health, challenging/bor- 
ing activities, transportation, and usefulness. Of the personality 
attributes, neuroticism, rigidity, depression, and aggression con- 
stituted a major maladjustment factor, whereas introversion 
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weighted heavily on a different factor. 4,S references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

811. Schramm, Lothar. Arbeitstagung der Landesgemein- 
schaft fur Erziehungsberatung Baden-Wurttemberg vnm 
Oktober 26-28, 1967 in Wiesneck. [Meeting of the Baden- 
Wurttemberg State Association for Educational Guidance 
from October 26-28, 1967 in Wiesneck] Praxis der Kinder- 
psychologie und Kinder psychiatrie. Wiesneck, Germany: 
1988. pp. 107-108. 

Early forms and prophylaxis of neglect and ways of resocializ- 
ing was the main theme of this conference. Theoretical considera- 
tions and case studies to clarify the concept of neglect were pre- 
sented. Therapy ought to give the child an object to care for, such 
as an animal. A feeling of neglect can develop in any phase of life; 
for example, the climacteric. Work in the home for severely dis- 
turbed youth was described, where changes in the structure of 
personality are achieved through analytically oriented group 
therapy, especially the method developed in South America by 
Kemper. The group is addressed as a whole instead of individuals 
being discussed by the group. (Copyright 1968, American Psycho- 
logical Association, Inc.) 

812. Schwartz, Donald. A non-hospital in a hospital. Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, 61(12):2376-2382, 1971. 

Preliminary data from the operation of a rather unusual type of 
psychiatric emergency program is presented. Patients were eval- 
uated fully over a period of a few hours to several days; hospitali- 
zation was minimized. The emergency-admitting unit described 
provides a broad range of emergency response, from outpatient 
visits to 24-hour care. More detailed data are in process of collec- 
tion and will be reported in the near future. 2 references. (Author 
abstract modu. d) 

813. Schwartz, Donald A. Therapeutic intervention in crisis. 
In: Frederick, C, ed. The Future of Psychotherapy. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1969. pp. 297-315. 

Crisis intervention as a therapeutic approach is discussed in 
terms of the nature of crisis; the consequences of crisis; the ration- 
ale of crisis intervention; and intervention techniques, their lim- 
itations, disadvantages, and relation to mental health consultation. 
Community mental health is now fashionable, and psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, and psychiatric social workers are hasten- 
ing to endorse it. In short, community mental health appears to be 
everybody's business. Crisis intervention is one aspect of the com- 
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munity mental health concept, one new way of providing psycho- 
therapy in circumstances that, because of expanded ideas of en- 
titlement to and demands for psychiatric care, make the old ways 
of providing psychotherapy unable to keep pace. Crisis interven- 
tion will have an important part in any future mental health pro- 
grams because awareness of its potential as a brief service is 
increasing. 

814. Scott, Ralph. Head start before home start? Merrill- 
Palmer Quarterly, 13(4):317-321, 1967. 

Providing very young deprived children with meaningful play 
activities at home may help resolve the dilemma created by the 
large number of children who need to obtain motivational and 
educational enrichment before engaging in group experiences 
outside of their homes. Compensatory education programs have 
yielded disappointing results and underscore the difficulty of 
reaching young disadvantaged children prior to early critical 
stages of learning. Early nonverbal play can stimulate growth in 
areas of cognitive development without the guidance of a verbal 
adult (often absent in the deprived home). The suggested program 
would share common objectives with compensatory programs; 
however, it emphasizes play by providing materials in the home 
that would utilize the child's unblunted cognitive needs, natural 
curiosity, and inclination to learn. Classification and seriation 
tasks, both of which cluster separately in the factor analysis of 
young children, offer examples of early training methods. The 
behavior of a 17-month-old child with a seriating toy is cited to 
indicate the development of motivational and cognitive aspects of 
problem solving. 13 references. 

815. Sears, Robert R. Relation of early socialization exper- 
iences to aggression in middle childhood. Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 63(3):466-492 f 1961. 

A followup sample of 76 boys and 84 girls from an original 
population of 202 boys and 177 girls was given a set of self 
administering aggression scales at age 12. Intersex comparisons 
showed significantly higher scores for girls on aggression anxiety 
and prosocial aggression, and for boys on antisocial aggression. 
Among the aggression measures, antisocial aggression was nega- 
tively correlated with both prosocial aggression and aggression 
anxiety, and had virtually zero relation to projected and self- 
aggression. These latter, however, were significantly related posi- 
tively to aggression anxiety. Antecedents of these age-12 scores 
were sought among the ratings of the mother interviews that had 
been obtained when the children were in kindergarten (age 5). 
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Antisocial aggression was found to be positively related to high 
permissiveness and low punishment. The former of these two 
effects was the same as that with respect to aggression in the home 
at age 5 (rated from mother interviews); the latter effect was just 
the opposite from that found at age 5. Prosocial aggression and 
aggression anxiety likewise were found to be associated with high 
permissiveness, but in these instances high punishment was 
related to the two aggression measures. An important sex differ- 
ence was found in the antecedents for aggression anxiety. In boys, 
this anxiety appears to be a part of a general pattern of rapid 
socialization and high conformity in a love-oriented atmosphere of 
tight control of aggression. In girls, such anxiety appears to be 
conflict induced by an internalized conflict derived from socializa- 
cion experiences that exacerbate their aggressive activities 
because the preponderant training is antithetical to appropriate 
feminine sex-typing, Self-aggression in boys was found to be 
strongest in those who had suffered the most severe frustration 
and the most severe control of outward directed aggression in 
their early years. Early successful restriction of aggressive behav- 
ior, as in severe toilet training with early success and in low 
expressions of aggression toward parents and siblings, was also 
conducive to high self-aggression. 22 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 



816. Seggie, J.L. The utilization by children and adults of 
binary propositional thinking in concept learning. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 10(2):235-247, 1970. 

An analysis of conjunctive concepts based on two binary stimu- 
lus dimensions reveals + ,iat the relationship between the ; ndivid- 
ual relevant stimuli and classification is one of implication. In the 
case of irrelevant dimensions a tautologous relationship exists. An 
experiment was designed to test Piaget's contention that adult rs 
can utilize such relationships in problem solving, while children 
have difficulty in this area. Two groups of children and two groups 
of adults learned a conjunctive concept. Prior to concept learning- 
half of the ss were given the opportunity to establish the logical 
relationships which existed between the individual dimensions 
and the classification. These ss learned the concept with signifi- 
cantly fewer errors thar the remaining ss. The adults were rela- 
tively more efficient in . ,e utilization of the logical relationships 
than the children. During the preconcept learning period, inter- 
esting differences appeared in the search strategy of aduit and 
child ss, differences not encompassed by Piagetian theory. 9 refer- 
ences. (Author abstract) 
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817. Seiden, Richard H. The pro* lem of suicide on college 
campuses. Journal of School Health, 41(5):243-248, 1971. 

Suicide among college students is reviewed in a survey of recent 
studies. Suicide occurs more frequently among students than 
among their nonstudent peers, and the suicidal student can be 
differentiated from his classmates on the basis of several vari- 
ables. The suicidal grcuo is older and contains more graduates 
and foreign students, and language majors give more indications 
of emotional disturbance. Relevant characteristics of the college 
suicide are discussed in terms of social isolation (a predominant 
psychodynamic associated with suicidal behavior), prior psychiat- 
ric history, drugs, academic achievement, pan - J influences, 
campus characteristics, an^ academic competition Crisis inter- 
vention, recommendations for prevention, and measures to be 
taken after a suicidal crisis are also, discussed. 15 references. 

818. Selosse, J.; Mazerol, M. T.; and Jacquey, M. Reflexions a 
propos d une recherche sur la reeducation des adolescents 
delinquants. [Reflections regarding a study on th<> reeduca- 
tion of delinquent adolescents.] Bulletin ie Psychologies 2010- 
15, 1967. pp. 897-90*. 

The report analyzed a previous study of delinquent adolescents 
in two institutions, considering the reeducation process of each s 
with regard to behavior and personality changes in a 2-year period. 
Reeducation had a sociocultural orientation in which educator- 
student and student-student interrelations assumed a significant 
therapeutic role. Students were tested upon admission and depar- 
ture from the institutions w.;h the Wechsler-Bellevue, the Ror- 
schach, the Village dc Mabille test, and extensive interviews. The 
role of the educator in the group and in individual situations, and 
the adaptation problems particular to delinquent adolescents are 
clarified. (Copyright 1968, Americ-n Psychological Association, 
Inc.) 

«19. Selye Hans. Further thoughts on "stress without dis- 
tress." Resident & Staff Physician, 23(4):124-127, 131-134 
139-140, 1977. 

A theory of biological stress and its treatment ir presented in 
which the response to biological stress is defined as either systemic 
(general adaptation syndrome) or specif^ (local adaptation syn- 
drome), and in which the goal is changing distress, or pathogenic 
response, to eustress, or healthy response, by either hormone treat- 
ment or by the philosophical outlook of altruistic egoism. Body 
stress diseases are those in which the nonspecific stressor effects of 
the eliciting pathogen play a minor role. They are due to a constel- 
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lation of pathogens rather than to any particular one. Research is 
needed on the chemical nature of the first mediator or biological 
stress input. Research on the adaptive hormone reaction or tend- 
ency toward homeostasis concerns both syntoxic steroids and the 
nonspecific catatoxic steroids: They are produced by the organism 
as a natural defense mechanism and cap also be administered. The 
concept of altruistic egoism as a law of behavior is represented by 
the modification of the golden rule to "earn thy neighbors love." 12 
references. 

820. Selye, H. Forty years of stress research: Principal re- 
maining problems and misconceptions. Canadian Medical 
Association Journal (Ottawa), 115(l):53-56, 1976. 

A review is presented of the main problems and misconceptions 
in the clinical application and theoretic evaluation of the stress 
concept which reveals that the same 10 problems appear to cause 
the greatest difficulties in application, irrespective of the specialty 
in which it is used. The problems concern: (1) the correct definition 
of stress, stressors, and the general adaptation syndrome; (2) the 
concept of nonspecificity in biology and medicine; (3) the condi- 
tioning of stress responses by diverse endogenous (mainly geneti- 
cally determined) and exogenous (environmental) factors; (4) the 
relation between the general and the local adaptation syndromes; 
(5) the difference between direct and indirect pathogens; (6) the 
definition of the morbid lesions in whose pathogenesis stress plays 
a particularly prominent role— the so-called diseases of adapta- 
tion; (7) the role of genetics vemis that of factors under voluntary 
self-control in mastering biologic stress; (8) the mode of action of 
syntoxic and catatoxic hormones, drugs, and behavioral attitudes; 
(9) the so-called first mediator of the stress response, which carries 
the message that a state of stress exists from the directly affected 
area to the neurohormonal regulatory centers; and (10) the pro- 
phylaxis and treatment of stress -induced damage by pharmaco- 
logic and behavioral techniques. 6 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

821. Selye, Hans. Le stress sans detresse. [S^ ess without dis- 
tress.] Vie Medico 1 au Canada Francais (Quebec), 4(8);964- 
968, 1975. 

The effects of siu . on human physiology and behavior are 
discussed, and ways of coping with stress are propose Various 
hormonal disturbance can produce "adaptational illnesses" which 
are not directly caused by a pathogenic agent, but indirectly by a 
poor adaptive response to the effect of stress produced by a patho- 
genic agent. It is suggested that each person find his natural level 
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of stress. The only philosophy which necessarily transforms all 
aggressive egoistic drives without decreasing any of the advan- 
tages of self-protection is altruistic egoism, which involves the 
accumulation of good will, respect, esteem, and love of one's fellow 
men. This is the most effective means of liberating accumulated 
energy. 

822. Senn, Milton J. E., and Solnit, Albert J. Therapeutic 
management. In: Problems in Child Behavior and Develop- 
ment Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1968. pp. 177-201. 

A discussion of the therapeutic management of childhood and 
.niancy illness is given with an emphasis on the need to consider 
the organism as a whole and in an environment. Common errors 
identified include delay, rush, or foreshortening of interviews, 
failure to locate the source of th? problem, failure to identify the 
primary problem, incomplete data collection, and superficial in 
terpretation. Narrow etiological views, faulty communication, un- 
realistic goals, loss of objectivity, failure of empathy, moralism 
and authoritarianism, lack of knowledge, failure of discrimina- 
tion, substitution of theory for practice, failure to realize limits, 
and failure to prepare for referral are other problem areas noted. 
Discussion is offered of individual help, with attention to ventila- 
tion, reassurance, advice, support, insight, and clarification. The 
use and technique of group meetings of various types are discussed. 
Family unit counseling is reviewed. Genetic counseling is con- 
sidered. Diagnostic and therapeutic uses of play are reviewed. 
Pharmacological problems are considered. 

823. Serban, George. Psychopathology of Human Adapta- 
tion. Ntw York: Plenum, 1976. 

Based on neurophysiological and clinical data on stress and the 
general adaptation syndrome, a diversity of biological and psycho- 
logical and normal and abnormal reactions to stress are examined. 
Neurophysiological mechanisms oi adaptive behavior, including 
the role of learning in physiological response, constitutional dif- 
ferences in physiological adaptations, the role of motivation, mood 
and mental events, and stereotyped behavior and stress are inves- 
tigated. Biochemical responses to psychological stressors are dis- 
cussed, and possibilities for modification of maladaptive responses 
to stress are explored. A theory of power stresses which may lead 
to phys ; cal illness and therapeutic techniques for the management 
of the negative effects of these stressors is presented. The role of 
behavior modification therapy in the management of psycho- 
pathology is reviewed. A critical evaluation of the research on 
human adaptation to stress is also included. 
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824. Seitlage, Calvin F. Adolescence and social change. Jour- 
nal of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, £<?);203- 
215,1970. 

The adolescent is discussed in relation to society. Reasons for 
adolescent "unrest" must consider not only the health or sickness 
of the adclescent ar> an individual, but the condition of the society 
in which he finds himself. In any environment, adolescence is a 
time of great internal psychological disturbance and, as a result, 
the assessment of normality or pathology is particularly difficult. 
Added to this, the interface between the adolescent and adult 
generations is an important nodal point for cultural change. Al- 
though the adolescent may not have ready solutions for social 
problems, his capacity for observing the social scene is unique and 
different from either that of the child or the adult. This may in 
itself give rise to conflict; being halfway, some young adolescents 
seek to insulate themselves against the worlds of both external and 
internal reality by unconsciously trying to remain the dependent, 
latency child. They present the appearance of nice, conforming, 
unaggressive, asexual children, immature for their age. To min- 
imize tendencies toward such insulation, consideration should be 
given to providing social structures for more adequate and contin- 
uous communication between adult and adolescent generations. 4 
references. 

325. Shannon, Phillip D. Work adjustment and the adoles- 
cent soldier. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
24(2) 111-115, 1970. 

A study, based on a selected review of the literature, proposes 
the hypothesis that in the military environment, occupational 
therapy can program the adolescent soldier for improved work 
adjustment by using a field approach. Included among the tasks of 
adolescent development are emancipation from parents, adjust- 
ment to military service, choosing a mate, achieving maturity, 
searching for identity, and choosing an occupation. While work is 
central in adult life, sleep and play are also important activities of 
daily living. Ho'v people play provides a clue to their level of 
maturity, their individual identity, and their life plan. Psychiatric 
hospitalization contributes to the decay of work and play skills. 
Not only does hospitalization impede the soldier's career pattern 
and encourage sick role identifications, but it also encourages his 
disqualification from participation in military duty. A field ap- 
proach to work performance difficulties can contribute to main- 
taining combat effectiveness. In addition to reducing the frequency 
of psychiatric hospitalizations, this approach has cut the number 
of medical discharges. When work and play capacities fail to 
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develop or there is a disturbance in the work-play relationship, 
occupational therapy is particularly relevant. Since occupational 
therapy begins with play and ends in work, programming for 
work through play is indicated. 55 references. 

826. Shatan, Chaim F. Soldiers in mourning (Vietnam vete- 
rans self-help groups: The "post-Vietnam syndrome"). Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 42(2):300-301, 1972. 

A digest of a paper presented at the 49th annual meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association provides a description of 
psychiatric problems suffered by Vietnam veterans and the self- 
help groups they have organized to reveal their commonly shared 
concerns. Loosely referred to as the "post-Vietnam syndrome" 
(PVS), the basic characteristics are guilt feelings for the victims of 
both sides, a feeling of being a scapegoat, some feelings of identifi- 
cation with the aggressor, a sense of combat brutalization, and 
alienation from feelings and people. Tne most poignant feature is 
anguished doubt about their continued ability to love and trust 
other human beings again and to accept affection. It is stressed 
that such emotional disturbances are the result of frustrated 
mourning and impacted grief. Veterans need to work through 
their unconsummated grief, and only a counter- Veterans Admin- 
istration approach (self-help groups, storefront clinics, and rele- 
vant social action) can provide an appropriate atmosphere in which 
veterans can confront their failure to mourn. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

827. Shea, Michael James. A followup study into adulthood 
of adolescent psychiatric patients in relation to internalizing 
and externalizing symptoms, MMPI configurations, social 
competence, and life history variables. Dissertation Abstracts 
International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 
72-32315. <HC, $10; MF f $4). 

A followup study into adulthood of adolescent psychiatric 
patients was made in relation to internalizing and externalizing 
symptoms, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
configurations, social competence, and life history variables. Two 
types of patients were classified as evidencing internalizing (turn- 
ing against the self) or externalizing (turning against others) 
symptom patterns. In addition, a control group of former adoles- 
cent medical patients who had been previously referred for psy- 
chiatric disorder or difficulties with the law was used, All ss were 
interviewed at followup and given the MMPI; objective informa- 
tion was also obtained from community organizations and the mil- 
itary. An adaptation of the social competence rating was applied 
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to all ss at outcome and adequacy of peer relationships in adoles- 
cence and adulthood was rated using a number of objective criteria. 
The three male and female groups differed on a number of these 
measures. The general pattern of adjustment at all age periods 
decreased from controls to internalizes to externalizers. There 
were also differences between the sexes in type of problems and 
level of adjustment. Externalizing ss of both sexes were at a dis- 
advantage in many aspects of their lives in spite of the fact that 
they were matched on many variables including intelligence, social 
class, and intactnessof the family. The internalizing and control ss 
were similar in many ways at outcome, although the former were 
more likely to have emotional problems in adulthood. (Journal 
abstract modified) 

828. Sheran, Tamara Jean. The effects of advisement and 
reflection on the resolution of recalled conflict. Dissertation 
Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Micro- 
films, No. 72-23790. (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

The effects of advisement and reflection on the resolution of 
recalled conflict were studied in a group of female college stu- 
dents. It was hypothesized that the reflection of feelings adminis- 
tered by an experimenter therapist would be more effective in 
modifying feelings, attitudes, and behaviors associated with ss' 
recalled interpersonal conflicts than either the giving of advise- 
ment responses or a control activity. It was also hypothesized that 
ss receiving reflection would hold more positive perceptions of the 
experimenter therapists and the experiment than ss receiving 
advisement. Also examined were the effects of Gendlin's focusing 
scale which assesses one's ability to tune into his experiential life. 
Based upon rank ordering of the means of the various outcome 
measures and on ss' responses on an open-ended questionnaire, 
leflection and advisement led to more conflict resolution than the 
control activity. Contrary to the hypotheses, reflection was not 
more effective than advisement in facilitating conflict resolution. 
There were, however, some differential effects. Focusing did not, 
as predicted, interact with the treatment conditions. (Journal 
"bstract modif ied) 

829. Shields, Leona. Family crisis intervention. Journal of 
Psychiatric Nursing and Mental Health Services, 7(5):222- 
225, 1969. 

A review of the theory that u erlies crisis intervention is pre- 
sented, including th<^ importance of family crisis therapy. Rapa- 
port indicates that a crisis is produced by three interrelated cir- 
cumstances: A hazardous event pose'* a threat; a threat to instinc- 
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tual needs is symbolically linked to earlier threats that resulted in 
vulnerability or conflict; and there is an inability to respond with 
adequate coping mechanisms. There are four steps in crisis resolu- 
tion: assessment of the problem; a plan of therapeutic intervention; 
intervention therapy; and anticipatory planning for the possibility 
of a future crisis. The family therapy program at the Benjamin 
Rush Center is described, and a *ase study is presented. 1 " refer- 
ences. 

830. Shore, Milton F., and Massimo, Joseph L. The chronic 
delinquent during: adolescence: A new opportunity for inter- 
vention. In: Caplan, G., ed. Adolescence: Psychosocial Per- 
spectives. New York: Basic Books, 1961. pp. 335-342. 

A new philosophy for intervention with the chronic adolescent 
delinquent is described and defined as the crisis model. This is a 
set of ideas concerned with personality development through suc- 
cessive phases ushered in by periods of psychological upset, in 
which attention is focused on personal changes during the crises 
that are thought to have a significant effect on the adolescent's 
subsequent adjustment. It appears that during this short period, 
the individual is more open and susceptible to influence than dur- 
ing more stable situations. This model is specifically used in guid- 
ing treatment and rehabilitation of chronically disordered patients. 
In this situation, emphasis is placed on intervening with boys f rom 
lower socioeconomic groups to aid them in obtaining employment 
following dismissal from correctional institutions. Subsequently 
therapists make themselves readily available to aid in any emerg- 
ing crises whether in the area of job training or in adjusting to the 
demands of the work situation. 15 references. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

831. Short, M. J., and Wilson, W. P. Roles of denial in chronic 
hemodialysis. Archives of General Psychiatry, 20(4):433 437, 
1969. 

To say the least, chronic hemodialysis is a problematic thera- 
peutic endeavor. Repeated dialysis does substitute for diseased 
kidneys but at the present level of development, dialysis does so 
only to a limited degree. The variety of metabolic complications 
occurring in dialysis patients attests to the fact that this approach 
to chronic renal failure is only an acceptable substitute of normal 
kidney function. Inherent in the dialysis program are many un- 
usual demands placed upon the patient, family, community, and 
dialysis team. Often, a convenient and expeditious response to 
these problems is denial. When this occurs in the dialysand, it may 
serve as an effective mental mechanism helping him to cope with a 
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continuing unsatisfactory situation. Denial is ineffective for the 
family and community and inappropriate for the nurses and phy- 
sicians responsible for the care of the dialysand. 5 references 
(Author abstract) 



832. Shure, Myrna B.; Spivack, George; and Jaeger, Mari- 
anne. Problem-solving thinking and adjustment among dis- 
advantaged preschool children. Child Development 42(6): 
1791-1803,1971. 

The relationship between school behavior adjustment of 4-year- 
old disadvantaged children and real life problem-solving think- 
ing was studied. The latter includes 3 parameters of thought- 
conceptualization of solutions to typical peer and authority prob- 
lems, consequential thinking, and causal thinking. Resulting data 
show that the ability to conceptualize alternative solutions to prob- 
lems was the only parameter directly related to teacher-rated 
judgments of classroom behavior but that all three parameters 
were significantly interrelated. Implications are that increasing a 
child's ability to think in terms of alternative solutions to real life 
problems could supplement a primary preventive mental health 
program. 13 references. (Author abstract) 



833. Sidle, A.; Moos, R.; Adams, J.; and Cady, P. Develop- 
ment of a coping scale. Archives of General Psychiatry. 20(2)' 
226-232,1969. 

To develop a relatively structured, easily scorable scale for 
assessment of coping strategies, a two-part test was administered 
to 60 college students. In the first part each -ubjeci was asked to 
list all possible strategies which he might use in coping with three 
problem situations, which were presented in story form. In the 
second part, a uniform list of 10 strategies, derived from the 
literature, was applied to the same stories. Each subject rated the 
strategies on a seven-point scale in terms of the likelihood of his 
using each approach. Analysis of the results indicated that the 10 
strategies represented relatively independent ways of coping. Sex 
differences in coping styles were found. Pencil and paper tests 
proved capable of eliciting information about less socially ap- 
proved ways of coping. The differences between the free-response 
items and the ratings were sufficient to suggest that both should 
be used in predicting coping behavior. Analysis of variance re- 
vealed individual tendencies to use certain strategies more than 
others, suggesting that assessment of the individual's milieu may 
be important in prediction as well as the individual himself. 24 
references. 
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834. Sieber-Suppea, Joan; Katz, Victoria; and Traviss, Mary 
P. Effects of problem difficulty and role relevance on tH role 
playing of interrole conflict problems. Developmental Psy- 
chology, 8<3):394-395, 1973. 

The measurement of role-playing skills and the type of roles 
played by children were studied in 32 male and 32 female fifth 
graders of lower-class and middle-class backgrounds, having no 
previous role-playing experience. Four kinds of interrole conflict 
problems were created, a role-playing behavior coding system was 
deviset\ and the role-playing beh* /ior of 64 children was studied. 
Interrater coding reliability tor six categories of behavior was 
between 84 percent and 100 percent. Task difficulty, role relevance, 
IQ, and socioeconomic class affected both behavior and preference. 
Children subjectively adjusted task difficulty levels, presumably 
to match their level of problem-solving competence. (Author ab- 
stract modified) 



835. Siegel, Claire Lynn Fleet. Changes in play therapy be- 
haviors over time as a function of differing levels of therapist- 
offered conditions. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 28(2)234- 
235, 1972. 

Sixteen children diagnosed as having learning disabilities were 
seen by the same therapist for 16 play therapy sessions. The four 
children who received the highest levels of therapist-communicated 
conditions (accurate empathy, unconditional positive regard, and 
genuineness) were compared with the four children who received 
the lowest levels of the above conditions on the Borke Process Scale 
of play therapy at four different points in time of therapy. Statisti- 
cally significant behavior changes occurred over time in play 
therapy as a function of differing levels of therapist-communicated 
conditions. High-conditions children increasingly made more in- 
sightful statements and positive statements about themselves than 
did low-conditions children. The occurrence of a modeling effect 
was hypothesized. 2 references. (Author abstract modified) 

836. Siegel, Jerome M. t and Mayf ieid, Roxie. Internal-exter- 
nal control and anxiety following success and failure. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 32(3):1189-1190, 1973. 

Self-reported anxiety in internals and externals after failure or 
success on an experimental task was studied. Fifty-six male under- 
graduates were classified as either internal or external on the 
basis of scores on the locus of control scale. Both success groups 
(internal and external) compared 10 the two failure groups were 
more confident of doing well on the third sequence of trials and 
were more satisfied with their performance. Results indicated that 
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externals who had failed were lower in anxiety than internals who 
had succeeded. It is suggested that externals do not take responsi- 
bility for their failures but attribute failure to causes outside 
themselves and, on this basis, devalue failure experiences. The 
findings are discussed within the framework of a social learning 
theory of anxiety. 7 references. 



837. Siegelman, Ellen; Block, Jack; Block, Jeanne; and Von 
der Lippe, Anna. Antecedents of optimal psychological ad- 
justment. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psucholoay 
35(3):283-289, 1970. 

An empirical contribution is made from a major set of longitud- 
inal studies, towards developing understanding of the antecedents 
of psychological health. The 171 adults in the Oakland Growth 
Stady and the Berkeley Guidance Study were described by means 
of the California QQ Set. These empirical descriptions were com- 
pared with an independent hypothetical Q-description of the op- 
timally adjusted personality. A number of measures were analyzed 
to identify the antecedent circumstances that differentiated the 48 
high-optimal adjustment from the 50 low-optimal adjustment 
adults of both sexes. Although obtained by different techniques 
and at widely differ .nt times, the findings unequivocally indicated 
healthy, democrat. c, value-oriented homes among high-optimal 
adjustment ss. Good adult adjustment was associated with acogni- 
tively competent and integrated mother. Poor adult adjustment 
was associated with a neurotic, anxious mother for both boys and 
girls, and additionally with a neurotic father for girls. 12 referen- 
ces. (Author abstract modified) 



838. Signell, Karen A., and Scott, Patricia A. Mental health 
consultation: An interaction model. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 7(4):288-302, 1971. 

A systematic exposition of the theoretical bases for consultation 
as it is practiced today in community mental health centers is 
presented. The model originates from the needs of consultees to 
adapt to new roles and to meet grassroots pressure. It builds upon 
the earlier consultation models of Caplan ?nd Berlin and their 
intention that consultation have far-reaching consequences It has 
strong roots in the public health tradition of primary prevention. 
Processes consistent with the model focus on relationship, self- 
disclosure, and role modeling to effect change in other systems. 
Examples of payoff for consultees and their systems are presented. 
10 references. (Author abstract modified) 
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839. Signell, Karen A. Kindergarten entry: A preventive 
approach to community mental health. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 8(l):60-70, 1972. 

Small group discussions with parents at kindergarten entry 
time are presented as a model of preventive mental health for a 
transient and apathetic middle-class suburbia. The aim was edu- 
cation for a population, not screening. The group discussion process 
was crisis focused, not pathology centered. Clinical techniques are 
presented for providing anticipatory guidance and resolution of 
separation reactions. The program also explored developing the 
natural resource of experienced mothers in the community for 
crisis intervention. 3 references. (Author abstract) 

840. Silbergeld, S., and Manderscheid, R. W. Comparative 
assessment of a coping model for school adolescents. Journal 
of School Psychology, 14(4): 1976. 

Four brief, interpersonal coping courses were conducted in a 
junior high school setting for early adolescent students who volun- 
teered for the experience. Two of the classes (N = 24) consisted of 
students who regularly utilized school guidance personnel; the 
remaining two classes (N - 19) consisted of adolescents from the 
general school population. Course objectives included higher self- 
esteem and increased ability to perceive, interpret, and express 
nonverbal communication and feeling. Session tape recordings 
provided verbal data for analysis by the Hill Interaction Matrix 
(HIM) procedure. Results showed that the intervention had signif- 
icant impact on students' patterns of interaction; interactions were 
fewer, but longer; conventional interactions decreased, while spec- 
ulative ones increased; and personal and relationship content in- 
creased. Generally, the two class types exhibited similar patterns 
and changes, although some specific differences were detected. 
Social class background, stressful life events, and the intensity of 
the problems experienced by the two types of students were postu- 
lated as the sources of this variability. When coupled with ancil- 
lary postcourse data, these results support the conclusion that stu- 
dents' interpersonal coping skills were improved by the experience. 

841. Silberman, David. The effect of different emphases in 
instructional programs upon measures of body image, self- 
concept, and adjustment in nreiually retarded adolescents. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, No. 71-19629. (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

The effects of two special instructional programs were studied, 
one emphasizing physical training and body development and the 
other development of social competence, on self-concept, adjust- 
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.ment, and body image in a group of mentally retarded adolescents. 
Two experimental groups underwent, respectively, the two in- 
structional programs over a 6-week period, and two control groups 
were formed for comparative purposes. Statistical analyses of the 
resulting scores on several instruments measuring the factors 
under study indicate that: (I; No body image measure showed 
greater preinstructional and postinstructional change for the ex- 
perimental group. (2) Only one self-concept measure (feelings of 
personal worth) showed greater improvement. (3) Three of four 
social adjustment rating measures showed significantly greater 
improvement. (4) The experimental group undergoing the physi- 
cally oriented instructional program showed more improvement 
than the social competence group in a finger-pointing apposition 
test and in self-attitude toward physical appearance. (5) Statistical 
analysis produced no clustering of the measures chosen as body 
image measures sufficient to justify a concept of body image as a 
unified integrated construct. (6) The three social adjustment rat- 
ing scales showed significant degrees of relationship and factor 
analysis clustering. (7) Two types of self-concept measure used 
showed negligible relationship with each other and load on differ- 
ent factors. (8) Human figure drawing scorings for intelligence, 
body articulation, and ego development correlated highly with 
each other. (9) Intelligence appears to be an influential factor in 
practically all the test and rating measures used. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

842. Simko, A. Zur psychopathologie des tranquilizer-abusus. 
[Psychopathology of tranquilizer abuse.] Alcoholism (Zairreb) 
6U):7-10, 1970. 

Habituation, withdrawal, and abstention problems and effect on 
personality resulting from prolonged treatment with tranquiliz- 
ers are discussed, in particular, such character modifications zs 
inauthentic adaptation, fixed posturing, and a lowering of the 
frustration threshold. In contrast to the user of opiates, who is 
interested primarily in an ecstatic separation from reality, the 
tranquilizer addict merely wants to be rid of discomfort. Asthenics 
are particularly prone to abuse depressants. Mental tension states 
signal a situation with which the patient cannot cope; the neutrali- 
zation of such physiological tensions with the aid of drugs may 
have deleterious consequences for the individual and society. A 
sample of 356 patients treated for 3 months because of neurotic 
functional or depressive anxiety complaints developed an addic- 
tion rate of 1 1 percent. 9 references. (Author abstract modified) 

843. Simmons, Roberta S., and Simmons. Richard L. Organ- 
transplantation: A societal problem. Social Problems 19(1) 
36-57, 1971. 1 ' 
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As a new medical technology, organ transplantation has created 
unanticipated adjustment problems for the Government, the gen- 
eral public, medical organization, the patient, and his family. 
Some of these problems are specified, with a focus on kidney 
transplantation. Several mechanisms seem to prevent suitable 
patients dying from kidney disease from being treated at a trans- 
plant or dialysis center. Lags in communication between local and 
university physicians, limitation in number of transplant centers, 
and severe national financial shortages prevent many patients 
from being treated. Arbitrary factors such as state of origin or 
socioeconomic status restrict many patients from being able to 
receive financial help or to afford these expensive therapies. Nor- 
mative uncertainties related to the donorship of organs also in- 
crease the stress of this therapy for physicians, patients, and their 
families. 63 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

844. Singh, Ram Naresh. Adolescence. Social Welfare, 16(3): 
2-3, 26, 1969. 

The problems of adolescence have to be viewed both from the 
transitional crisis of the child and, more importantly, from the 
sociocultural setting influencing his capacity to deal with that 
crisis. The adolescent's primary task is to build a sense of ego 
identity. Rapid physiological changes and loosened social controls, 
however, fill his life with new stresses leading to a supei ego crisis 
that complicates his efforts at finding his place in society. His new 
sexual drives cause a disintegration between the id and the ego, so 
he often acts impulsively and is full of contradictions. Forcible or 
confused family handling of the situation only deprives the adoles- 
cent of the family as a source of security, and he is forced to seek 
this from his peer group or society at large. In India, however, the 
cultural setting alleviates some of these problems. The joint or 
extended family still prevails there, providing a wide net of family 
relationships and areas of support. The assumption of adult status 
is not rushed, wliereas in the West independence is overemphas- 
ized. The sister-in-law in the Indian family provides an unmatched 
heterosexual friendship with frank discussion of sex free of the 
turmoils of a dating relationship. Sex in India is closely tied to 
marriage and both are sacred, so same sex friendships are pro- 
longed. Although India is economically underdeveloped, prevail- 
ing cultural variables make it much easier for the adolescent to 
develop his potential than in the West where he is left alone to cope 
vith his problems and so turns rebellious and antisocial. 

845. Singh, Udai Pratap. Movement from one's own position 
towards a group norm as a function of intellect. Psychological 
Studies, 14(2):88-93, 1969. 
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An attempt is made to establish a correlation between conformity 
of individuals to g^roup norms and intelligence, and to determine 
differences between conformists and independents. The results of 
several other independent studies are mentioned, and the meaning 
in the social context of intelligence is discussed. It is contended 
that in stressful situations, intelligent persons tend to select their 
own methods of coping, while persons not so well endowed will 
follow group norms, display little or no originality, and seek to 
relieve anxiety by adherence to group precepts. Two hundred stu- 
dent, half of f hem male, between the ages of 17 to 25 years, were 
selected from the student body of Bhagalpur University in India. 
The Hindi version of Bernberg's Human Relation Inventory was 
used to measure the conformity of the subjects. To determine the 
necessary estimate of intelligence, the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale was used in both its parts. The scores were subjected to 
statistical analysis, and on the basis of this analysis it v/as con- 
cluded that a significant negative inverse relationship exists be- 
tween conformity and intelligence— about -0.36. This value com- 
pares favorably with results obtained by Lucito and Crutchfield, 
but not Samuelson, who found no correlation between these varia- 
bles. 16 references. 

846. Skelton, W. Douglas; Hendry, Charles H.; Kinzel, 
Augustus P.; and Miller, Warren B. Stress and coping in pri- 
son. In: U.S. Bureau of Prisons, a Handbook of Correctional 
Psychiatry. Vol. 1. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 
1968. pp. MO. 

The section identifies stresses and describes coping responses 
observed in a prison setting. Many of these are peculiar to the 
special interaction between inmate and institution. Others are a 
product of circumstances that may exist either within or outside 
an institution. Stress is a global term that includes all aspects of a 
conflict situation, whether internal or external in origin. The 
resultant anxiety or subjective feeling of discomfort is the prime 
target of coping. There appear to be two major aspects of coping. 
One is externally directed and judged for its effectiveness in social 
terms, such as the inmate's ability to tolerate the stresses of the 
incarceration and work effectively toward his release. The other is 
internally directed or defensive, serving to protect the inmate 
from disruptive degrees of anxiety and judged for adequacy by the 
degree of resulting comfort. Behavior may be quite effective in 
terms of internal comfort but highly maladaptive in the social 
context, e.g., when it leads to arrest and confinement. The major 
stages in the stress and coping behavior in prison, which include 
the initial phase of incarceration, the middle phase of incarcera- 
tion, segregation as a coping device, coping with affective states, 
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and the terminal phase of incarceration are discussed. The section 
serves as a general introduction to the psychological problems of 
incarceration as they manifest themselves from the initial days of 
confinement tp the period just prior to release. 2 references. 

847. Slavin, Jane R. A case history: Crisis intervention tech- 
niques. Attitude, 1(5):I8-19, 1970. 

Crisis intervention techniques are illustrated by describing a 
case history recorded at the Cornell program in social psychiatry. 
The patient, a 2) -year-old single girl, was u ier treatment for ! 
year for a variety of psychotic symptom? that prevented formation 
of a satisfactory ?,elf-concept and threatened to result in suicide. 
The successful course of treatment for the condition is described, 
and a brief description of the method of operation at the clinic is 
given. 

848. Sloane, R. Bruce. Abortion; Changing Views and Prac- 
tice. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1971. 

Sixteen papers are presented by authors in the fields of mental 
health, law, obstetrics, genetics, biostatntics, and Catholicism. 
Some are dated due to subsequent changes in the law with regard 
to abortion. Much of the book is taken from reprints of the August 
1S70 Seminars in Psychiatry. Several papers show that physi- 
cians, who control access to safe abortion, often empathize more 
wi>h an innocent fetus than w ; th a distraught woman or her post- 
innocent children. Mildred Beck gives the one female statement in 
the collection with her contribution, "The Mental Health Conse- 
quences of Unwantednesa/' Other significant contributors are 
N. Simon on psychological indications, D. Goldberg on socioeco- 
nomic aspects, Nadler on genetics, and Tietze on public health. 

849. Smahel, I. Faktor neuroticnosti a adaptace k povolani. 
[The neurotic facto and occupational adaptation.] Praktieky 
Lekar (Praha), 49(16):623-625, 1969. 

The frustration of basic human needs induces psychic stress, 
resulting in defects of adaptation. A neurosis is thus manifested as 
a defect in adaptation to the external and the internal environ- 
ment. The mass occurrence of neurosis among the population is 
caused by genetic and environmental influences. Even substitute 
adaptation mechanisms in the form of intellectual function can 
fail where long term or permanent adaptation is called for, such as 
in marriage or in jobs. Emotionally unstable individuals perform 
less satisfactorily in both the motor and the psychic spheres than 
emotionally stable individuals of equal intelligence. Emotional 
instability is reflected in an instability of will, motive, interest, 
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and attitude. The habit-forming ability of neurotics is low and 
their interest in their occupations must constantly be strength- 
ened. Emotional instability implies lessened social adaptability 
and thus difficulties arise in communication with coworkers, 
which in turn adversely affects performance. 8 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

850. Smith, Laurence C, Jr., and Phillips, Leslie. Social 
effectiveness and developmental level in adolescence. Journal 
of Personality, 27(2):239-249, 1959. 

The hypothesis was tested in 61 adolescent males that there 
would be a relationship between social adaptation and develop- 
mental level of perceptual-cognitive functioning. The subjects 
were divided into three age groups: 17 aged 11 and 12; 26 aged 13 
through 15; and 18 aged 16 through 18. They were administered 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, the Rorschach, and the 
Stanford-Binet Vocabulary Tests. In the 11- and 12-year group, 
high social maturity was found to be related to the absence of 
developmentally low Rorschach scores but was not significantly 
related to developmentally high Rorschach scores. In the 13- 
through 15-year group, there were no significant relationships 
between social maturity and Rorschach indices. In the 16- through 
18-year group, the level of social maturity was positively related to 
the more mature, highly integrated Rorschach indices. There was 
also a relationship between high social effectiveness and the pres- 
ence of an index of primitive thought, a measure of low develop- 
mental level. The hypothesis was confirmed, but the relationship 
changed with age. It was concluded that the significance of devel- 
opmentally early psychological functioning depends upon the con- 
text in which it occurs. Depending on the presence or absence of 
developmentally high Rorschach scores, primitive functioning 
may be associated with high or low level of social effectiveness. (24 
references) 

851. Smith, M. Brewster. Competence and socialization. In: 
Clausen, J., ed. Socialization and Society. Boston: Little 
Brown, 1968. pp. 270-320. 

The relationships between individual competence and the social- 
ization process are analyzed by considering the following subjects: 
various conceptions of comDetence; planned social intervention in 
areas of vicious development responsible for incompetence; atti- 
tudes toward others and the world as a function of degree of com- 
petence and self-esteem; rating scales for competence; the trans- 
cultural relevance of competence as p factor in research; animal 
and human studies in the early development of competence; conti- 
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nuity versus discontinuity between infancy and early childhood in 
the development of competence; competence as a measure of 
emerging selfhood; achievement motivation and competence; anx- 
iety and the need for approval; the influence of social structure on 
acquisition of competence, with special attention given to the indi- 
vidual need for power, respect, ami opportunity; and deviant 
forms of competence. 90 references. 

852. Smith, Seward, and Haythorn, William W. Effects of 
compatibility, crowding, group size, and leadership senority 
on stress, anxiety, hostility, and annoyance in isolated groups. 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 22(l):67-79, 
1972. 

Fifty-bix subjects, run in four sets of four dyads and two triads 
each, were subjected to laboratory conditions of isolation and con- 
finement for 21 days. In addition to the group size variable (dyads 
versus triads) the 2 * 2 * 2 * 2 experimental design included a 
compatibility manipulation (compatible versus incompatible), 
crowding versus less crowding (as measured by cubic feet per 
man), and junior versus senior leadership. Analyses of subjective 
report measures of subjective stress, state and trait anxiety, hostil- 
ity toward isolation partner(s), and annoyance with physical fea- 
tures of the laboratory setting yielded statistically significant 
results indicating higher subjective stress and state anxiety dur- 
ing isolation than during preisolatior and postisolation baseline 
periods; greater reported hostility in junior-led than in senior-led, 
and in hypothetical^ incompatible than compatible, groups; a 
greater effect of crowding on subjective stress and state anxiety 
reports in three-man than in two-man groups; greater reported 
hostility in less crowded than in crowded rooms; greater annoy- 
ance with the physical aspects of the situation in compatible than 
in incompatible, and in two-man than in three-man groups; 
greater reported anxiety in two-man than in three-man groups; 
and better adaptation to confinement in three-man than in two- 
man groups and in less crowded than in crowded rooms. The 
results reflect the highly interactive nature of the relationships 
between the subjective reactions of individuals in groups, on the 
one hand, and both social and physical aspects of the group setting, 
on the other hand. 29 references. (Author abstract) 

853. Sol nit, Albert J. Adolescence and the changing reality. 
In: Marcus, I., ed. Currents in Psychoanalysis. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1971, pp. 98-110. 

Adolescence is examined as a critical phase of development, and 
its advantages and disadvantages are assessed in the light of cer- 
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tain environmental and biological trends. The experiences of ado- 
lescents are influenced by the rapid convergence of: improved 
health and nutritional care; demands for more education as the 
institutionalized means of achieving freedom and independence; 
impact of instant audiovisual communication and rapid transpor- 
tation; and increasing velocity of history with its constructive and 
destructive technological capacities. It is suggested that the 
changes in the biological timetacle in the direction of a more rapid 
and elaborate maturation, and the necessity for a longer and more 
complicated moratorium to achieve the desirable education and 
training, intensify the conflicts and dilemmas of the adolescent in 
society. These intensifications are increased and further influ- 
enced by technological capacities for perceiving and mastering 
the ph>sical environment in a variety of ways. The intensification 
of the adolescent dilemma lifers the advantages of more alloplas- 
tic resolutions and viable alternati ves. At the same time, there are 
the compelling disadvantages of a more rapidly changing envi- 
ronment whose technological characteristics and capacities can 
encourage the adolescent's regressive forces, strengtnen his infan- 
tile fixations, and fail to provide institutionalized channels for the 
expression of a rapidly developing social conscience. 10 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

854. Solow, R., and Cooper, B. Therapeutic mobilization of 
families around drug-induced adolescent crisis. In: Miller, L., 
ed. Fourth International Ccnyress of Social Psychiatry: Ab- 
stracts of Papers. Jerusalem: AHVA Cooperative, 1972. dd 
180. 

In an abstract of a paper presented at the Fourth International 
Congress of Social Psychiatry, a collaborative approach to family 
directed psychotherapy applied in cases involving adolescent drug 
use is described. A psychiatrist specializing in adolescents and a 
family psychiatric social worker, working together, use the pre- 
senting incident of drug overdosage crises in adolescent girls as a 
means of mobilizing families for treatment. With the psychiatrist 
continuing to treat the patient in psychotherapy, the social worker 
interviews the other members of the family individually during a 
number of sessions. Eventually they are brought together in fam- 
ily therapeutic sessions. This method provides an approach for the 
resolution of msis and the restoration of family homeostasis, the 
inception of a new medium of communication for the family, and 
the means of understanding the symptomatology as a psychopath- 
ological method of separation and individuation at this specific 
stage in development. Rather than accepting drug use as an alibi 
or rationalization for her behavior or symptomatology, the focus is 
provided to examine the behavior of the adolescent in tenr.s oi 
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what meaning using drugs has had for her as an individual. The 
parents come to understand how they use their child as a recrea- 
tion of their own unresolved conflicts and are assisted in the devel- 
opment of new means of resolving those conflicts. (Author abstract 
modified) 

855. Sontag, Lester W., and Kagan, Jerome. The emergence 
of intellectual achievement motives. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry,^ 33(3):532-535, 1963. 

The emergence of intellectual achievement motives was investi- 
gated. The mental test performance of children was studied over 
the period from 2% years to 12 years of age. An analysis of the 
mental test data showed conclusively that children who were high 
in ir dependent problem solving and competitiveness showed large 
increases in IQ in the period from 6 to 10 years of age. The IQ's of 
children who looked to parents for emotional comfort and allevia- 
tion of anxiety tended to remain constant or decline with age. 
There is a critical period in the development of the motive to mas- 
ter intellectual tasks. This period is between 6 and 10 years of 
age— the first 5 years of school. Seventy-one middle-class adult 
subjects who had been members of the Fels Study since birth were 
assessed. Ratings on behavior were made in nursery school, home, 
elemental y school, and day camp from birth through adolescence, 
at four different age periods. Ratings of adult personality charac- 
teristics were made from 5-hour interviews at ages 20 to 30 years. 
Achievement behavior between the ages of 6 and 10 was highly 
predictive of adult mastery behavior. Achievement between 3 and 
6 years was unrelated to adult behavior for males and moderately 
associated with adult behavior for females. The amount of IQ 
increase between 6 and 10 years was also a good predictor of adult 
achievement. Thematic Apperception Test achievement themes, 
obtained during early adolescence, were positively associated with 
adult achievement behavior. 3 references. 

856. Sorokina, T.T., and Tereshkovich, Z.S. Soderzhaniye 
tsinka v krovi pri nekotorykh psikhicheskikh zabolevaniyakh 
u detey. [The zinc content of the blood in some mental dis- 
orders of children.] Zhumal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii 
Imeni S.S. Korsakova (Moskva), 71<10):1575-1578, 1971. 

Zinc content was determined in the whole blood of 16 normal 
and 123 mentally ill children. The diagnostic groups included 58 
patients with oligophrenia, 18 cases of organically based psycho- 
pathy, 12 with neurosis, 21 with schizophrenia, and 8 with epi- 
Mepsy. Zinc content was lower than the age norm in all cases. This 
permitted the assumption that a drop in the zinc level in these 
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groups of patients does not reflect the specificity of the disease and 
is not related to any certain disorder. These changes are condi- 
tioned by a disturbance in the adaptive mechanisms of the orga- 
nism and anomalies of metabolism that develop with the partici- 
pation of zinc. 11 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

857. Speck, Ross V. Family therapy in the home. In: Howells, 
J., ed. Theory and Practice oj Family Psychiatry. New York: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1971. pp 881-889. 

Some advantages of undertaking family therapy in the home are 
described. The family is in its natural habitat, and the therapists 
are the intruders. In the home, family members are more apt to 
play their everyday roles. There is less chance of resistance to 
therapy through absenteeism or other maneuvers by family 
members. There is also a heightened reality context. The following 
aspects of home therapy are discussed in detail: the absent 
member; the most disturbed member; the youngest member; pets; 
extended family and nuclear societal elements; and family secrets. 
1 reference. 

858. Speigel, John P. Aggression and violence. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 128(4):473-474, 1971, 

Violence and aggression have become popular topics for 
research and discussion in the past few years. A though many of 
the disciplines in the behavioral science field have sponsored 
research to establish causes and effects of aggression and violence 
there is no interdisciplinary base. There are few effective tech- 
niques for crisis intervention, and social or political conflict 
remains largely unsolved. These are problems of special future 
concern to the members of the American Psychiatric Association. 
6 referei ces. 

859. Spelke, Elizabeth; Zelazo, Philip; Kagan, Jerome; and 
Kotelchuck, Milton. Father interaction and separation pro- 
test. Developmental Psychology, 9(1):83-9G, 1973. 

Thirty-six 1-year-old middle-class children with fathers who 
spent differential time with them at home were observed in two 
experimental contexts separated by 2 weeks. In the first, each 
infant was shown six to eight repetitions of three different nonso- 
cial events followed by a change in the repeated standard. In the 
second, each infant experienced the unannounced entrances and 
departures of his mother, father, and a female stranger. The 
infants who were most upset when alone with the stranger came 
from low father-interaction families and became bored most 
rapidly with the nonsocial stimuli. The infants who were least 
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fearful with the stranger came from high father-interaction fami- 
lies and displayed the greatest interest in and smiling to the inan- 
imate stimuli. It was argued that crying or protest to separation is 
a complex phenomenon influenced by discrepancy, temperament, 
and level of cognitive development, and is not a sensitive index of 
the intensity of the child's emotional bond to his parent. 15 
references. (Author abstract) 

860. Spencer, Roger F., and Behar, Lenore. Adaptation in 
hemophiliac adolescents. Psychosomatic*, 10(5):304-309. 
1969. 

Behavioral disturbances, learning difficulties, and sexual dis- 
turbances in the young hemop'«iliac can be related to the failure to 
resolve universal developmental issues that are made particularly 
critical by the nature of hemophilia and its manifestations. The 
facts qf chromosomal transmission of hemophilia offer a concrete 
rationale for the feelings of impaired masculinity inasmuch as the 
trait is maternally passed. Achievement of stable masculine iden- 
tification is the main issue. This was evident in all of the case re- 
ports cited. The bleeding tendency, which is the source of much 
anxiety concerning bodily integrity and which aggravates unre- 
solved sexual and aggressive conflicts, is utilized as a means of 
expiation of guilt feelings and avoidance of stresses in the external 
world. The result is that there is an apparent lack of overt anxiety 
in the majority of hemophiliacs. Formal psychotherapy to/ there- 
fore, not indicated for most hemophiliacs. Brief intervention 
seems most effective for acute problems related to hospital man- 
agement, delinquency, and impairment of school performance. 
The hemophiliac can also benefit from a psychotherapeutic rela- 
tionship with the internist or pediatrician who is in overall rharge 
of clinical management. 3 references. 

861. Spergel, Irving A. Politics, policies, and the gang prob- 
lem. In: Lerman, P., ed. Delinquency and Social Policy. New 
York: Praeger, 1970. pp. 390*406. 

The political uses of gang delinquency, tne bases for their devel- 
opment, and the policies th;*t are appropriate to significant change 
in the conditions that cause or contribute to the delinquency prob- 
lem are discussed. At least five major types of political roles have 
recently arisen or been redeveloped in response to the problems of 
lower class delinquency, particularly gang violence. Whether and 
how the youth gang and its violence are defined as social problems 
depend on the utility of gang phenomena for the political purposes 
of a variety of organizations, particularly for their leaders. Each 
political role is becoming socially structured and provides at least 
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some opportunities for the achievement of political ends for its 
occupants. These roles are the civil rights or extremist leader, the 
new liberal politician, the gang or ex-gang leader, the agency 
executive, and the professional reformer. In large measure, the 
problem of the politicization of the gang is ultimately the problem 
of lack of resources for a deprived population. The gang is the 
volatile and combustible edge of the larger problem o^ poverty and 
racism, which can be solved only by the input of additional or the 
redistribution of existing societal resources. 20 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

862. Sperlinga, J.; Andrus, B.; Andrus, Q.; Stotsky, B.; and 
Cole, J. A demonstration project in geriatric day care. Ameri- 
can Archives of Rehabilitation Therapy, 20(2):39-44, 1972. 

A demonstration project in geriatric day care (GDC), instituted 
at Boston State Hospital, is discussed. The most common reasons 
for referral are discussed under the following headings: (1) situa- 
tional adjustment to old age; (2) crisis intervention; (3) transition; 
and (4) evaluation. Hospitalization versus nonhospitalization are 
considered through the discussion of its financial and emotional 
impact on the individual. The objectives of the project were: (1) 
maintenance and strengthening of family ties by involvement of 
the family in the therapeutic process; (2) prevention or sh rtening 
of hospitalization; (3) facilitation of social involvement for the aged 
who have psy 'hogeriatric disorders; and (4) establishment of a set- 
ting in which the patient can maintain positive strengths and 
sense of personal worth, are discussed. On an individual basis, the 
value of GDC lies in its ability to rehabilitate the complete person, 
maintain him as a functioning member of society, and serve as a 
resource for psychiatric treatment at times of crisis. The reduction 
in admissions and readmissions to the geriatric unit because cf 
GDC has lightened the workload of the staff on the wards, in ad- 
dition to cutting operating expenses. The familits and friends of 
patients almost unanimously preferred GDC to inpatient hospital- 
ization. 1 reference. 

863. Spiehs, Otto. Die jugend und der medikamentenmiss- 
brauch. [Youth and drug abuse ] Mensch und Arbeit (Wien), 
24(Supplement);24-31, 1972. 

Drug abuse in the younger generation is discussed in the wider 
context which includes alcohol and nicotine abuse. In modern 
youth, smoking begins with the 12-year-olds still in elementary 
school. Depending on their initial experiences, these youngsters 
may continue or avoid the habit; the craving for nicotine is only 
abolished long after the blood nicotine content has become normal. 
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Drugs are used as a means of escape from an unpleasant situation. 
The youth who uses drugs likes to ascribe motives for this habit to 
sympathy for the poor and oppressed. Thus the habits of mari- 
huana, hashish, and lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD) begin; these 
drug users then lose interest in the poor and begin to identify with 
the army of petty criminals with asocial traits. Apparently young 
people no longer wish to cope with frustration and are willing to 
pay the price of social and physical self-injury. The use of drugs is 
seen to affect even younger children; the motivation is their antag- 
onism toward the hated adult. Their sudden admiration for Christ 
results from his revolutionary ideas and religious fantasies and is 
supported with drugs. Drug Abuse is also a generation problem as 
well, since it is a form of social protest. 

864. Spilka, Bernard. Images of man and dimensions of per- 
sonal religion: Values for an empirical psychology of religion. 
Review of Religious Research, 11(3):171-182, 1970. 

An empirical psychology of religion, based on images of man 
and dimensions of personal religion, is discussed. The psychology 
of religion has, since [\% inception, been caught between the positiv- 
istic and reduction istic strivings of modern scientific aspirations 
and the humanistic and holistic visions of theology. At the heart of 
this ambivalence exist different conceptions of the nature of man. 
Current shifts from behavioristic, adjustmental, and mental 
health models to humanistic and actiom'stic formulations provide 
the opportunity for a rapprochement of theological and psycholog- 
ical principles. The integration of these ideas in a "theological 
psychology of religion" appears to offer new theoretical founda- 
tions for the development of a rigorously based empirical religious 
psychology with solid footing in objective research but not de- 
tached from explicit theological values. 101 references. (Journal 
abstract) 

865. Spilken, Aron Z., and Jacobs, Martin A. Prediction of 
illness behavior from measures of life crisis, manifest distress 
and maladaptive coping. Psychosomatic Medicine, 33(3): 
251-2G4, 1971. 

Measures of life crisis, manifest distress, and maladaptive cop- 
ing were used to predict future illness behavior in male college 
students. A group of 92 ss was screened by an internist's examina- 
tion as being free from disease, and administered a series of self- 
ratings. One year later, 79 of these students were available to be 
recontacted and were asked to describe their health records dur- 
ing the intervening time; 65 (82 percent) replied. Of the total 
number, 23 reported being ill and seeking medical treatment, 
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whereas the remaining 42 either indicated no symptoms or else 
treated themselves with proprietary medication or rest in bed. 
Analysis of the two groups' premorbid reports indicated that the 
treatment seeking ss had scored significantly higher on each di- 
mension, using T Test comparisons. Secondly, independently estab- 
lished criterion scores were applied to this sample. Chi-square 
analysis indicated that 71 percent of the cases could be correctly 
designated using this method, i.e., before becoming ill, ss who later 
sought care for their symptoms were mo:*e likely to have scored 
above the cutoff points than those who did not eventually seek 
care. Also scaled was ilcproe of incapacitation along a 0 to 10 
continuum and such illness behavior was correlated with the pre- 
morbid scores. Each measure correlated significantly with the 
criterion and with each other. A multiple R of 0.43 was obtained 
when four scale scores were used in a regression equation to esti- 
mate degree of incapacitation. These results suggest that premor- 
bid indicators of unresolved life stress accurately predict who will 
seek care for illness. 21 references. (Journal abstract) 

866. Spiro, Saul M, The dual management therapy model: 
Theme and variations. Psychiatric Quarterly, 44(2):323-332, 
1970. 

A form of dual management of the hospitalized mental patient is 
described. Advances in psychiatry have greatly elaborated the 
psychiatrists' medical role. There has been a proliferation of 
other mental health professionals who possess similar talents with 
respect to psychotherapeutic techniques. Anachronistic ap- 
proaches to therapy such as the therapist-administrator split are 
not only confusing and inefficient, but seem to be positively detri- 
mental to therapy in certain diagnostic groups such as schizo- 
phrenics. Present day crisis intervention approaches are well 
suited to a medical model psychotherapy (M/P) split. In the hospi- 
tal experience described, the M/P split has proved efficient, effi- 
cacious, and instructive. It remains for the model to be refined and 
applied in a consistent and organized fashion in other situations. 
19 references. (Author abstract modified) 

867. Sroufe, L. Alan, and Stewart, Mark A. Treating prob- 
lem children with stimulant drugs. New England Journal of 
Medicine, 289(8):407-41, r ;, 1973. 

The practice of treating problem children with stimulant drugs 
is evaluated from biological, behavioral, and ethical points of view. 
Although some studies have reported thai problem children have 
an atypical response to stimulant drugs (implying abnormal func- 
tioning of the brain), it is asserted that, for normal children, prob- 
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lem children, and adults, stimulant drugs improve performance 
on repetitive, routinized tasks that require sustained attention and 
reasoning; problem solving and learning are not affected The 
problems subsumed by the definition of minimal brain dysfunc- 
tion include hyperactivity, distractibility, incoordination, short 
attention span, underachievement, and perceptual difficulties 
These behaviors have not been shown to intercorrelate, thus drug 
treatment would not, in many cases, be biologically warranted, 
especially when long-term drug effects are often unknown Psy- 
chologically, it is preferable that children learn to deal with their 
particular problems with the assistance of their teachers and par- 
ents. 77 references. 

868. Stabenau, J ames R., and Pollin, William. Early charac- 
teristics of monozygotic twins discordant for schizophrenia 
Annual Progress in Child Psychiatry and Child Develop- 
ment, 1:497-515, 1968. P 

Early characteristics of monozygotic twins discordant for schizo- 
phrenia are discussed, based on literature reports and a study 
conducted by the National Institute of Mental Health. Of specific 
significance is knowledge regard " or the degree of neonatal matur- 
ity and early experience as dett nants in personality develop- 
ment. A group of 26 characterises were used to analyze 14 pairs 
of monozygotic twins discordant for schizophrenia along with 
their parents. Characteristics of the pre-illness twin are identified 
and a graphic demonstration is given of the differential pattern in 
these early characteristics as compared to their nonschizophrenic 
controls. Finally, a representative description of the life course of 
twins raised by their biological parents in intact family settings is 
constructed and compared with phase-by-phase differences in 
personality development and life experience for monozygotic 
twins discordant for schizophrenia based on the NIMH study. 
Included in this description are: fetal intrauterine development: 
the birth process; early biologic differences; early parent-child 
interaction; emergence of individuation versus dependence; and 
social competence and self-esteem. 61 references. 

869. Stapleton, Thomas. Non-directive psychotherapy- A lit- 
tle girl talks to herself, part 1. Medical Journal oj Australia 
(Sydney). 1(23):1 166-1 168, 1967. 

A 7-year-old girl, having tried to shut herself in a refrigerator 
while sleepwalking, was accepted for therapy as an outpat.ent 
1 herapy consisted of self-directed drawing with crayons. As the 
girl felt more assured in this setting, her drawings became less 
organized, allowing her to pour out her confusions. This treatment 
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was successful. The case illustrates that, without any direct inter- 
pretation to the child, the provision of a setting which, to the child, 
holds no threat of rebuke can enable the child to work through his 
or her anxieties and find his or her own way to organized reality 
and an ability to cope, with fears, anxieties, and terrors of the real 
world. 

870. Starnes, Richard. The real causes of juvenile delin- 
quency: An interview with J. Edgar Hoover. Law Officer, 
3(1):8-10, 1970. 

J. Edgar Hoover believes that the increasing involvement of 
youth in crime and the increase in violence in youthful crimes are 
the most appalling aspects in the crime picture and that parental 
neglect and indulgence instead of discipline in modern society are 
the main cause of the increase. The failure of the judiciary to 
punish offenders and to be as concerned about the civil rights of 
victims as those of offenders is also discussed. 

871. Stern, Francis H. Use of a new antidepressant in the 
female climacteric. Psychosomatic*, ll(5):464-466, 1970. 

A new antidepressant, pyrovalercne hydrochloride, was tested 
in an open study on 20 patients in climacteric. The results indicate 
that a controlled double-blind study of the drug is justified. The 
symptoms of menopause with which this study was primarily con- 
cerned are mental and emotional alterations: fatigue; depressed 
moods; boredom; loss of interest; indecision; poor coordination; 
psychosomatic complaints; anxiety; and apprehension. The psycho- 
stimulative agent, pyrovalerone hydrochloride, produced im- 
provement in over half of the patients in symptoms— of fatigue, 
depressed mood, and boredom. No patient became worse in these 
symptoms. Side effects were related to dosage, with nausea and 
insomnia the most frequent side effects. 3 references. (Author ab- 
stract modified) 

872. Stewart, Betty Joyce. Social-emotional adjustment of 
preschool children from three family structures. Dissertation 
Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Micro- 
films, No. 73-24299 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 

The social-emotional adjustment of preschool children from 
three family structures was studied, stressing maternal role- 
satisfaction and its influence on the mother's acceptance of the 
child, the child's self-concept, and the child's social-emotional 
adjustment as perceived by his teacher. Instruments included the 
Orthner Modifica f ion of the Parental Acceptance Scales (for 
mothers), the Self-Social Constructs Test (for children), and the 
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Teacher's Rating Scale. It was found that: (1) Work role satisfac- 
tion is an important factor in a mother's ability to accept her child, 
and such satisfaction is dependent on educational level and 
mother's choice of and desire to work outside of the home; (2) 
working mothers who enjoy their work use greater authority in 
control than nonworking mothers who enjoy staying at home; both 
we accepting of their children; (3) children of single mothers who 
enjoy their work and nonworking mothers who would prefer to 
work have greater adjustment problems; (4) children of single 
parents and those from disadvantaged groups need more people 
contacts; (5) when satisfactory identification possibilities are not 
present in the home environment, preschoolers will search for 
them outside, particularly among teachers and friends. (Journal 
abstract modified) 

873. Stichman, Joann, and Schoenberg, Jane, Counseling 
program for wives of cardiac patients. Omega, 3(2); 155-161 
1972. 

A program designed to aid the wife of the cardiac patient in 
understanding and accepting her husband's condition is presented. 
The Heart Wife Counselors program is based on the premise that 
the greatest aid is offered by women who have been through the 
same experience, in collaboration with psychologists, cardiac 
nurses, dieticians, social workers, the family doctor, and/or the 
cardiac specialist. The three phases of the program are described. 
In the first phase, the emphasis is placed on comfort and assurance, 
making necessary decisions, and helping to minimize feelings of 
guilt. In the second phase, emphasis shifts to long-haul education, 
preparation, and problem solving. Weekly meetings with a psy- 
chologist, cardiac nurse, dietician, and cardiologist are provided. 
The third phase deals with the problems encountered with the 
patient's return to his home; this involves making the wife aware 
of the possibilities of disaster in many areas. Th* program will 
continue to provide help by establishing monthly meetings for ex- 
patients and their wives, which will give the families a chance to 
compare notes on what adjustment problems have come up and 
explore ways of handling them. They offer a chance for full, frank 
discussion among people who share the same basic problem and, 
therefore, understand each other's problem as no outsider could, i 
reference. 



87 4. Stickney, Stonewall B. Schools are our community men- 
tal health centers. American Journal of Psychiatry, 124(10)- 
1407-1414, 1968. 

Although the public schools ha^e been assigned, by law and 
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circumstance, the task of educating and caring for most of the 
community's disturbed children, they have been granted no spe- 
cial facilities or funds for this, and their teachers have not been 
adequately prepared for the responsibility. It is suggested that the 
natural opportunities within the schools for preventive efforts, 
casefinding, and crisis intervention make them ideal as well as 
actual community mental health centers. The development of the 
Pittsburgh School Mental Health Program is described as an 
experimental model. 

875. Stierlin, Helm; Levi, David L.; and Savard, Robert J. 
Parental perceptions of separating children. Family Process, 
10<4):411-427, 1971. 

Models of familial interaction which emphasize the importance 
of parental perceptions of the child as determinants for his self- 
image and interpersonal functioning are examined as they relate 
to the developmental phase of separation of individuation in ado- 
lescence. A study is presented based on work with 12 families with 
troubled adolescents who were seen in short term family therapy 
and were then followed up with extensive interviews over the next 
several years. The adolescent index patients covered a diagnostic 
spectrum from strongly schizoid to various types of acting-out de- 
linquents. 25 references. (Author abstract modified) 

876. Stoffer, Dean L. Investigation of positive behavioral 
change as a function of genuineness, nonpossessive warmth, 
and empathic understanding. Journal of Educational 
Research, 63(5):225-228, 1970. 

Research has shown that genuineness, nonpossessive warmth, 
and accurate empathy are positively related to therapeutic out- 
come for neurotic and schizophrenic adults. The study attempted 
to extend and clarify these findings with elementary school child- 
ren. Thirty-five adult females volunteered to work individually 
with 35 children who were experiencing behavioral and academic 
difficulties. Early and late interviews were tape recorded and 
rated on ^ach of three variables. Each helper and each child com- 
pleted a relationship inventory. Late rated nonpossessive warmth, 
late rated accurate empathy, and the total scores on the children's 
relationship inventories were significantly related to positive 
behavioral change. Similar programs will need to find methods of 
raising the overall level of therapeutic conditions offered by the 
helpers. Counseling or psychotherapy is intended to produce con- 
structive behavioral and personality change. Increasing emphasis 
over the years would suggest that clients as well as professionals 
are convinced of its value. Considerable evide* je suggests, how- 
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ever, that counseling or psychotherapy is not superior to i.o treat- 
men*. In the results of the study, helpers rated themselves more 
favorably on the relationship inventory than did the children. 
Children responded in a global fashion, indicating a general feel- 
ing about the relationship. Helpers were more likely to differen- 
tiate between variables. Because of questionable reliability of 
individual subscales, only total scores on the relationship inven- 
tory were used for further analyses. 11 reference;,. (Journal 
abstract modified) 

877. Stoll&k, Gary E. Undergraduates as play therapists: 
Process and outcome. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research and 
Practice, 10(1):92, 1973. 

In a paper presented at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Society for Psychotherapy Research, a continuing project in which 
trained and untrained undergraduates conduct play therapy v th 
40 clinic-referred children is reported. Trainees were ranked &» 
high or low potential by »,cores on various projective and objective 
questionnaires and received individual or small group training 
with extensive use of videotapes. Conclusions included evaluation 
of the child's personality and behavior in school, in family interac- 
tion in the home, and in structured laboratory tasks. Play sessions 
were videotaped. Findings suggest that trainees exhibit more 
empathic behaviors than untrained undergraduates, including 
greater acceptance of the child. Future analyses include measure- 
ment of changes in child behavior during the sessions, correlation 
of undergraduate and child behaviors, and determination of rela- 
tionships among process and outcome measures. (Author abstract 
modified) 

878. Stone, D M. A look at operant learning and its signifi- 
cance for the teacher of the day training centre. Australian 
Children Limited (Brighton, South Australia), 4{8):235-241, 
1978. 

The use of operant learning procedures with slow learning 
children is discussed. Teacher goals and implementation of proce- 
dures are described for improving positive behavior ana eliminat- 
ing undesirable behavior illustrated in encouraging the shy child 
and managing the disruptive child. Emphasis is on the positive 
approach and teacher qualities of empathy, consistency, and 
firmness. 

879. Strachan, George J. Young adults and drinking. In: 
Alcoholism: Treatable Illness. Vancouver, British Columbia: 
Mitchell Press, 1968. pp. 99-103. 
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The physical, academL, social, and other stresses of adolescence 
make adolescents ill-prepared to cope with the potential dangers 
of alcohol use. ' Vhen young people depend on alcohol to make them 
feel more acceptable or relieve tensions, they are susceptible to 
becoming marked drinkers. With fewer learned controls than 
adults, they are more prone to involuntary loss of control. Better 
educational programs are needed for adolescents to learn about 
alcohol positively and without prejudice. 

880. Strecher, Victor G. When subcultures meet: police- 
Negro relations. In: Knudten, R., ed. Crime, Criminology, and 
Contemporary Society, Homewood, Illinois: Dorsey Press, 
1970. pp. 184-193. 

The existing subcultural conflict evident in police minority ten- 
sions is a product of Negro migration and adaptation to urban life. 
The characteristics of the lower-class Negro subculture, the 
nature of the police subculture, the problems involved in cognitive 
dissonance and culture shock, and the nature of police-Negro 
interaction are discussed. 24 references. (Journal abstract) 

881. Stubblebine, J.M., and Decker, Barry J, Are urban 
mental health centers worth it? Part II. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 128(4):480-483, 1971. 

The value of community mental health centers is examined, 
using the San Francisco system as a model. This system shows a 
reduction in distant State and local hospital use and, therefore, a 
reduction in expenditures. The changing pattern of care requires 
coordinated but multiple treatment options and crisis interven- 
tion. When an urban program is organized in this way, more effi- 
cient use can be made of State and county tax dollars, and expendi- 
tures can often be reduced. 6 references. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

882. Stutte, Marie-Luise, and Stutte, Hermann. Selbstmord 
und Selbstmordversuch in Kindesalter. [Suicide and at- 
tempted suicide during childhood.] Agnes Karll Schwester 
(Frankfort), 21:444-446, 1967. 

Statistics of incidence, trends, means, and causes of suicides in 
children are reviewed. Poisoning ranks highest as successful 
means of suicide among females; hanging and strangulation 
before poisoning in males. Poisoning is used most frequently, how- 
ever, in attempted suicides by both sexes. Variety of triggering 
events leading to suicide are discussed as reported in the literature 
and with some reference to incidence in th^ United States. Possi- 
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ble influence of family history and suicide epidemic of 1908-1910 
in Moscow are mentioned. It was noted that numerous and various 
negative situations contribute to the child's suicidal reaction 
which may also be the same pressures and stimuli which other 
children successfully cope with without ending in suicide. The 
existence of a juvenile suicidal personality is denied on similar 
grounds, namely, that it is unlikely that there exists a juvenile 
homicidal personality. Decreasing incidence of suicide in children 
over the past 3 centuries is linked with continual improvement in 
the child's environment. 

883. Suinn, Richard M. Removing emotional obstacles to 
learning and performance by visuo-motor behavior rehear- 
sal. Behavior Therapy, 3(2):308-310, 1972. 

An approach to removal of emotional obstacles to learning and 
performance is reported. Some innc/ative adaptations of desensit- 
ization, visuomotor behavior rehearsal, and the use of competency 
were developed to treat a Ph.D. candidate with a severe examina- 
tion anxiety. Treatment was aimed at developing adaptive behav- 
ior rather than simply the removal of the anxiety. The client's 
negative and doubting attitude towards the treatment did not pre- 
vent the therapy from having positive effects. 2 references. (Jour- 
nal abstract modified) 

884. Sullivan, Ronald. Violence, like charity, begins at home. 
In: Hewitt, W., ed. Police-Community Relations: An Anthol- 
ogy and Bibliography. Mineola, New York: Foundation Press 
1970. pp. 108-128. ' 

An experimental method is described for police action in resolv- 
ing family rights without police injury or accusations of police 
brutality. The apparent success of the New York City Family Cri- 
sis Intervention Unit is thought to create an impact on police mot- 
ivation, training, and promotion. The aim of the program is to 
train psychologists to train other persons (police) to help slum 
residents in trouble. Emphasis is placed on the changing role the 
police must assume in cities. Training procedures for the -olice- 
men are described, including classroom instruction, psychoskits 
and field trips to various social, health, and welfare agencies. Spe- 
cific cases are reviewed in illustration. 1 reference. 

885. Summers, George Mace. Paternal deprivation and 
adaptation: Study of differential loss management in latency 
age father-absent boys. Dissertation Abstracts International. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 71-9616 (HC 
$10; MF, $4). 163 pp. 1 * 
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The forces which influence and shape the adaptations of a group 
of latency-age boys, ranging from 8 to 11 years, whose fathers 
were net living at home on a regular basis, weie investigated. 
Adaptation was defined as demonstrated ability to master phase 
specific tasks; these tasks were considered to be the development 
of an ability to function adequately at school, with peers, with 
adults, and with other family ?nembers. Two measures of adapta- 
tion were used: the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory and the 
External Adaptation Measure. All data were collected in the boys' 
homes. Three factors were found to shape adaptation: (1) the ade- 
quacy of the boys' defensive structure; (2) family cohesion; and (3) 
maternal competence. It wa? demonstrated that there are multi- 
ple psychological and social factors which influence adaptation 
and that the most successful adapters were boys who displayed the 
widest range of coping devices and who came from families that 
were relatively stable and cohesive. As a result, high-adapting 
boys had better mastery of anxiety and more capacity for object 
relations and ego-enhancing activities. (Journal abstract modified) 

886. Sutherland, Arthur M. Psychological observations in 
cancer patients. International Psychiatry Clinics, 4:75-92, 
1967. 

Studies were conducted over several years on the response of 
patients to cancer and its treatment. The studies focused on the 
adaptations of patients to emotional and functional changes pro- 
duced by certain forms of surgery commonly used in treating 
cancer. Investigations were made to assess the impact on emotions 
and behavior in significant areas of the lives of cancer patients, 
such as gainful employment for men and women, housework for 
women, sexual activity, and social adaptability !n family and 
community. A meaningful baseline for preoperative activities was 
obtained through interviews that focused on factual verifiable 
da^a. Hospital records piovided oehavioral and medical data; fam- 
ily members were interviewed whenever possible. Comparison of 
data showed a high dearer of correlation from the separate sour- 
ces, but more demograuh'^lly structured studies are needed. 9 
references. 

887. Sutherland. Sandra, k«,u Scherl, Donald J. Patterns of 
response among victims of rape. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 40<3):f 03-511, 1970. 

A study was undertaken in a context similar ,o that of a crisis 
intervention team at a community mental health facility. Thirteen 
rape victims, aged 18 to 24, were seen shortly aft ^r the assault and 
in followup interviews. Each of the victims was a young white girl 
who had moved into a low-income community to implement her 
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conviction about "doing something real" in contemporary society. 
A clear pattern of responses tc the assault emerged. In the initial 
phase of the response, the victim exhibited signs of acute distress. 
The second phase included denial of the impact of the assault and 
was characterized by pseudoadjustment and return t* usual activ- 
ity. The third phase included depression and the need to talk. 
Suggestions for supportive intervention are given. 15 references. 

888. Tannenbaum, Dorothy T. The future is now: Helping 
families to live with children who may die. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 45(2);258-259, 1975. 

At the fifty-second annual meeting of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatry Association, the psychological stress and sociological dis- 
placement suffered by families of children with potentially fatal 
cancer were discussed. Areas of particular difficulty are: 
increased pressures on the marriage; parenting of the ill child and 
his siblings; and readjustment of the families' personal values and 
life goals, Some new approaches used in helping families, patients, 
and staff cope with these stresses were presented. 

889. Taplin, Julian R. Crisis theory: Critique and reformula- 
tion. Community Mental Health Journal, 7(l):13-24, 1971. 

Building a "crisis theory" by using pure homeostatic notions or 
psychoanalytic constructs is criticized. A review of crisis observa- 
tions and their implications indicates that a cognitive perspective 
can serve as a theoretical framework; such a perspective is 
sketched with representative references. It is argued that several 
worthwhile possibilities follow from the use of a cognitive perspec- 
tive: generation of systematic knowledge about crisis; an approach 
to research definitions; a series of new ways of conceiving of crisis 
intervention; spread of effect in manpower; and a broad approach 
to crisis prevention. Finally, a philosophy of science not support- 
ing the looser perspective (versus tighter theory) is offered. 54 
references. (Journal abstract) 

890. Tarasov, G.K. Rol' psikhoterapii pri aktivnom lechenii 
psikhozov. [Role of psychotherapy in active treatment of psy- 
choses.] In: Voprosy Profilaktiki Nervnykh i Psikhicheskikh 
Zabolevaniy. Leningrad: Gos Nauch-Issled Psikhonevr I-T Vm 
Bekhtereva, 1962. Volume 27, pp. 115-120. 

Far from diminishing with the advent of psychotropic drugs, 
the role of psychotherapy has actually increased. The specific con- 
tent of psychotherapy varies with the stage of treatment. In the 
first stage, the patient is prepared for the type of therapy to be 
used. It involves explanatory talks to eliminate or mitigate unwar- 
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ranted fears about the effects of the therapy. The second stage or 
period of active therapy finds the patient in a state of protective 
inhibition. Psychotherapy can help overcome the many manifesta- 
tions of the "neuroleptic syndrome," The t!.trd stage or period of 
remission is generally characterized by asthenic symptoms. Psy- 
chotherapy can assist the patient in adjusting to the normal rou- 
tines of life. The fourth stage, after the patient is discharged from 
the hospital and kept on maintenance medication, provides favor- 
able conditions for psychotherapy. Through prolonged contact 
with the patient, it helps him to ^ope with stressful situations and 
prevent recurrences of the disease, 5 references, 

891. Tausch, Anne M.; Barthel, Arnfried; Fittkau, Bernd; 
and Hubsch, Heike. Verhaltensunterschiede von Erzieher- 
innen gegenuber angepassten und unangepassten Kindern in 
standardisierter Interview-situation. [Differences in the be- 
havior of kindergarten teachers towards well adjusted and 
poorly adjusted children in the standardized interview situa- 
tion.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie 
(Gottingen), 17(6):225-227, 1968. 

Thirteen experienced kindergarten teachers were asked to pick 
out the two best and two worst adjusted children in their groups. 
They were then photographed repeatedly, without their know- 
ledge, while asking each caild individually a set form of questions. 
Photographs were made of the children simultaneously, and ques- 
tions and answers were taped, as were subsequent discussions dur- 
ing which the teacher was asked to describe the behavior and 
personal characteristics of each child. In every instance, the 
teacher displayed so much more friendliness toward the "well 
adjusted" children, in terms of her affect, facial expressions, and 
gestures, that raters reviewing the photographs and tapes in a 
subsequent blind study were able to pick out the "well" or "poorly" 
adjusted child on this basis alone, with more than 80 percent accu- 
racy, The teachers also voiced significantly more comments when 
discussing the "poorly adjusted" children, with 78 percent being 
strongly disdainful or condemnatory and only 13 percent approv- 
ing or accepting. Comparable tabulaiions for comments concern- 
ing the "well-adjusted" children were 10 ana t>8 percent respec- 
tively, Although the male:female ratio of the children was 
one-to-one, 77 percent of the children rated as best adjusted were 
girls; 68 percent of those rated as least well adjusted were boys. 
The "well adjusted" children appeared to be happy and relaxed 
when answering the teacher; the "poorly adjusted" children were 
serious and tense. It was concluded that the children's attitudes 
and "adjustment" appeared to involve, at least in part, a nonverbal 
reciprocation of the approval or disapproval felt by the teachers, 
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suggesting that children (especially in kindergarten and the early 
elementary grades) should always be exposed to more than one 
classroom instructor at a time 6 references. 

lit . Te ^ d ?J e ' John P-. and Hinkson, Judy. Stimulant drugs: 
Perceived effect on the interpersonal behavior of dependent 
mim Internatl ° nal Joumal Addictions. 6(3):407- 

Eleven male patients voluntarily admitted to the drug depend- 
ence clinical research and treatment unit for the treatment of 
dependence on oral stimulants were studied to explore putative 

IZr^S T"*' ° f Stimulant dru * use attributable to the 
effects of the drug on interpersonal functioning. The Leary Inter- 

ZmOlS n h f C ^ liSt WaS , USed - Resultsobtai «ed suggest that a large 
proportion of the sample were submissive both in comparison with 

S r T a ? V and ^ om P ared with what they themselves would 
bke to be Their use of drugs seems to serve an adaptive function in 
making them more dominant. A proportion of the drug users 
suffer from lack of self-confidence and/or social anxiety, and drug 

in improvin « their jnte ™ i 

2H* T ! iC K n u er ' Warre " " De,ayed ^Irfinduced vasodilata- 
eZZii^Zl JOUmal ° f Ex *» rim < nt * 1 P^hology, 

Two experiments were conducted to explore the possible rela- 
tionships between cold-mduced vasodilatation (Lewis waves) and 
behavioral measures. In experiment 1. 54 college student subjects 
half male and half female) were tested under conditions of h gh- 
low-, or no-shock, to study the effects of stress on vasodilatation' 
The results indicated that the latency of cold-induced vasodilata- 
tion of t h e hand was sensitive to the threat of shock. In experiment 
1, 33 male college students were tested for vasodilatation on a task 
involving a conflict between a gain in money and a risk of shock 
Once again, emotional stress affected the latency of vasodilatation* 
It was suggested that the latency of cold-induced vasodilatation 
may provide a measure of individual differences in vasomotor 
reactions and in the relationships between vasomotor reactivity 
and behavioral measures. 14 references. 



IT M e8S !fu r, Bernard La reeducation de <eune delinquant 
2v f'h hom i C,de 0 [ Reed ^ation of the young delinquent 
guilty of homicide.) Review of the Childhood and Youth Wel- 
fare Services (Quebec), 10(2-3):45-50, 1970. 
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An evaluation of the Boscoville Program which responds par- 
ticularly well to youthful offenders guilty of homicide is given. In 
general, the adolescents accepted into the rehabilitation program 
have no major behavioral problems, are mentally stable, have per- 
sonalities which can be structured, and are cognizant of the differ- 
ence between their treatment following a crime and the treatment 
of other delinquents who were not sent to Boscoville. Experience 
at the Boscoville Center has shown that the message of hope, dim- 
inution of guilt, and protection against the fear of aggression are 
the three essential conditions which permit the youth to restruc- 
ture his ego sufficiently to face hus offense and its consequences. 
After an initial period of conformism of the youth in the reeduca- 
tion center, he enters a difficult stage characterized primarily by 
fear of his aggression and fear that he will lose control. When this 
crisis has passed, he gradually accepts remedial reeducation, and 
finally returns to society. The reeducative approach at Boscoville 
destroys the solitude in which the homicidal youth lives by provid- 
ing him with the means to sublimate his aggression through the 
medium of activities. Thus, he is stimulated to participate in 
group life. 

895. Teter, Jerzy, and Potoeki, Jerzy. Endokrynolojciczne 
aspekty procesu starzenia sie. [Endocrinological aspects of 
the aging process.) Zdrowie Psychiczne (Warszawa), 12(1-2): 
28-38, 1971. 

The rapid decrease of mental and physical efficiency in women 
after menopause depends to a significant degree upon the estrogen 
deficit. Cyclic estrogen therapy of long duration leads to the lysis 
of mental and neurovegetative disturbances as well as to the 
improvement of pathological changes in vascular and osseous sys- 
tems when it is applied to women with the climacteric syndrome. 
The same effects are observed in the anatomical condition of 
atrophic changes in urogenital organs. Cyclic application ot this 
therapy does not increase the neoplastic danger. On the contrary, it 
counteracts effectively the pathological growth of endometrium 
and metrorrhagia. It appears that the estrogen deficit occurs ear- 
lier than the androgen deficity in old men. Estrogens should be 
used more widely along with androgen therapy. 20 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

896. Thetford. William N.; Molish, Herman B.; and Beck, 
Samuel J. Developmental aspects of personality structure in 
normal children. Journal of Projective Techniques & Person- 
ality Assortment, 15(t):58-78, 1951. 

The developmental aspects of personality structure in 155 nor- 



mal children selected from the Chicago public schools were dis- 
cussed. They were selected on the basis of normal intelligence and 
freedom from overt behavior problems. The mean chronological 
age was 10% years. Intellectually the normal child showed a pro- 
gressive increase throughout his development in the amount of 
energy he was able to summon in meeting the demands of his 
environment. His ability to organize meaningfully the relation- 
ships he observed also increased progressively with his chronolog- 
ical development, and manifested itself to a pronounced degree 
during the adolescent years. Statistical comparisons were made in 
terms of the varying significance of differences between the age 
ranges on all the major Rorschach Test variables. His method of 
approaching his world and resolving it into its component parts 
tended to remain constant throughout each of the stages of his 
development. The conformity aspects of his personality increased 
with each developmental level. The total amount of affective 
energy at his disposal re.,.ained relatively constant throughout his 
development until adolescence, when it was quantitatively great- 
est. At adolescence he was more euotionally labile than during 
the earlier stages of development. Throughout his development, he 
progressively made greater use of fantasy living as he attempted 
to cope with his personal needs. He tended to appear more con- 
stricted during the period immediately preceding adolescence. In 
coping with his emotional problems, the adolescent displayed a 
liberation and general enrichment of his personality. 5 references. 



897. Thomas, Claudewell S.; Lindenthal, Jacob J.; and Myers, 
Jerome K. Crisis, psychology and tranquilizer use. Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, 160(5):359-364, 1975. 

Hypotheses formulated relative to life crisis and tranquilizer 
use were tested in a community sample of persons. Data were 
obtained on relationships between psychological status, history of 
life crises, and subsequent ingestion of tranquilizers. It was hy- 
pothesized that the probability of using tranquilizers varies with 
related overall psychological status, or with the nr.ture or the 
number of life crises experienced within the year previous to 
interview. Data are interpreted as supportive of only the first 
hypothesis; that is, the greater the degree of psychological 
impairment, the greater the probability of tranquilizer ingestion. 
No relationship between tranquilizer use and the nature or 
number of crises experienced is reported. 15 references. (Journal 
abstract modified) 



898. Thomas, Ruth. Comments on some aspects of self and 
object rap.-esentation in a group of psychotic children: An 
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application of Anna Freud's diagnostic profile. Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child, 21:527-580, 19fifi. 



This report is confined to observation- on the self and object 
representations of a group of four children in analysis. An attempt 
to systematize these has of necessity made use of formulations 
which derive from the understanding of the earliest stages of ego 
development. The distribution of instinctual forces in *elf and 
object representations is mediated in these children in purt by a 
primitive ego organization that utiles archaic modes of function 
ing and that nevertheless shows some small capacity for develop- 
ment under the stress of a modified analytic process, though not 
always predictably and only for limited periods of time. The fol- 
lowing unstable advances were formulated: (1) The synthesis of 
body states in a) recognizable feeling states takes on the signifi- 
cance of signals of need; (2) there is a gradual acceptance of a 
priority of cathexis of the human person /> a satisfier of need; (3) 
there is some rudimentary acceptance of a reciprocal feeling rela- 
tionship with the human object (observed in the development of 
limited empathy, gratitude, protectiveness. and the wish to give). 
Findings suggest that the arrest in development involves in all 
cases a failure in relating at the most primitive ego levels prior to 
structurahzation. 2;^ references. (Author abstract modified) 

899. Thume. Lyle H. Implications of an integrated adjust- 
ment training: service for blind adults. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 63(9):272-274. 1969. 

After 5 years of operation, enough perspective can be gained on 
the Detroit Rehabilitation Institute's Demonstration Project for 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Blind to evaluate it. Successes 
and failures occurred, but in general the program was a success 
as an examination of their compiled statistics on job placement 
will show. The program was integrated (blind and sighted) and 
nonresidential, both of which have their advantages. The inte- 
grated aspect helps the person adjust to his blindness better, and 

e nonresidential aspect helps the blind person to achieve a sense 
4 independence. A major problem with the integrated aspect, 
however, was the competition for services and facilities from the 
other patient programs in the institute. The sighted patients 
gained a better understanding and respect for the blind patients 
because of the blind patients' ease in mobility. Integrated training 
and vocational rehabilitation have been shoun to be both feasible 
and desirable. 

900. Tietz. Walter, and Vidmar. J. Ted. The impact of eopinff 
styles on the control of juvenile diabetes. Psychiatry in Medi- 
cine, 3U):67-74. 1972. 





A study of 21 children from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia Ped.atnc D.abetes Clinic was undertaken to evaluate the 

betes St ^/^.r 0 '^ VambleS C ° rrelate With control of dia- 
betes Stat.sfcally. no correlation was found between degree of 
control and age of onset, duration of dines,, number of sib Ls 
^ce rh°M fa T ly ' ^ ° f famMy P^hopathologV in X 
or ethnic and social class. Positive correlation existed between 
fam.ly h.story of u.abetes and good control. Children who 
appeared to be ,n the midst of an adolescent growth n ur t clus- 
tered ,n the group with fair or poor control. Clinical observations 
of .nd.v.dual patjents and their families suggest that the " 
to the onset of d.abetes did influence the stvles of copinr with 
fears anx.et.es, and guilt. Case examples a-e given. The r laUon 
psychology and neurophysiology rnech; nisms is discu s d 18 
references. (Author abstract modified) ^cussed. 18 

901. Tighe. Thomas. "Discrimination Processes in Children " 
Unpubl.shed paper, NIMH Grant MH-1 1088. 1973. 

The ease with which organisms solve a reversal shift (RO) which 
requ.res reversal of choice response to the cues of the relevant 
dimension as opposed to an extradimens)onal shift (ED) which 
requ.res choice of stimulus values on a previously irrelevant 

uXrwar. ?? hUmanS and anima,S ' Subproblem 

nature of s^nl l ° ^7^* relative,y direct measu ^ of the 
nature of stimulus control in learning problems that have been a 

major testmg ground for theories of learning. The data point to 

e ntroT m \7rT^ ° f ^ C ° nCepUonS: <" ^SL 
control in infrahuman learning is more limited and conditional 

than generally supposed; and (2) irrelevant cues exert control in 

proportion to their discriminability. while increasmg task com 

plex.ty causes ss to reject or filter out less discriminate cuesTn 

regard to children's learning, the subproblem analysts deMneates 

s.gmf.cant and interrelated age differences in selective s mu us 

con tro and problem-solvmg strategies. Isolation of the dative 

2 Z T ° f f theSt> fatt ° rS P0ses a ™W experim n a 
challenge. 26 references. (Author abstract modified) 

902. Tissue, Thomas. Downward mobility in old aire Social 
Problems, l8(l):67-77, 1970. social 

J^ThTlZT ° f m ° b5,ity ln ° ,d a * e *™ ^xam- 

ned The aged from middle-class origins were compared with 

those from workmg-class origins. The sample consisted of 256 old 

age assistance recipients, aged 65 to 88. who underwent 2-hour 

interview* In general, data offered tentative support for the 
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hypothesis that predicted special difficulty for the downwardly 
mobile aged. As compared with recipients from working-class 
backgrounds, the ex-middle-class, aged poor had sustained 
greater loss in social interaction over time, maintained lower 
levels of current interaction, and more frequently described them- 
selves as unhappy and dissatisfied with their current lives. Data, 
however, did not indicate that class of origin had a corresponding 
relationship with alienation or anomia. On the contrary, it was the 
aged poor from middle-class backgrounds who adhered most faith- 
fully to a belief in the equity and propriety of the larger social 
system. 31 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

903. Tobias, Jerry J. The affluent suburban male delin- 
quent. Crime and Delinquency, 16(3):273-279, 1970, 

The enormous rise in suburban delinquency rates since World 
War II and the scarcity of related data indicate an urgent need for 
sociological studies of this problem. One such study was conducted 
in a midwestern suburban community to determine the predomi- 
nant types of misconduct in which the affluent suburban delin- 
quent involves himself and the causes of this antisocial behavior. 
The investigators collected data from three groups of subjects, 
affluent suburban delinquents, affluent suburban nondelinquents, 
and delinquents from the local urban community. Most of the 
information was gained from three formal interview question- 
naires; official records provided additional data. The results indi- 
cated that middle- and upper middle-class suburban delinquent? 
tend to involve themselves in less serious types of offenses than do 
their urban counterparts, and that factors contributing to their 
antisocial behavior include the influence of friends, feelings of 
boredom, and influence of parents. 5 references. (Author abstract) 

904, Tolsdorf, Christopher Charles. Social networks and the 
coping process. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No. 76-5403. <HC, $18, 
MF, $7.50). 

The applicability of the social network concept in the conceptu- 
alization of coping and adaptation in a social context is demon- 
strated. Several treatments of the social network concept are dis- 
cussed. Intensive interviews were conducted with 10 hospitalized 
psychiatric patients and 10 hospitalized medical (nonpsychiatric) 
patients. The data suggest that the medical ss are significantly 
more positive than the psychiatric ss in regard to network orienta- 
tion. Network orientation also interacted with the perception of 
psychological stress, preferences in coping styles, and coping out- 
come. In P ) case did the medical ss duplicate the combination of 
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life situations observed in the psychiatric ss, namely, the combina- 
tion of significart life stress, negative network orientation, non- 
utihzation of network resources, and eventual failure in coping It 
was also found that, compared to the medical ss, the psychiatric « 
reported fewer intimate relationships with their network 
members, a higher proportion of kinship members and kinship 
linkages, a more dependent and passive position with respect to 
important people in their networks, and a higher proportion of 
asymmetric relationships with significant network members 
(Journal abstract modified) 

905. Tolsdorf, Christopher C. Social networks, support, and 
coping: An exploratory study. Family Process, 15(4):407-417 
1976. 

The usefulness of the social network model was determined by 
utilizing it in the study of stress, support, and coping. The social 
network model is borrowed from sociology and anthropology and 
is used to describe and quantify not only an individual's immediate 
family but also all of those with whom the individual has regular 
contact. By comparing the networks of a sample of 10 normal and 
10 schizophrenic males, it was possible to identify differences in 
their relationships to their social networks, in the makeup of the 
networks themselves, and in their coping styles and recent histor- 
ies. The results suggest that the network model can be used to 
investigate the larger social system with which individuals inter- 
act and that it maj be a valuable approach to the expansion of 
family research. 29 references. (Author abstract modified) 

906. Topitzer, Gerald Francis. The effect of psychosocial 
factors on the rehabilitation of the cancer patient. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
Microfilms, No. 75-18446 <HC, $13.50; MF, $5). 

The prognostic significance of psychosocial factors for the adap- 
tation of the mastectomy patient to her surgery was investigated 
1 he factors studied included age. ethnicity, marital status, educa- 
tion, religion, date of onset of disease, regularity of employment, 
the patient's emotional reaction to mastectomy, family reactions, 
ability to cope with other stresses, evidence of effective ego func- 
tioning, and other relevant social and emotional factors. Ss were 
interviewed during hospitalization for this surgery and again at 3 
to 6 months after surgery. Productive pastimes, ability to accept 
the patient role, and orderliness were found to be related to level of 
adaptation. Patients relatively free from situational problems 
adapt more successfully. It is further noted that younger patients 
who experienced an unusual stress in the past, wore private rather 
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than service patients, coped effectively with other stress situa- 
tions, and identified with the single life rather than the married 
Ute, adap more successfully to a mastectomy. (Journal abstract 
modified) 

907. Tourney, Garfield. Emotional reactions to chronic dis- 
ease with emphasis on patients suffering from cancer. 
Northwest Medicine, 68(10):938-943, 1969. 

Emotional adjustment to life is severely tested when cancer and 
the indignities associated with its treatment must be endured. 
Feelings of fear, apathy, and fatalism may prevent individuals 
from seeking diagnosis and treatment. Emotional reactions to 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer include: exaggeration of basic 
personality type; anxiety; depression; denial; anger and hostility; 
regressive behavior; exaggeration of physical symptoms; and psy- 
chotic behavior. These can interfere with the course of treatment 
and prolong convalescence. Appropriate psychological manage- 
ment is required in each case. Drug therapy can help with some of 
the emotional problems and make life bearable for the incurable 
patient. The most important contribution the physician can make 
to the terminal patient is not to abandon or reject him. 14 
references. 

908. Trakas, Demetrius A., and Lloyd, Gertrude. Emer- 
gency management in a short-term open group. Comprehen- 
sive Psychiatry, 12(2):170-175, 1971. 

A study exploring the value of combining crisis intervention and 
brief psychotherapy in a grojp setting is discussed. Short-term 
group psychotherapy was used for the screening and treatment of 
walk-in and telephone intake cases in the outpatient department of 
a psychiatric institute. The therapeutic results of the treatment of 
78 cases with this method were compared with those of 90 cases 
treated at the same clinic with other methods. The advantages and 
some of the clinical experiences from this type of group psycho- 
therapy are discussed. Results indicate that almost twice as many 
patients exhibited improvement in the group studies as in the 
control cases. The distinct advantage of the group approach would 
be a tremepdous increase in the efficient utilization of staff time. 9 
references. (Author abstract modified) 

909. Trowbridge, Norma. Cross cultural study of creative 
ideas in children. Comparative Education Review, 12(1); 
80-83, 1968. 

In order to better understand creativity in children through 
their novel ideas, a study was conducted among 40 students of six 
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public schools in four Asiatic and Middle Eastern countries. There 
were 20 boys and 20 ku i», equally divided into the age groups of 
«-8. 9-11, 12-14, and 15-17; they came from India, Afghanistan, 
Iraq, and Lebanon. Each child was asked to describe two of his 
novel ideas, including the conditions under which each occurred, 
with whom he had shared it, the reaction of others to it, and the 
result. Sex and culture differences were noted, but no age differ- 
ences. (JirLs generally described ideas in the areas of art and crafts 
and communication, while boys most often related ideas concern- 
ing mechanical arts and agriculture. As opposed to the Middle 
Eastern children, the Indians got their ideas more often when 
relaxed, had fewer ideas in the academic area, shared their ideas 
kss often, m<>*v often viewed the reaction of others as discourag- 
ing, brought about a satisfactory completion of their ideas less 
frequently, and evidenced less intrinsic satisfaction. Further stud- 
ies comparing more groups, exploring the incidents related in 
more depth, and including adult populations are suggested. 

910. Tulipan, Alan B., and Cutting, Allan R. The Outpatient 
Patient: Consumer and Client. Oil City, Pennsylvania: Poca 
Press, 1972. 

Papers presented at the Ninth Annual Meeting of Psychiatric 
Outpatient ' inters of America reflect advances in the mental 
health mo\emi nt that have led to new concerns of economy, effi- 
ciency quality control, and patient consumerism. Part I en the 
patient as every man focuses o.i many of the social and interper- 
sonal dilemmas impinging on the patient and therapist. Part II 
deals with accountability for patient services— responsibility to 
the patient as well as to public bodies supporting the outpatient 
clinic, Part III on accessibility of therapy to patients considers 
approaches to bridging gaps therapeutic services. The papers 
range widely over such topics as therapeutic summer and day 
camp programs, storefronts in principle and practice, use of rural 
nur.Ms in chm> intervention, problems of training and use of 
paraprofesMonals, effective use of volunteers, long-term versus 
short-term therapy, and other topics. Par. IV on the family as 
patient is devoted to a transcription of a family group therapy 
session 

911. Turner, David. Group behavioral change through 
imitation learning among disturbed children. Dissertation 
Abstracts Internatior al. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Micro- 
films No 71-8226 (IIC, $10 MF, $4). 183 pp. 

A stud\ was conducted to determine whether collaborative and 
social! \ sensitive behaviors, necessary in group problem solving, 
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can be taught to emotionally disturbed children in residential 
treatment centers. The instrument used to test the level of these 
behaviors was a modified version of the Russell Sage Social Rela- 
tions Test (R3SRT). It was hypothesized that improvement would 
be noted in the level of cooperative behaviors in the groups tested 
after exposure to a modeling film containing children engaging in 
the test procedure in a cooperative way. Ss were 180 males rang- 
ing from 9 to 12 years. An analysis of variance procedure was used 
to compare the results )f the lO variables of the RSSRT as well as 
the actual time in seconds spent on pre-test and post-test with this 
instrument. No differences were noted in the pre-test condition 
between experimental and control groups. Analyses of post-test 
variables indicated statistically significant differences of time 
spent on the test. Findings suggest that modeling of behaviors 
through a filmed technique can produce positive changes in the 
cooperative group behavior of emotionally disturbed children. 
(Journal abstract modified) 

912. Tyszkowa, Maria. Zachcwanie sie dzieci szkolnych 
wobec trudnosci i niepowodzen w rozwiazywaniu trudnych 
zadan. [Behavior of school children in view of hardship and 
failure in the solution of dif* : .cult problems.] Psychologia 
Wychowaucza (Warszawa), 14(5):539-547, 1971. 

School children between the ages of 9 and 13 years were studied 
to determine their behavior under conditions of difficulties and 
failure in solving mathematical problems. The results are pre- 
sented and evaluated with regard to changes in the structure of the 
intellectual operation of problem solving in the face of difficulties. 
Younger children were deterred by frustration more than older 
children and frequently gave up after encountering some diffi- 
culty or following their first unsuccessful cycle of activity. The 
older the children, the more frequently they manifest behavior 
which can be interpreted as surmounting the difficulty, but the 
less they react emotionally and defensively in the face of the prob- 
lem. 15 references. 

913. Urakov, I.G., and Kulikov, V.V. K kharakterologiches- 
koi otsenke 1 its, stradaiushchikh alkogolizmom. [On the char- 
acterological evaluation oi individuals suffering from alcoho- 
lism] In: Semenov, S.. ed. Voprosy Kliniki i Terapii Psi- 
khtcheskikh Zabolevanii. Moscow: Ministerstvo Zdravookh- 
raneniia SSSR, 1971. pp. 163-166. 

Future alcoholics are characterised more by a unique tendency 
to neurotic reactions and by poor adaptation to ind tolerance of 
stress than by neurotic features in the premorbid period. A study 
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of 100 controls compared to 100 alcoholics revealed that the pres- 
ence of neurotic predisposition is an unfavorable prognostic factor 
that contributes to the early development of alcoholism and to the 
pathological personality developments accompanying it. Clinical 
psychological investigation of 505 patients with chronic alcohol- 
ism and 199 patients beyond the period of acute alcoholic absti- 
nence has shown that the most prominently neurotic symptoms 
are present in the period of abstinence; their intensity and stabil- 
ity increase with seriousness of the disease, age of the patient, and 
period of duration of the disease. The tendency to reinforcement of 
unstable personality features, reinforcement of impulsiveness and 
emotional ability, and tendency for reactions of the prealcoholic 
period to change are characteristic of the neurotic states of alco- 
holics. ,u a certain stage of the disease, neurotic symptoms 
acquire a fixed character, and in the final stage they are replaced 
by a decrease in intellectual powers. 



914. U S. Bureau of Prisons. A Handbook of Corrertional 
Psychiatry. Vol. 1. Washington, DC: U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 
1968. 

The accumulated psychiatric experience in the field of correc- 
tions is organized into a practical format. The intent is to aug- 
ment, refine, and modify this handbook on a yearly basis. Topics 
for inclusion in the handbook were selected on the basis of two 
considerations: (1) Although it was realized that this first effort 
could not be all inclusive, it was felt necessary to cover broadly and 
practically most areas considered to be of major concern to the 
correctional psychiatrist in the Federal system. (2) Because of 
limitations of time and energy for each participant, topics chosen 
were already of particular interest with the group and did not 
need too much further preparation. The sequence of the seven 
sections falls into two natural groupings; the first three bear on 
inmate life and the last four bear on the correctional psychiatrist 
and his role. The first section on stress and coping serves as the 
reader's general introduction to the psychological problems of in- 
carc* ration as they manifest themselves from the initial days of 
confinement to the period just pricr to release. The next two sec- 
tions on sexuality and violence focus on two areas which are of 
particular importance in the inmate's life. Section 4 introduces tne 
reader to sorr< problems encountered by the psychiatrist as he 
enters the correctional system, and the next two sections discuss 
the role of the psychiatrist as he faces into the institution toward 
che correctional staff and faces out of the institution toward the 
courts and parole board. The seventh and final section deals .vith 
correctional psychiatric research, and. by outlining the very rich 
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and extensive opportunities for such investigation, completes the 
handbook. 47 references. 

915. Valiere, H. Remarques pour lelaboration et la mise en 
place d'un soutien psychotherapique des transplantations 
renales. [Observations for the elaboration of supportive psy- 
chotherapy in renal transplantations.] Revue de Medecine 
Psychosomatique et de Psychologie Medicate (Paris), 13(1): 
31-46, 1971. 

Postoperative readjustment of patients who have undergone 
surgery for kidney transplantation is discussed. Of 22 patients 
followed, only U*o, aged 18 and 19 years, who received the kidney 
from the mother, were undecided as to whether the donor should 
remain anonymous. Some fears accompany discharge from the 
hospital, and the readaptation is usually faced with some appre- 
hension. The amount of information to be given the patient regard- 
ing the operation is considered. Many patients are confused as to 
the location of their organs and it is often advisable to explain in a 
simple fashion what has been accomplished. It is wise to limit the 
information; many patients are sensitive with respect to their 
almost imminent death (before the operation) and to the fact that 
they have been given a "live" organ belonging to another person. 
Mechanisms of defense are discussed, the first one being complete 
confidence in the medicosurgical team in charge. Some of the 
patients used the mechanism of regression as a means of defense. 
Of the 22, only one patient readjusted to his professional position; 
the various reactions of the others including the development of 
phobic, obsessional, and dependent symptoms. Results of an inves- 
tigation in donors is described, and the management of patients by 
supportive psychotherapy is considered. 

916. Valvo. A. Sight Restoration After Long-Term Blind- 
ness: The Problems and Behavior Patterns of Visual Rehabil- 
itation. New York; American Foundation for the Blind, 1971. 

A detailed summary of observations of four blind persons whose 
vision was restored following osteo-odonto-keratoprosthesis are 
summarized. Observation of their readaptation to sight involves 
some interesting aspects: transfer from tactile to visual percep- 
tion, several phases of learning to write, changes associated with 
reading, and the importance of scanning in visual learning as seen 
from experience with dotted and continuous lines. The behavior of 
these intelligent, articulate adults who had adjusted reasonably to 
living as blind persons and their subjective reports tell much 
about the differences between perception and activity. They dem- 
onstrate that these arc sv stems, complex networks of habits, which 




require time, learning, and practice to develop to a useful level 
There is also evidence of marked emotional strain associated with 
the radical change from blindness to sight. 

917. Van Amerongen, and Suzanne Taets. Permission, pro- 
motion, and provocation of antisocial behavior. Journal of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 2(1):99-117. 1963. 

A study is described which centered on relationships between 
both parents and their aggressive destructive children (ages 6 to 
10) who had a history of repeated fire setting, stealing, destruction 
of property, and vicious attacks on adults, siblings, or peers. All 
were white, American born, of average intelligence, and in good 
physical health. The parents came to the guidance clinic because 
they felt forced by community pressure. In spite of differences in 
individual personality structure, interviews revealed a consistent 
pattern of permitting, promoting, or even provoking the child's 
antisocial activity. The child's acting-out behavior appeared to be 
representative of a familial mode of gratification, attention relief, 
and rebellious self-assertion. In discussion following presentation 
of this paper, it was commented that whereas followup studies 
indicate that children who are aggressively destructive may not 
become delinquent teenagers, many appear to be prone to other 
kinds of antisocial behavior, e.g., alcoholism, homosexuality and 
drug addiction. The developmental continuum from infancy to 
adulthood should be closely studied. Several examples are cited of 
parental promotion of asocial behavior, even while the parents 
ostensibly were in sympathy with the activity of guidance 
specialists. 



918. Van der Veen, Ferdinand, and Novak, Arthur L. Per- 
ceived parental attitudes and family concepts of disturbed 
adolescents, normal siblings and normal controls. Family 
Process, 10(3):327-343, 1971. 

Parental attitudes and family concepts as perceived Y • dis- 
turbed adolescents, normal siblings, and normal controls a t ,. e- 
sented. This study tests the hypotheses that disturbed adolescents 
perceive lower parental attitudes (positive regard, empathic under- 
standing, genuineness, and unconditioned regard) than are per 
ceived by their normal siblings and normal controls; that normal 
siblings do not differ from normal controls on these variables- 
levels of perceived attitudes are positively related to family con- 
cept measures of adjustment and satisfaction; and attitudes per- 
ceived in one parent are positively associated with those perceived 
in the other. The hypotheses were substantially confirmed. In con- 
trast to both normal groups, the disturbed ado.escents failed to 
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show positive relationships between maternal attitudes and the 
family concept measures and between perceived paternal and 
maternal attitudes. 26 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

919. Vanderwoude, Kenneth W. Problem-solving and lan- 
guage. Archives of General Psychiatry. 23(4):337-342. 1970. 

The present study was an attempt to combine the methodologi- 
cal approach indicated by Furth and Vernon in a study of problem- 
solving processes. It was hypothesized that (1) there would be no 
differences in the problem-solving processes used by matched 
groups of hearing and deaf children, and (2) there would be .10 
interaction between language and problem-solving performance. 
Eighteen deJ children (nonverbal group) were matched with 18 
hearing children (verbal group) on the basis of age, sex, and IQ. 
The results confirmed the hypothesis of no difference between 
groups and no interaction between problem-solving performance 
and language. The results indicate that both groups use similar 
tactics in their solutions to the problems. For both groups there is 
no consistent relationship between problem-solving processes and 
final answers. The present findings have important implications 
for the training of the deaf. 36 references. 

920. \ „n Leeuwen, Kato, and Tuma, June M. Attachment 
and exploration: A systematic approach to the study of 
separation-adaptation phenomena in response to nursery 
school entry. Journal of the American Academy of Child Psy- 
chiatry, ll(2):314-340, 1972. 

A study was conducted to test the hypothesis that stress upon 
nursery school entry is reflected in changes in the attachment and 
exploratory behavior. Subjects were 16 children and mothers 
selected from a nursery school waiting list. Results of personal 
interviews, observations, and testing confirmed that children 
react to nursery school ^entry with increased attachment and/or 
decreased exploration from preentry levels. The most significant 
finding of the study was that even for those children in whom no 
strong attachment to the mother is observed or reported, separa- 
tion from the mother is stressful and affects adaptation to separate 
experiences represented by nursery school. 17 references. 

921. Van Mierlo, P.J. Open pilot trial of pimozidein patients 
suffering from psychic stress. Arzneimittel-Forschung 
( Aulendorfh 22(12):2147-2148, 1972. 

Patients who had been suffering from psychogenic disorders 
due to a continuous stress situation were tested in an open-pilot- 
trial for their response to l-(l-(4.4' bis(p-fluorophenyl)butyi)-4- 
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piperidyl)-2-benzimidazolinone (pimozide). The average daily 
dosage of pi mozide was 2.5 mg during the first 3 weeks and 2.3 mg 
the following 9 weeks. Results were assessed on a 20-item rating 
scale which included: degree of coping with the stress; nervous- 
ness; irritability; apathy; concentration difficulties; and various 
forms of anxiety. Improvement was seen in all 20 items in 
response to pimozide treatment; there were no undesirable side- 
effects, and patients reported subjective improvement. This 
study indicates that pimozide may be well suited for the treatment 
of patients presenting disorders due to a continuing stress situa- 
tion. 10 references. (Author abstract modified) 

922. Verof f, Joseph; Feld, Sheila; and Gurin, Gerald. Dimen- 
sions of subjective adjustment. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology \ 64(3): 192-205, 1962. 

A survey of a representative sample of the resident population of 
adults in the United States was made to determine the respond- 
ents' feelings of distress in different life areas, including percep- 
tions of the self, symptoms of distress, and adjustment in mar- 
riage, parenthood, and work. Special indices were constructed for 
various subpopulations, and the indices were intercorrelated and 
examined by factor analysis for men and women. Results indi- 
cated five distinctive factors for men and four for women, with a 
considerable apparent overlap between the two factor structures. 
For both sexes, the factors were: (1) felt psychological disturbance- 
(2) social inadequacy: (3) unhappiness; and (4) lack of identity. The 
fifth factor, for men only. was physical distress. This analysis indi- 
cates the need for a multiple criterion approach to the definition 
of mental health, in that findings of differential distress in popula- 
tion subgroups depend on the particular syndrome of distress that 
is used as the criterion of mental health. The overlapping factor 
str jctures point to the basic dimensions of distress applicable to 
all people, with the differences in factor structures pointing to the 
sex differences involved. 17 references. 

923. Villeponteaux, Lorenz, Jr. Crisis intervention in a day 
school for delinquents. Crime and Delinquency, 16(3)- 
317-323, 1970. 

The concept of crisis intervention, which until recently has been 
relegated mainly to a preventive role in the field of mental health, 
may also be useful to correctional workers. A day care program 
for delinquent boys has innovated a specialized technique involv- 
ing the evocation of crises and the subsequent handling of them in 
a therapeutic manner. Discussion is presented of the development 
of this technique, the underlying theories, and the effectiveness of 
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such a technique in dealing with adolescents who are acting out. 
16 references. (Author abstract) 



924. Vygotsky, L.S. Play and its role in the mental develop- 
ment of the child. Soviet Psychology, 5(3):6-18, 1967. 

Play is usually defined incorrectly on the basis of the pleasure it 
gives. It is equally wrong, however, to ovenntellectualize a theory 
of play. A more appropriate theory takes into consideration the 
child's need, inclinations, and motives to act, as these change with 
each developmental stage of growth. In a like manner, the child's 
ability to cupe with these needs improves with each stage of life. 
The creation of an imaginary situation is an essential criterion to 
distinguishing play activity. The assimilation of external rules 
into a child's behavior pattern is greatly influenced by the practice 
the child acquires at rule conformity within imaginary situations 
or play. The dichotomy between these two rule constructs (exter- 
nal and internal) is described by Piagtt. Play also provides the 
child w r ith the initial opportunity for separating meaning from 
objects, and operates as a transitional phase in the growth of real- 
ity perception and the creation of the concept of meaning. The 
child accomplishes transfer of meaning when he accepts a word as 
the property of a thing; he does not see the word but the thing it 
designates. Adherance to rules in play prepares the child for the 
necessity of postponing action on impulse in favoi of more distant 
conceptual rewards as experienced in reality. This, in turn, instills 
the child with a new set of desires, needs, and motives. An analysis 
of the role of play in a child's mental development leads us to the 
conclusion that play is not the predominant feature of childhood, 
but is a leading factor in development Play is purposeful activity 
for the child, carrying him from imaginary situations to real 
situations through reproduction of real meanings and rules in the 
context of play. The ultimate result of play activity in the pre- 
school child is a transition from situation^ in thought to real situa- 
tions by means of internalized movement by the child from the 
semantic to the visible fields of meaning 

925. Wachtel, Paul L. Anxiety, attention, and coping with 
threat. Journal ofAbnomta f Psychology, 73(2): 137-143, 1968. 

The investigator hypothesized that anxiety provoked by th eat 
over which 70 male students had no control would lead to reduced 
responsiveness to stimuli in the periphery of attention, but that no 
such effect would be evident when s had a means of coping with 
the threat Ss threatened with shock performed no differently 
than the control group on a tracking task occupying the center of 
thvMr attention, but had significantly longer RT's to lights which 
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went on occasionally at the periphery of their visual field. Ss told 
they could avoid the shock with good performance showed no such 
increase in RT. The effects of anxiety are discussed in terms of 
attentional changes. 17 references. 

926. Wagenfeld, Morton 0. The primary prevention of men- 
tal illness: A sociological perspective. Journal of Health and 
Social Behavior, 13(2):195-203, 1972. 

An examination of empirical evidence largely fails to support 
the notion that mental illness is etiologically or sequentially asso- 
ciated with social conditions such as poverty and racism. Belief in 
the efficacy of primary prevention rests on ideological grounds 
Some of the logical implications of these ideologies are examined 
and their significance for the future of mental health programs is 
assessed. 51 references. (Author abstract modified) 



927. Wahzer, Michael Howard. Socialization to competence 
and the structure of higher education. Dissertation Abstracts 
International Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 
No. 71-13519 (HC, $10; MF, $4). 131 pp. 

A theoretical model is described for investigating the outcomes 
of socializing agencies. Socialization outcomes are viewed as 
changes in the personality system pursuant with competence in a 
learning society. Competence is seen to be the ability to adjust and 
adapt to new and changing role demands. Socializing agencies, in 
particular institutions of higher education, are viewed in terms of 
their social structure. A preliminary test of the theoretical frame- 
work was carried out by means of a secondary analysis of a portion 
of the data from t..e nationwide study "Beyond High School " 
which yielded a number of demographic factors related to stu- 
dents and their communities. Competence in a learning society 
was measured by the social maturity scale of the Omnibus Person- 
ality Inventory for a selected group of college students. Regression 
equations representing analytic models of precollegiate socializa- 
tion background, college structure, and a synthesis of background 
and college features were constructed and multiple correlation 
coefficients computed. The results supported the hypothesis that 
personality change can be seen as a function of college structure 
In addition, the analysis supports the hypothesis that the explana- 
tory power of an analytic model containing both college structure 
variables and precollegiate socialization background variables is 
greater than the explanatory power of a model containing only 
background variables. (Journal abstract modified) 
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928. Wallach, Michael A„ and Gahm, Ruthellen C. Personal- 
ity functions of graphic constriction and expansiveness. Jour- 
nal of Personality, 28(l):73-88, 1960. 

The personality functions of graphic constriction and expan- 
siveness were studied using 76 female undergraduate students as 
subjects. Graphic constntv^a .rpansiveness was measured in 
terms of the amount of area filled with doodling in a procedure 
designed to elicit expressive graphic designs, and personality 
measures included were the neuroticism and extraversion scales 
from the Maudsley Personality Inventory, and the Emotional 
Extraversion Scale from the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory. Results 
indicated that social introverts high in anxiety level were more 
expansive graphically than nonanxious social introverts, while 
social extraverts high in anxiety were more constricted graphi- 
cally than n nanxious social extraverts. Nonanxious extraverts 
were also more expansive graphically than nonanxious introverts, 
while anxious extraverts were more constricted graphically than 
anxious introverts. It was concluded that graphic constriction or 
expansiveness may serve as a covert expression of tendencies to 
move away from (social introversion) or toward (social extraver- 
sion; others, respectively. The success or failure of each of these 
modes of overt social adaptation may be judged from the attendant 
anxiety level of the individual. w J th high anxiety indicating a fail- 
ure of adaptation. This theory was extended throughout its rami- 
fications. 24 references. 



929. Walton, Maxine; Reeves, Gloria D.; and Shannon, 
Robert F. Crisis team intervention in school-community 
unrest. Social Casework, 52(1 VI 1-17, 1971. 

A new professional identity for the social worker as part of a 
crisis team is outlined. The primary focus is on the application of 
the crisis intervention approach in two separate school community 
conflict situations. The following subjects are presented for dis- 
cussion and evaluation: (1) function of crisis team and the broad 
community framework for school community conflict; (2) profiles 
of community 1 and 2; (3) strategies of community 1 and 2 groups 
as related to purpose and style; (4) attitudes of school administra- 
tors, staff, and community to team intervention; (5) strategy of 
crisis team; (6) results of crisis team intervention; (7) the necessity 
of a power base; and (8) implications for a broader professional 
identity for the social worker as mediator, enabler. advocate, sta- 
bilizer, organizer, and developer. With the community sharing in 
decisionmaking, there is the heightened probability of widespread 
disruption of the educational program. School systems require an 
effective, well-formulated mechanism to deal with confl _t. The 
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primary responsibility for solving school community problems 
rests with the school system. The team approach, if utilized prop- 
erly, prov.des a tool whereby conflict can be resolved. Chanced 
circumstances within the school community complex necessitate 
the emergence of a new social work entity that is experimental, 
innovative, and adaptable to emergent needs and demands 2 ref- 
erences. (Author abstract modified) 

930. Walton, Richard E. Interpersonal Peacemaking. Con- 
f ^^ «»« Third Party Interventions. Springfield, Va, 

The theory and practice of constructive third party interven- 
tions into two party conflict is presented. The empirical hasis of 
the report are three case histories of interpersonal conflict in 
organizations and third party consultation, but the principles 
derived are more generally applicable. A diagnostic model distin- 
guishes among several aspects of conflict cycles, namely, issues 
triggering events, tactical exchanges, and conflict consequences' 
Each is an alternate focus for third party control efforts. Whether 
confrontations between conflict principals will lead to resolution 
or better control rather than greater conflict depends upon the 
presence of certain cond itions in the confrontation setting namely 
mutual motivation to better manage the conflict, relative parity in 
situational power, synchronization of principals' negative and pos- 
itive moves, sources of social support and process expertise, group 
norms favoring openness, adequate dialogue language, and op- 
timal tension level. The analysis illustrates how third parties can 
favorably influence these conditions, particularly if the third 
party has the following optimum role attributes: high professional 
expertise regarding social processes; low power over fate of prin- 
cipals; high control over confrontation setting and processes; mod- 
erate knowledge about the principals, issues, and background 
factors; and neutrality or balance with respect to substantive out- 
come personal relationships, and conflict resolution methodology 
16 references. (Author abstract modified) 

931. Ward, William D., and Day, Charles R. Manifest anx- 

»i! Pe ]!l££ P erceive d similarity to peers. Psychological 
Reports, 26(l):247-250, 1970. 

Eight college students were involved in testing the hypotheses 
that peer identification would be negatively associated with 
adjustment and that peer identification would be more important 
to the adjustment of the females than to the adjustment of the 
males. Perceived similarity to a peer (PSP) was measured with the 
role construct rtpertory test, and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
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Scale was the adjustment index. A 2 * 2 factorial design, sex by 
PSP, with MAS scores as the dependent variable, was used. High 
PSP subjects differed significantly from low PSPss, and the main 
effect for sex and the sex by PSP interaction were not significant. 
Cell comparisons, however, suggested that the males were more 
responsible for the main effect than the females were. The first 
hypothesis was clearly supported, and the trend opposite to the 
second hypothesis was noted. 7 references. (Author abstract) 

932. Warren, Marguerite A. "A Differential Intervention 
Model Aimed at Pre-delinquent and Other Vulnerable Chil- 
dren." Unpublished paper, Center for Training in Differential 
Training, 1970. 

The theoretical basis used in a discussion of delinquency preven- 
tion, the interpersonal maturity theory, supportive data for the 
theory in the form of differential treatment project reports, identi- 
fication of vulnerable children, and a differential intervention 
plan are discussed. The intervention effort, especially with those 
children identified at the earlier screening point, will need to be 
both long-term and comprehensive. The goal would be a modifica- 
tion in underlying causes rather than in symptomatology only. The 
goals include the development of socially acceptable behavior, a 
modification of unacceptable behavior, and increasing the social 
psychological development of a problem child to that typical of the 
child's own age group. Intervention plans for individual children 
would be based on the child's social development, ways of looking 
at the world, needs, and possible difficulties, as well as the family 
situation. The intervention elements, from which the plan for a 
particular child would be drawn, include: out-of-home placement 
facilities; educational facilities for families; treatment facilities 
for families; differential community resources; special activity 
groups; crisis intervention service; nonprofessional volunteers 
matched with individual children; training resources for these 
volunteers; professional treatment personnel; and consultants. 34 
references. 



933. Wass, Judith R. Nursing the patient after heart 
surgery. Canadian Nurse, 65(l):35-37, 1969. 

The nurse's role in the recovery of patients who have undergone 
cardiac surgery includes reassurance and emotional support both 
before and after the operation. In addition to her functions in the 
medical areas, the nurse can have an important influence on 
patients' psychological responses to the tensions and uncertainties 
of their experiences. Intensive care unit environment can exhaust 
a patient; perceptual illusion or auditory and visual hallucinations 
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o.-er. .c..c-.v open i, c „, i surgery. Such considerations as privacy 
the limits placed on patients' movement by such things as monitor- 
ing equipment and arterial and venous pressure lines, the activi- 
ties of numerous specialists and technicians-all can be made eas- 
ier and more understandable for the patient with the help of the 
nurses attention and actions. She is in an excellent position to 
recognize psychological changes and help the patient to cope with 
tnem. 7 references. 

934 Watanabe, Shizuko, and Ikeda, Shin. A study on cur- 
riculum m accordance with the characteristics of the children 
with the defect in visual and auditory senses-part 2; Defect 
in auditory sense. Tokyo Toritsu Kyoiku Kenkyujo Kiyo 
(Tokyo), 4:227-256, 1970. 

Findings from a 3-year research program on educational cur- 
ricula for children with auditory defects are discussed The pro- 
gram included surveys on family background, personal history 
extent of auditory defects, interpersonal competence, and social 
behavior. Although the formation of basic life habits and working 
skills was s.m.lar to normal children, the group behavior and emo- 
tional self-control of the aurally handicapped children were infe- 
rior. A diversified preschool education program is recommended 
for these children. 

935. Weber. George H., and Haberlein, Bernard J. Intake 
and orientation in institutions for epileptic children. Mental 
Hygiene, 51<4):566-573, 1967. 

A description of intake and orientation procedures in institu- 
tions for epileptic children is presented. The most importan'. ele- 
ment of orientation is the dispelling of unrealistic expectations or 
fears. The staff should be familiar with the child before his arri- 
val, and any special eq. fnment that might be needed should be 
available. The intake worker should create the appropriate emo- 
tional climate and give encouragement and explanations where 
necessary. Longer term patients can help in the process of ad- 
justment in addition to staff members. An orientation handbook 
is considered helpful as are discussion groups. Four weeks or less 
is considered ample for the orientation process. Any program 
must focus on immediate problems but should not lose sight of the 
ultimate roal of eventual return to the community. 4 references. 

936. Webster, Roderick P.; Thomas, Derek A.; and Hoghughi. 
Masud A. Social immaturity of approved school boys. Com- 
munity Schools Gazette, 65(8):437 146, 1971. 

The Manchester Scales of Social Adaptation were used to study 
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social maturity of 28 young offenders in Britain. The scales are 
composed of 2 separate parts: a scale of social perspective bearing 
on cognitive aspects of social competence and a scale of self- 
direction relating to practical aspects. Offenders scored lower 
than normal boys on the overall test. If items on the social perspec- 
tive scale are considered, there is marked similarity with the gen- 
eral knowledge subtest of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children on which young offenders score low. Findings suggest 
that, for the most part, recidivist delinquents are as mature or 
socially competent as the normal population. But serious questions 
as to the validity of the scale when used with delinquents remain 
unanswered. Taken at face value, approved school boys show 
poorer social adaptation than normal boys. However, the scales 
are inadequately standardized and validity data are virtually non- 
existent. 5 references. 

937. Wechsler, James A.; Wechsler, Nancy F.; and Karpf, 
Holly W. In a Darkness. [The Impact on a Family of the Severe 
Mental Illness and Subsequent Suicide of a Son.] New York: 
WW. Norton, 1972. 

The struggles of a family to cope with the severe mental illness 
and subsequent suicide of a son are described. The fathe/ traces 
his perception of the son's 10 years of involvement with eight psy- 
chotherapists. The ambiguities, uncertainties, miscommuni- 
cations, and restricted confidences preceding the suicide are de- 
scribed. It is suggested that the long illness was influenced delete- 
nously by inadequate communication among the different people 
who wished to help the son. The need for adequate exchange of 
information and feeling among all people involved with a mentally 
ill person i? stressed. The confusion and uncertainty of the social 
system about the roles people deeply involved in the case should 
have fulfilled is also shown. The son's own writings describing his 
mental illness are included. 

938. Wedell, Klaus. Perceptual-motor factors. Journal of 
Special Education, 4(3):323-331, 1970. 

In a discussion of perceptual motor factors in the early identifica- 
tion of learning difficulties the following topics are explored: the 
meaning of perceptual motor process; whether there are individ- 
ual differences in their "iinetioning in young children; whether 
such differences are related to educational and social competence 
at a later age; and whether awareness of the relevant differences 
at an early age can be increased. It is concluded that perceptual 
and perceptual-motor skills influence behavioral and educational 
competence in rather indir ect ways. Except in cases of severe dis- 
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ability .prediction of later from early function is likely to be unre- 
liable. It does appear that current research may indicate the kinds 
of problems which, when found in children at an early age, may 
lead to later educational difficulties. However, the actual conse- 
quences of such problems depend both on th« child's own capacity 
to solve them and on the help available to him. 17 references 

B^kJ!n j r ber<r<;r ^ era,d: Leventha '. Theodore; and 
Beckman. George. The management of a chronic school 
phobic through the use of consultation with school personnel 
Psychology in the Schools, 10(l):83-88. 1973. 

The problem of school phobia (fear of attending school) is dis- 
cussed , n terms of a case example. A 15-year-old girl with high 
mtel hgence and achievement test scores had chronic attendance 
problems at school. It was found that cases of school phobia in both 

withThp ""h C , .u " iC f °T fr ^ uent 'y can b e managed by schools 
with the aid of the consultant, or school psychologist. Such treat- 
ment is often most effective in the original arena, the school 
rather than in an office far removed from the source of the anx- 
iety. Coping y,th the actual anxiety directly, rather than merely 
talking about it. is alsc seen as facilitate to a return to school It 
is also more difficult „nd more potentially frightening for school 
personnel, and their anxiety is reduced by the presence of the 
consultant who not only offers concrete advice, but also anticipates 
the responses jf the child and parents. 3 references. 

a^ft? 7? lrVinS B P *y ch ° d y™™ aspects of learning 
P I i pa88 'y«; a KK res s've underachieves Journal c. 
School Psychology, 9(3):246-251, 197 1 . 

The psychodynamic factors most commonly responsible for aca- 
■ *rr.;c underachievement in adolescents include: (1) a significant 
anount of underlying ho M.-ty. usually toward parents, fhat can- 
no^ : be freely expressed; (z, .oncerns about rivalry with parents 
and siblings that lead to marked fears of failure or of success and 
(&) a preference for passive-aggressive modes of coping with diffi- 
cult situations. The learning difficulties determined by the com- 
bmed impact of these psychodynamic factors are discussed, and it 
is g .own that they constitute a fairly specific pattern of psycholog- 
ical disturbance that can be labeled passive-aggressive under- 
achievernent. 19 references. (Author abstract modified) 

941. Weintraub, Sheldon A. Self-control as a correlate of an 
internaliz.ng-externalizing symptom dimension. Journal of 
Abnormal Child Psychology, l(3):292-307. 1973. 

„ The construct of self-control was explored as a correlate of the 
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internahzing-externahzing symptom dimension. Ss were 11-13- 
year-old boys including 26 internalizers with neuroticlike behav- 
ior problem?, 40 externalizers with acting-out behavior problems, 
and 26 normals. Each group was equally divided on tne basis of 
social class status. Results of measures on delay of gratification, 
reflection-impulsivity, and foresight and planning indicated that 
the normals exhibited the greatest degree of self-control and the 
externalizers the least, while the internal its maintained an 
intermediate position. Consistent social-class differences were not 
found, bu. the factor of social class did heighten the differences 
within the internalizers and externalizers. 

942, Weisman, Avery D., and Kastenbaum, Robert. The Psy- 
chological Autopsy. A Study of the Terminal Phase of Life. 
New York: Behavioral Publications, 1968. 

A terminal illness is a psychosocial as well as a medical event; 
what causes a person to become ill, enter the preterminal phase, 
and die at a particular time cannot always be ascribed entirely to a 
disease process. The psychological autopsy, analogous in so^ne 
respects to the somatic autopsy, emphasizes the preterminal and 
terminal phases of life, which are reconstructed in a multidisci- 
plinary conference in order to clarify the psychosocial components 
of death. Such a reconstruction for 80 elderly male and female 
geriatric patients was divided into four stages: (1) prehospital 
situation, (2) hospital course; (3) preterminal period; and (4) final 
illness. It was concerned with circumstances leading to hospitali- 
zation, institutional adjustment and relationships, and the precipi- 
tating medical, social, and psychiatric events that initiated the 
lapse into terminal illness. During the preterminal period, mental 
status, level of consciousness, and terminal symptoms were exam- 
ined not as isolated medical events but from the kroad base of 
behavioral and interpersonal changes. It was found t!*at the aged 
do not generally lose contact with reality, and fear of dying was 
rarely observed. Research and practice potentialities of the psy- 
chological autopsy are noted. 50 references. 

943. Weiss, Henry H., and Pizrr, Evan F. Hospitalizing the 
young: Is it for their own good? Mental Hygiene, 54(4):498- 
502. 1970. 

IVychiatrie admission practices of hospitals are examined in a 
review of research on hospitalization and its effects on youth. The 
advisability of hospitalization for c hildren and adolescents is ques- 
tioned on the basis that their admission for treatment may have 
long-term deleterious effects on them. Among these effects are the 
^tigm^ attached to hospitahzation, the impact on self-concept, 
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reduced opportunities for future self-determination and the possi- 
bility of diminished social competence. Juveniles should not be 
denied hospitalization for treatment when indicated, but this 
action sh aid only be taken after careful deliberation of all the 
consequences. 12 references. (Journal abstract modified) 

944. Weiss, Jay M. Effects of punishing the coping response 
( conflict) on stress pathology in rats. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 77(1):14-21, 1971. 

The effects of punishing the coping response (conflict) on stress 
pathology in rats were investigated. When rats avoid and/or 
escape electric shock that is preceded by a warning signal, little 
gastric ulceration normally develops under conditions used pre- 
viously. In the present experiment, severe gastric ulceration deve- 
loped under these conditions when animals were given a brief 
punishment shock each time they performed the avoidance-escape 
response, and thus were exposed to a conflict situation. Yoked 
helpless animals did not develoD as much ulceration as avoidance 
escape animals, showing that coping behavior can, under certain 
circumstances, be more ulcerogenic than helplessness. These 
results were predicted by a proposed theory that relates ulceration 
to certain psychological (or benavioral) variables. It is concluded 
that this theory and the notion of conflict do not constitute an 
independent explanation but that the theory subsumes conflict. 
An explanation is derived for why conflict situations are particu- 
larly pathogenic. 17 references. (Author abstract modified) 

945. Weiss, Jay M. Effects of coping behavior with and with- 
out a feedback signal on stress pathology in rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 77(l):22-30, 1971. 

The effects of coping behavior with and without a feedback sig- 
nal on stress pathology in rats were investigated. When rats avoid 
and/or escape electric shock that is not preceded by a warning 
signal, considerable gastric ulceration normally develops under 
conditions used previously. In the present experiment, very little 
ulceration developed under these conditions when animals were 
given a brief feedback signal after each avoidance-escape re- 
sponse. These animals showed only slightly more ulceration than 
no.^hock controls and much 'ess ulceration than either animals 
which could also avoid and escape shock but had no feedback sig- 
nal or yoked helpless animal?. These results, showing that excel- 
lent response feedback will greatly reduce or even eliminate 
ulceration, is predicted by proposed theory. This theory can also 
account for the executive monkey phenomenon, and the explana- 
tion for this atypical effect is presented. 11 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 
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946. Weissman, Sidney. The significance of diagnosis in the 
treatment of narcotics addicts. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 5(4):7 17-730, 1970. 

An evaluation is made of the various ways in which relevant 
diagnostic material can be obtained from narcotic addicts who are 
voluntarily seeking treatment. The narcotic addicts were studied 
in two different fashions. Both means of evaluation revealed the 
exoected high incidence of sociopathic behavior. Furthermore, 
both methods of evaluation revealed a significant degree of depres- 
sion in the narcotic addicts studied. It is felt that the antisocial 
behavior in the addict is a means the addict uses of discharging 
inner tensions and a means of avoiding the feeling of depression. 
In some addicts, this means is ineffective and they appear de- 
pressed but do not feel depressed. Other addicts, indeed, feel the 
depression. A >al group of addicts have not been able to find 
enough means of discharge to cope with inner tensions and de- 
pression; they appear chronically overwhelmed by anxiety. The 
prime defect in the addict's personality is felt to be his inability to 
bind internal tensions. Successful treatment approaches are ones 
which can facilitate the binding of intei nal tension and the coping 
with depression in a manner which is acceptable to society. For 
this to be done, the addict will need to be involved in treatment for 
many years while living in the community. 14 references. (Author 
abstract modified) 

947. Wcisz, A! . - E.; Staight, Donaid C; Houts, Peter S.; 
and Voten, Michael P. Suicide threats, suicide attempts and 
the emergency psychiatrist. In: Fourth International Confer- 
ence for Suicide Prevention. Los Angeles: Delmar Publishing 
Co., 1968. pp 227-251. 

A study was made of 10 residents' experiences with three types 
of patients on an emergency psychiatric service: suicide threaten- 
ed (N=23); suicide attempters (N=34); and nonsuicidal patients 
(85N=142). Attitudes of patients and therapists toward each other 
were studied, using hospital reports, questionnaires, and inter- 
views. It was found that women were significantly overrepre- 
sented in the attempter group relative to the nonsuicidal group. 
Threateners and attempters were similar, and differed from non- 
suicidal patients, in that they were more likely to come to the 
emergency service between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. Threateners were 
significantly more often given a diagnosis of neurotic reaction 
(based on the presence of anxiety or depression symptoms) and 
attempters more often diagnosed as character disorders. At- 
tempters were less of f m self-referred and less willing to be treated 
than the other two groups, and were rated as less satisfied with 
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their treatment. Therapists' ratings of their satisfaction with 
the patient contact did not differ for the three groups. A higher 
percentage of nonsuicidal patients reported immediate relief 
following contact with the therapist. Therapists were more likely 
to counsel others relative to the attempters and less likely to give 
the attempters medication. More threateners and attempters 
than nonsuicidal patients were referred for hospitalization and 
more were recommended for no further psychotherapy. Implica- 
tions for crisis intervention training include: Workers should be 
warned to expect recalcitrance from suicide attempters; symp- 
toms and diagnoses should be reconsidered to determine whether 
the patients report is too readily accepted; therapists should be 
trained to recognize and direct counseling toward destructive 
dependency relations between the patient and others; and aggres- 
sive case finding" techniques are needed to avoid giving in to 
patients resistance to therapy. 43 references. 

948. Well, Thomas C, and Cam, O S. The first international 
congress of suicidology and social psychiatry. Bulletin o/Sui- 
cidology, 8:77-78, 1971. 

Proceedings of the First International Congress of Suicidology 
and Social Psychiatry are reviewed. Papers focusing on descrip- 
tive reporting, case analysis, and epidemiological reports of the 
incidence and prevalence of suicide in respective countries were 
presented. Several papers that seemed particularly relevant to 
contemporary suicide prevention efforts included: a comparative 
and followup study of attempted suicide; preliminary 2-year study 
of suicidally -on an open milieu therapy unit; alcoholics' personal- 
ity and suicide; the mobilization of lay help in suicide prevention- 
and the appellative function of the suicide attempt. 

949. Welu, Thomas C. Psychological reactions of emergency 
room staff to suicide attempters. Omega, 3(2): l or 109, J 972. 

The psychological reactions of emergency room staff to suicide 
attempters is examined. Although many attempted suicides 
receive their first medical aid in the hospital emergency room 
many attending physician , appear unsympathetic and sometimes 
provide medical treatment in a punitive fashion. Nurses respond 
somewhat more appropriately. An appropriate model for treating 
the suicide attempter upon arrival at the emergency room should 
consist of: (1) immediate medical treatment; and (2) psychological 
support given that includes the communication that life is still 
worth living The Possible causes for negative reactions of the staff 
are discussed. The following recommendations are made- (1) The 
emergency room staff should become the focal point of an inten- 
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sive education process which would emphasize the knowledge 
accumulated from research and clinical experiences concerning 
suicide; (2) to help insure that psychological support is part of the 
treatment modality for suicide attempters, the emergency room 
staff should be required to indicate on the medical charts of these 
patients a short description of what psychological support was 
given; (3) the emergency room staff should be considered as pro- 
fessionals who could be active in crisis intervention; and (4) medi- 
cal and nursing schools must place more emphasis on the psycho- 
social components of man in their curriculum. 11 references. 
(Author abstract modified) 

950. Welu, T. Evaluating a special program for suicide 
attempters— A preliminary report. In: Miller, L., ed. Uth Inter- 
national Congress of Social Psychiatry; Abstract of Papers, 
Jerusalem: AHVA Cooperative, 1972. pp. 141-142. 

In an abstract of a paper presented at the Fourth International 
Congress of Social Psychiatry, a research project in progress 
which evaluates the effectiveness of a special out-reach program of 
a community mental hea*th center for attempted suicides seen in 
the emergency room of a large university hospital is reported. This 
evaluation involves comparing patients in an indicating experi- 
mental group receiving the special treatment with patients receiv- 
ing the normal treatment progam. The basis of comparison is the 
following evaluative criteria: (1) depression level; (2) degree of 
adaptation into the community; (3) incidence of attempted and 
completed suicides; and (4) incidence of self-destructive behavior. 
Treatment modalities utilized as well as descriptive data are 
recorded for both groups. There is evidence that the adaptive sui- 
cide often rejects the services and treatment offered by the mental 
health care system. In addition, wie therapists who comprise the 
therapy-giving element of such a system seem frequently to reject 
the attempted suicide. The data thus far collected are analyzed 
ana some preliminary interpretations are given. (Author abstract 
modified) 

951. Welu, Thomas Clarence. Evaluating a special program 
for suicide attempters. Dissertation Abstracts International. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, No, 73-21341 (HC, 
$10;MF.$4), 

A special outreach program was developed for suicide attemp- 
ters to encourage them to accept treatment. The program was 
evaluated by comparing incidence of suicide attempts in ss receiv- 
ing the treatment with that of those who received normal consid- 
eration Major findings regarding community adaptation, in- 
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cidence of depression, and self-destructive behavior are- (1) Ss 
receiving the special program had a significantly reduced rate of 
overall self-destructive behavior, including fewer s acide reat- 
tempts and less excessive use of alcohol and drugs, while purpo- 
sive agents occurred at a relatively equal rate among experi- 
mental and comparison groups; (2) followup and continuity of care 
given the normal treatment program was noticeably deficient (3) 
M were cooperative in taking part in the program and allowed 
followup study; and (4) experimental ss did not improve signifi- 
cantly with regard to depress.on and community adaptation 
(Journal abstract modified) 

9 ^t^ eHZ ' F rede , rick J The disadvantaged adolescent. A 
psyehodynam.c evaluation. Journal of the Medical Society of 
New Jersey, 66(9) 499-506, 1969. 

Psychiatry, sociology, and education must all be referred to in 
order to understand the personality of the disadvantaged adoles- 
cent. A healthy personality is developed L y a process of identifica- 
tion which ,s div.ded into three components: self-identity family 
identity, and social identity. Case histories of two disadvantaged 
children are presented to point out the shortcomings in these three 
components which would explain their maladjusted personalities 
Ideally, aelf-identificatior with healthy parental figures in the 
first few years of life is the foundation of normal character devel- 
opment. Healthy family identification is necessary in supporting 
and strengthening self-identification. In both self-identification 
and family identification, background and character structure of 
the parents is of primary importance. Thus, intergenerational 
influences are important. Self-identity and family identity are 
determined by social identity. The latter encompasses economic 
status, educational background, and cultural influences such as 

nn Tl ! r 3 ";' , attitudes - The 'dentity crisis which arises as a 
norma part of adolescent development is dealt with only as suc- 
cessfully as the child has been allowed to develop and integrate the 
three phases of his identification. 10 references. 

■*n W * hite ' B * nja u min V " and Whit ^ Helen. Human adapta- 
tion to stress and change. In: The Excitement of Change. New 
»ork: Seabury Press, 1975. 

Autobiographical notes of a clinical psychologist and his wife 
an educational psychologist and remedial teacher, on the nature of 
human maturation and adaptation to stress and change are pre- 
sented. Based or, f,rm but Imeral rehgious convictions, fhe.r philo- 
sophy is described , n eight stages of growth: (1) suffering and 
despair: (2) bewilderment: (8) a request for help; (4)openn-ss to an 
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empathic response f rom others; (5) an expectancy, hope, or forma- 
tion of faith; (6) sharing of such formations; (7) the healing power 
of work in and through vocations, professions, and/or art; and (8) 
appreciation of tradition and ritual in the growing excitement of 
change. Illustrative case material and theoretical contributions 
from biblical personalities as well as modern theorists such as 
Einstein, Schweitzer, Jung, and Rogers are included. 

954. White, Robert W. The urge towards competence. Amer- 
ican Journal of Occupational Therapy, 25(6):271-274, 1971. 

The emerging need for more professional competence in respect 
to occupational therapy is discussed and practical implications in 
this area indicated. It is stressed that the most conspicuous trends 
in psychological theory before 1950 made little room for self- 
initiater 1 , self-rewarding activity. This aspect of behavior was res- 
tored to serious consideration by research on exploratory and 
playful behavior in young animals and children. It is suggested 
that such behavior has the basic function of developing compe- 
tence in dealing with the environment, and that sense of compe- 
tence is a vital aspect of self-esteem. Practical workers need to 
become as sharply aware of a client's competence and feeling of 
competence as they now are of anxieties, defensiveness, love, and 
hate. Under current conditions of extended mental health care, 
the habit of attention to competence may suggest valuable innova- 
tions in the giving of service. 7 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

955. Whitis, Peter R. The legacy of a child's suicide. Family 
Process, 7(2):159-169, 1968. 

A detailed case report of a 10-year-old boy whose older brother 
had committed suicide provides data on the survivor's responses 
and on the use of individual and family therapy. Incidence figures 
on childhood suicide are probably underestimates: Many child- 
hood deaths are designated accidental to protect the family from 
stigma or because the facts are not fully known. Between the ages 
of 15 and 19 ^uicide is a leading cause of death. Recent findings 
indicate that death of a child by suicide has the potential for con- 
siderable pathology for the bereaved. Prompt therapeutic inter- 
vention is needed to assist survivors in working through the 
unique grief process following such a trauma, unhampered by 
exorbitant shame, irrational guilt, and distorted communication 
processes. The work of the suicidologist should continue after the 
fatal suicide act, both to aid the survivors and to increase knowl- 
edge about the more adaptive responses of family members to 
suicide. 11 references. 
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956. Whitman, Roy M., and Stock, Dorothy. The group focal 
conflict. Psychiatry: Jovmalfor the Study of Interpersonal 
Processes, 21(3):269-276, !958. 

A new approach to the study of group interaction which is de- 
rived from both psychoanalysis and group dynamics was de- 
scribed. The underlying principles of the approach assume that 
behavior is problem solving and that problems are dealt with one at 
a time^The primary concept is that of the focal conflict between a 
disturbing impulse and a reactive motive, which leads to varying 
solutions and attempts at solution. A therapy group consisting of 
eight patients met with a therapist and an observer for 15 1^-hour 
sessions. The therapist and observer selected three sessions which 
were considered to be crucial, and these were examined closely. In 
the first crucial episode (session 7), the members shared approx- 
imately the same intrapersonal problem, but offered different and 
conflicting solutions. While most members seemed ready to form a 
commitment to the group, one member was not. This was seen in 
terms of an individual focal conflict, which was different from the 
group f:cal conflict and was resolved in a way that brought the 
recalcitrant member into the group. Following his integration in 
the next session (session 8), the members' trust of one another 
seemed to increase, and several could relate highly personal sto- 
nes. It seems that the working through of a group focal conflict or 
solutional conflict allows the members to reveal and work on their 
personal problems at both the conscious and unconscious ievel In 
the following session (session 9), another crucial episode, and new 
group focal conflict, arose from a specific precipitating event. The 
group put forth a solution that was not in agreement with the 
therapist's goals, and this led to a group solutional conflict. In all 
these sessions, a distinction is made between the focal and nuclear 
conflicts, in that successive and modified focal conflicts relating to 
the sa:ne nuclear conflict are likely to appear, and this can occur 
at the group and individual levels. A real problem in therapy 
arises when the group doubts its own members. From the analysis 
of the sessions, it can be seen that crucial episodes alternated with 
productive sessions, due to the working through of group resistan- 
ces. This theory of focal conflict can be applied to other groups, 
and there are some striking parallels between it and Lewin's 
Fon<e Field Theory. 5 references. 

957. Whittaker, David. The psychological adjustment of in- 
tellec.ual nonconformist, collegiate dropouts. Adolescence, 
6(24) a 15-424, 1971. 

One hundred fifty-one members of the nonstudent population in 
Berkeley were compared to a random sample of the University of 
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California student body at Berkeley in a psycholog cal study. The 
obtained data indicate that there is gr?ater intellectual disposi- 
tion, highly creative personality, and esthetic interest among non- 
students, but these individuals show a relatively strong tendency 
for nonconformity and attrition. In contrast, members of the stu- 
dent body '-are superior in emotional adjustment. It is uncertain 
how accurately the data reflect the interaction of psychological 
development with family upbringing and environmental condi- 
tions, but it appears, nevertheless, that nonstudents reveal a need 
for prolonged and stressful adjustment to social reality. 21 
references. 

958. Whittemore, Kenneth Robert. Role failure and suicide: 
A sociological analysis of completed and attempted suicides in 
Los Angeles. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann 
Arbor, Mich,: University Microfilms, No. 72-3046 (HC, $10; 
MF, $4). 89 pp. 

The basic nature of human suicidal behavior was investigated 
within a sociological framework. Suicide is seen as being both an 
example of the retreatist mode of deviant adaptation and as the 
end re ult of a sequence of double failure in both prescribed and 
proscribed social roles. The hypotheses suggested by the theoreti- 
cal view of suicide were tested by the systematic analysis of the life 
histories of 59 suicides. The test results confirmed the expectations 
of the specific hypotheses derived from the theoretic overview of 
suicide as the mode of adaptation to the experience of double fai 
ure. Indeed, only 10 percent of the suicide population had not 
experienced a form of double failure, or had been identified with 
type one situations. That is, 6 of the 59 cases did not demonstrate 
any of the predicted behavior patterns and must be considered as 
deviant cases. (Journal abstract modified) 

959. Wieder, Herbert. Intellectuality: Aspects of its devel- 
opment from the analysts of a precocious four-and-a-half- 
year-old boy. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 21:314-323, 
1966. 

The discussion of precocious intellectuality in a 4-year-old boy 
investigates the reasons for its development in this case. His his- 
tory and analytic data clearly depict the babbling period as an 
important early phase in the evolution of intellectuality. The func- 
tions of learning and intellectualization were principally used as 
means of reducing tension and anxietv and of achieving adaptive 
ends. By the time he was 4 years old, his intellectuality was dram- 
atically overworked. Talking, ruminating, learning, and teaching 
constituted his preferred mode of discharging or coping with 
aggressive and hbidmal drives, mastering anxiety, establishing 
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relationships, and acquiring new knowledge. This level of intellec- 
tuality emerged from the more primitive phase of babbling, which 
in turn evolved from an even more primordial structure. 43 refer- 
ences. 



960. Wild, Bradford S., and Hanes, Carolyn. A dynamic con- 
ceptual framework of generalized adaptation to stressful stim- 
uli. Psychological Reports, 38(l):319-334, 1976. 

The currently popular definitions and theoretical arguments of 
the so-called stress perspective are reviewed with the purpose of 
integrating this material into one general paradigm. The litera- 
ture has been concerned primarily with two parallel processes 
that purport to account for the individual's coping and adaptive 
behavior, one characterized by the interplay of internal, psycho- 
logical forces, and the other by external, environmental factors 
These two general processes have been integrated by expanding 
upon the general models presented by Dohrenwend to include 
important feedback processes. It is argued that adaptation to 
stress is a dynamic process, and that the failure to adapt is often 
the result of a continuing process of past failures by the organism 
to cope effectively with less severe stressful stimuli, each failure 
feeding back to affect future attempts to cope with new environ- 
mental demands. The implications of the approach for future em- 
pirical investigations are outlined. 29 references. (Author abstract) 

961. Wilke, H.J. Problems in heart neurosis. Journal of Ana- 
lytical Psychology (lAmdon), 16(2):149-162, 1971. 

A discussion is presented on the problems involved in heart neu- 
rosis, including its psychosomatic nature and factors involved in 
diagnosing symptoms. In the heart neurotic there is a psychic 
structure characterized by the dominance of the mother complex, 
originating in the early phases of the mother-child relationship. In 
its disposition it shows characteristics of the moon mother, a dis- 
tant governess of nature, who remains in darkness or in twilight. 
The high energy content of the mother complex shows itself most 
cle-'lv >n disturbances of orientation. The predominance of the 
mother complex is correlated with far-reaching disturbances ir. 
the development of all other psychic structures. Reality adaptation 
and the development of the persona are hindered. An integration 
of the shadow is impossible, for the ego remains infantile and 
dependent on the mother image. The development of the animus is 
similarly directed by the mother image, while in men the anima 
can remain extremely infantile. An immaturity of personality 
results from these developmental disturbances-an immaturity 
which may prevent the natural process of individuation. Typologi- 
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cally the picture is characterized by the absence of a clearly 
formed dominant function, and a distorted sensation function is 
evident. An extravert attitude is predominant, but its develop- 
ment is hindered at an early stage. Several case studies are 
included in support of this thesis. 17 references. (Author abstract 
modified) 

962. Willems, Edwin P., and Raush, Harold L. Naturalistic 
Viewpoints in Psychological Research. New York: Hoit, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 

This book contains 10 chapters devoted to demonstrating that 
naturalistic psychological research is uniquely suited to certain 
investigative purposes, building the methodological rationale for 
naturalistic research and undermining some unnecessarily nega- 
tive sentiments toward naturalistic research. The first three chap- 
ters deal with arguments from general naturalistic perspectives 
and suggest the fundamental importance of naturalistic research 
in mapping and filling in the gaps in our understanding of behav- 
ior as we find it in common, everyday experience. S.B. Sels dis- 
cusses ecology and the science of psychology; R.G. Barker dis- 
cusses the need for an ecobehavioral science; and E.P. Wilkins 
deals with planning a rationale for naturalistic research. The next 
four chapters discuss naturalistic viewpoints within more cir- 
cumscribed areas. E.W. Menzel investigates naturalistic and 
experimental approaches to primate behavior; H.L. Raush deals 
with naturalistic method and the clinical approach: L. Sechrest 
applies naturalistic research to the assessment of attitudes; and D. 
Gutmann discusses psychological naturalism in cross-cultural 
studies. The last three chapters deal with arguments for naturalis- 
tic research from three programs of research. J.G. Kelly discusses 
naturalistic observations in contrasting social environments; P.V. 
Gump deals with the ecology of learning in the third-grade class- 
room; and J.L. Kavanau describes the behavior of captive, white- 
footed mice. The editors' comments appear throughout. 386 
references. 

963. Williams, Cicely. Pediatric perceptions: Witch doctors. 
Pediatrics, 46(3):448-455, 1970. 

A descriptive survey of fetishistic and verbalistic magical cures 
found in Africa and Asia is presented. The supernatural in West 
Africa is an integral part of life. Physicians asking any of 200 
patients seen in a day what was the matter would receive the 
answer that a witch looked at him or a thunderbolt fell on him (the 
evidence for the latter being a depressed fontanelle). When small 
neighborhood meeting places for regular and frequent supervision 
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were established, clients were slowly transformed and learned to 
correhite cause and effect. Other addictions to the supernatural 
included: the dedication of a new arrival to a fetish if several pre- 
vious children had died young; unlucky words (e.g. kwashiorkor)- 
and the wearing of charms for therapeutic as well as identification 
purposes. It is apparently quite possib'e to change many of the 
more damaging customs if one takes the trouble to explain them 
The people as a whole are very patient with mentally defective 
children whom they don't want sent away. Forms of occupational 
therapy are used to treat mental diseases, especially among fe- 
males in native villages. In East Africa, girls are deprived of 
most of the good protein food due to traditions and taboos concern- 
ing nutrition. Much has been made of the savage practice, horri- 
fying ritual, senseless cruelty, and occasional spectacular cure of 
so-called witch doctors. However, they are often able to inspire a 
sense of relaxed confidence as there is empathy and sympathy and 
usually a reciprocal respect and good manners between patient 
and practitioner. The author concludes that while magical cures 
seldom deserve serious medical attention, the physician should not 
too quickly discount the therapeutic value of supernatural medical 
practices. 7 references. 

964 Williams, David. The menopause. Nursing Mirror and 
Mtdunves JoumaULondon), 134(25):36, 1972. 

Menopause, or "change of life," is the period of declining ovarian 
f 'nction prior to the cessation of menstruation which, in most 
women, begins sometime before age 50. During this time, as inter- 
vals betwe-n normal periods increase sometimes to several 
months, a large number of women experience unpleasant symp- 
toms including hot Hashes, palpitations, emotional upsec, and 
depression. Social and life style changes, along with fear of preg- 
nancy which often occur simultaneously with changes in ovarian 
function between ages 40 and 50, can contribute to the difficulties 
associated with menopause. The hot flashes, thought tc be caused 
by an increased secretion of gonadotropin by the pituitaiy to 
compensate for the decline in ovarian hormone production, can be 
treated to a limited degree \,lth sedatives and tranquilizers. The 
most effective treatment, however, appears to be estrogen ther- 
apy, except for women who have suffered uterine or breast carci- 
noma. Estrogen, though suspect because of its alleged relation- 
ships to the possibility of thrombosis in women oi. pill can be 
very helpful in the alleviation of physical and emotional discom- 
fort associated with the menopause. If estrogen administration is 
carefully controlled as to type and quantity prescribed, there is 
very little risk to the patient. However, in cases of heavy or pro- 
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longed bleeding which does not respond 10 hormone therapy, a 
curettage or hysterectomy may be required. 

965 WHIinhnganz, Robert Carl Transfer and transfer with 
training in systematic desensitization. Dissertation Abstracts 
International. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 
No. 72-2438. (HC, $10; MF, $4). 110 pp. 

College students with phobic problems were treated using the 
AB-CB paradigm typically used in transfer research, to investi- 
gate two questions: (1) Is Wolpe correct in his statement that only 
very limited transfer will occur between a treated and untreated 
phobia; and (2) is it possible through training to facilitate a form of 
transfer of training such that a subject will be able to cope with 
anxiety-arousing situations outside of therapy? The results 
obtained were interpreted to mean that simply being exposed to 
the SD (systematic desensitization) condition will increase the pos- 
sibility that the s will be more aware of how to employ the SD 
model and more likely to use it to cope with anxiety-arousing 
situations outside of therapy. Results support the use of applica- 
tion training combined with SD as a means of helping ss learn a 
coping mechanism for dealing with extra therapy situations that 
elicit anxiety. (Journal abstract modified) 

966. Wilson, Arthur L. Group therapy for parents of handi- 
capped children. Rehabilitation Literature, 32(U):332-335, 
197L 

A series of group therapy sessions was organized to meet the 
needs of parents of handicapped children. Each session was struc- 
tural to utilize a semi-instructional approach to stimulate parent 
interaction. Topics of discussion dealt with the child's display of 
concern over his handicap, parents* own feelings and frustrations, 
modes of helping children, society's attitude toward the physically 
handicapped, unwanted sympathy and help, guaramg against 
overprotection, and the parents' role in the teen years. The series 
demonstrated that each parent had experienced similar traumas, 
disappointments, and frustrations in dealing with the child's dis- 
ability. The group leader was a parent of a handicapped cnild as 
well as a trained psychologist. However, the fact of parenthood 
seemed to be the outstanding qualification in determining the 
group's success. The need for such groups was demonstrated, and 
the feasibility of having a group conducted by a person other than 
a trained psychologist was indicated. 7 references. 

967. Winkelstein, Charles, and Lyons, Albert S. Insight into 
the emotional aspects of ileostomies and colostomies. Medical 
Insight, 3(12):14-21, 1971. 
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The construction of an artificial opening in the abdominal wall 
for the passage of unite or feces is, for most patients, a procedure 
incurring *-ofound and varied emotional responses. It is felt that 
the ostomy - stoma presents patients with unique and profound 
psychological problems not encountered in other types of surgery, 
and that the physician jan do much to alleviate these problems. 
Ileostomies for fecal or urinary uiversion are necessitated by 
severe, chronic ulcerative colitis, and patients are frequently 
young, if necessitated by a neoplasm involving the bladder or by 
congenital defect, patients range from young to elderly. Colos- 
tomy, rectal resection, ls usually caused by cancer of the rectum 
and the patient tends to be older. In many cases, psychological 
problems have preceded surgery and may contribute to p -.op- 
erative turmoil. The attitudes v" patients are explained and 
emphasis is placet* on the need for responsible emotion J as well as 
medical and surgical care for the stomate. Team efforts begin in 
the hospital, extend to the family, and may eventually include 
members of the local ostomy societies. Adjustments are made in 
time, but pnmar> responsibility rests with the family doctor to 
tn>ure stomate rehabilitation. 

968 Winn, Harold, anci Daly, Michael Joseph. The change of 
life in the woman. Geriatrics, 26(6):105-111, 1971. 

The climacteric is a psychologic reaction to the cessation of men- 
Mi i:ation which ^ symbolic of femininity, especially sex "ility and 
fertility It also Presents the beginning of the end of life. This 
loss produces a regret over what has not been experienced or 
accomplished Reduction of the roles of mother and sexual object 
can be a severe blow to self-esteem. If there are preexisting per- 
sonality defects, these traumas can result in emotional illnesses, of 
which depression is the most common. i\ e climacteric, hovvsr, 
can also be a phase of development to which a woman can adapt 
and, in the pnvess, become a more mature individual who accepts 
life with equanimity and eon'?ntment. 6 references. (Author 
abstract) 

96D Wirt, Robert R, and Briggs, Peter F. Personality and 
environmental tactors in the development of delinquency. 
Psychological Monographs: General and Applied, 73-15(485): 
1-47,1959. 

A previous study found that juvenile delinquents in the ninth 
grade tended to have i;>gh scores on the psychopathic deviate ( PD). 
schizophrenic I SO, and hypomania (MA scales of the MMPI 
(Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory), while nondelin- 
querits of the s'inie age tended to have high scores on the depres- 
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sion (D), masculinity-feminity (MF), and social introversion (SI) 
scales. The PI), SC\ and MA factors could thus be termed delin- 
quency excitors and the I) t MF, and SI factors, delinquency 
depressors. Hsing this same group of ninth graders, who were hy 
now 23, four groups of subjects were selected: nondelinquents with 
high delinquency suppressor scores; delinquents with high delin- 
quency suppressor scores; nondelinquents with high delinquency 
excitor scores; and delinquents with high delinquency excitor 
scores. There were 71 subjects in each group. Information about 
these subjects was obtained from the records of social agencies, a 
questionnaire completed by the parents, and a clinical interview 
with the subject. Contact vvith a social agency by any member of a 
boy's family was reliaMy associated with a history of delinquency 
in the boy himself. Family disruption, dissocial behavior, ard psy- 
chological problems occurred frequently in the delinquent boys' 
families. Among the boys who were delinquent, severity of delin- 
quency was related to poverty and economic need, dissoci^ 1 behav- 
ig *. and marital disruption within the family. Compared with 
nondeliquent boys, delinquent boys came from a lower socioeco- 
nomic class, less physically and morally sufficient homes, horn s 
with more parent-child conflict and jealousy of siblings; they were 
more responsive to their own needs and impulses; were less moral- 
istic and strict; were more m° culine; were more psychopathic; 
had poorer performance in school; rejected their parental home; 
had more sexual promiscuity and fights; were less orderly, intel- 
lectu ^d submissive; were mor? deceitful, critical, noncon- 
form- . and inclined to act out; and were also more sensitive to 
demands ?nd more inclined to give up when frustrated. Delin- 
quency is for the most part an adolescent phenomenon with deli. - 
quency declining markedly after age 19. Increased financial sup- 
port of prevention programs is recommended. 19 references. 

970. Wolf, Katherine M. Edouard Pichon: Le development 
psycholoyique de l'enfant et de l adolescent. [Edouard Picbon: 
The psychological development of the child and the adoles- 
cent.] Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1:417-423, 1945. 

A discussion of Pichon s textbook, "The Psychological Develop- 
ment of the Child and the Adolescent," characterizes it as a valua- 
ble work for all who deal with the child's development and its 
abnormalities. It shows the usual organization of a textbooP 
child psychiatry, dealing with the general approach to the ch . 
and with methods of mental diagnosis such as lr^erviews and tests. 
Mental syndromes known in child pathology are enumerated, 
whether somatic or psyc biological, and educational principles and 
therap/ at j treated Th^ one part of the book that can lay clrim to 
originality, however, gives an account of the child's development 
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from birth to maturity, attempting for the first time to present a 
picture of human development based on the findings of psycho- 
analyst and, at the same lime, of experimental child psychology. 
This review is limited to this section of the book, and shows how 
Pichon attempts this synthesis, by a method of presentation that 
seems natural and plausible. He views the child's development 
from two aspects, the emotional and the intellectual: the first by 
means of psychoanalysis, and the second by means of xperimenlal 
child psychology. 2 references. 

971. Wolf, Stewart, an Goodell, Helen. Harold G. Wolffs 
Stress and Disease. 2na d. Springfield, 111.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1968. 

The book sets forth a theory in which the relationship between 
stress and disease is described. The chapters presented are: the 
nature of stress for man; methods of investigation, adaptive reac- 
tion patterns; the organization of reaction patterns; the brain and 
the adaptive process; patterns of social adjustment and disease; 
the mo-'ification of reaction patterns: the therapeutic process; and 
a synt >sis of data acquired. 660 references. 

972. Wt=f, Stewart. Patterns of social adjustment and 
disease. In: Levi, L., ed. Society, Stress and Disease. Vol. I. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1971. pp. 5-6. 

Patterns of social adjustment . disease are discussed. It 
appears that man needs to live in a ashion acceptable to his fel- 
lows, to derive spiritual nourishment from his activities and the 
things which happen to him, to satisfy in some way his various 
emoUonal yearnings, including his unquenchable thirst tor power 
and prestige, and to realize his potential for love and for creativity. 
Threats to his ability to perform all of these s r heres constitute the 
important everyday stresses that are apparently behind so many 
states of disability and disea. e. A preventive emphasis in medicine 
demands that all of these fac ors be taken into consideration, and 
that attempts are made to develop satisfactory ways of dealing 
with them individually and collectively. 6 references. 

973. Wolf, Stewart. Evidence on inhibitory control of auto- 
nomic function. International Jourr^l of Psychobiology, 1(1): 
27-33, 1970. 

It is well known that smoothly coordinated activity by skeletal 
muscles requires the operation of a complex network of inhibitory 
neurons. When inhibitory effects are paraly d as by strychnine or 
tetanus toxin, violent, uncoordinated, and useless contractile activ- 
ity results. Evidence is accumulating that inhibitory control is also 
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essentia! to healthy autonomic function in the process of visceral 
regulation. The data make it clear that most adjustments involve 
discrete and not generalized autonomic discharges. Either adre- 
nergic or cholinergic impulses may be subject to modulating inhi- 
bition. Furthermore, in behavioral patten j of viscera, adrenergic 
and cholinergic effects are often synergistic and are not necessar- 
ily antagonistic. Special interest attaches to the effects of emotion- 
ally stressful experiences on autonomic regulation of visceral 
function. It appears that they may impair homostasis through 
interfering with the damping effects of inhibitory mechanisms. 20 
references. (Author abstract) 

974, Wolfenstein, Martha. How is mourning possible: III. 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 21:104-112, 1P66. 

The tendency of children and adolescents to develop a hyperca- 
thexis of the lost object instead of decathecting the lost love object 
as happens in mourning, is discussed, and the Question of why they 
cling in this way to the lost parent is examined by considering 
*vhat object relations mean in different phases of development. 
Some of the indispensable prerequisites for the child's growth 
which the parents provide are reviewed. The factors that make for 
the fear of acknowledging that the dead parent is irretrievably lost, 
the related fear of the breakthrough of massive amounts of object- 
less libido, and the fear of regression are examined. Finally, the 
question of why the remaining parent is not ?n object to whom the 
child can transfer the feelings he had for the dead parent is 
considered. 

975. Wolfer, John A., and Davis, Carol E. Assessment of sur- 
gical patients' preoperative emotional condition and postop- 
erative welfare. Nursing Research, 19(5):402-414, 1970. 

Seventy-six female patients who underwent major gynecologic 
surgery and 70 male patients who underwent major abdominal 
surgery were given a variety of instruments designed to assess 
their preoperative fear and anxiety and postoperative recovery 
and adjustment. The results provided information regarding tne 
incidence and variation of undesirable pre- and postoperative 
emotional and physical conditions, the relationship among differ- 
ent types of measures of preoperative affect and postoperative re- 
covery, and the relationship between level of preoperative fear and 
anxiety and postoperative recovery. The major findings and con- 
clusions are discussed. Methodological problems in connection with 
the assessment of patients' e notional and physical reactions to 
surgery are discussed and suggestion? for fufire research rre 
made 40 references. (Author abstract modified) 
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976. Wolfgrans, Marvin E. Violent Behaviour. Cambridge, 
Eng.: W. Heffer and Sons, 1969. 

Wnen violence occurs in c/ime or protect, youth is often its vehi- 
cle. Hut most crimes and most prc^sts are not violent, even when 
youth are involved. Violence is largely a learned response. If in 
everyday life man witnesses the display uf violence in an abun- 
dance of styles, it takes on a banality and he may come to accept its 
use in encounters with his own environment. It might be said that 
for all their protest against their established elders, youth in a 
sense rely on the patience, understanding, toleiance, and respon- 
sibility of the older generation to check their escalating demands 
at the crunch point of the utterly impossible. One of the privileges 
of youth is having the ability to afford to complain and question. If 
the response to youthful violence is exclusively repression, the 
response may well assume the violence it seeks to halt. Perhaps, 
instead, a growing flexibility to change and an understanding of 
youth's requests will be the older generation's final weapon. Vio- 
lence is a means of seeking power and may be defined as an act of 
despair committed when the door is closed to alternative resolu- 
tions. 17 references. (Author abstract modified) 

977 Wolkon, George H. Effecting a continuum of care: An 
exploitation of the crisis of psychiatric hospital release. Com- 
munity Mental Health Journal, 4(l):63-73, 1968. 

The authors describe the relative effects of certain structural 
techniques— the ty^e, timing, and frequency of the receiving 
agency's contact with t v, e potential client— in implementing a con- 
tinuum of care from the psychiatric hospital to a professionally 
recommended :ommunity-based rehabilitation center. The differ- 
ential succe.>' of these techniques ranges from zero to 52 percent. 
Findings concerned with the uming of interventions are inter- 
preted in terms of crisis theory, and those concerned with the type 
tp 1 frequency of contacts lead to greater specification within the 
theory. In order for a crisis intervention to be effective, the inter- 
vention must, as a necessary condition, satisfy the dependency and 
affihative need/ of the client. Imp! ; eations for interventions at 
other points on the continuum of care are suggested and specific 
recommendations made. 13 references 

978. Wolman, Benjamin B. Humanity on the couch. In: List- 
man, B., ed. The Unconscious Mind: The Meanina of Freudian 
Psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N J.. Prentioe-Hali, 1968. pp. 
97-115. 

Freud's work in the socioculturai field is discussed. His case 
study of Australian Aborigines if. it lined. The tote^ and taboo 
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c:;ncep*^ are reviewed ir, relation to anthropological findings and 
psychoanalytic considerations. Incest fear, taboos on killing, and 
the relation of taboos to compulsion neuroses are discussed. The 
c<,ncep*ion of a group as a collection of individuals with the same 
person in the superego is explored. The development of social 
order and the emergence of leadership are given a psychoanalytic 
explanation. Inhibition of criticism, judgment, and logical reason- 
ing, and increase in emotionality are seen as the main features of 
group behavior Freud's analysis of the church and the army as 
examples of group formation and leadership is considered. 
Freud's views of civilization, the thwarting of the libido, restric- 
tion on freedom of action, the development of nonsexual expres- 
sion, and destruction are set forth. Freud's ideas on the role and 
function of religion as u means of gaining control of the sensory 
world by means of a wish world are set forth. Freud's analysis of 
Moses and Judaism is briefly printed. Freud's conception of the 
meaning of history as somewhat analogous to the psychoanalytic 
view of the life of the individual is discussed. Freud's views on 
socialization and education are briefly presented. Freud's pessim- 
ism and determinism are considered. The avoidance of ethical and 
philosophical problems in much of Freud's work is noted. His 
\iews of personal morality, children's amorality, love for others, 
and altruism are briefly considered. 

979. Wong, Bennet R. The adolescent in our changing 
society. Child Welfare, 47<7):4 11-416, 1968. 

The normally disruptive, .is well as integrative, tasks of adoles- 
cence are analyzed in relation to the excessive pressures and con- 
fusions of the adult '\orld into which the adolescent must make his 
way. The intrapsychic adaptations required for the maturational 
process are reviewed from the point of view of ego psychology, 
with emphasis upon ti e adolescent's need for an ego idea . The 
inadequacies of current attitudes toward these needs are outlined, 
with the resulting problems of youth being reflected in the drop- 
out problem, demonstrations, rebellion, drug usage, antisocial 
behavior, and mental illness Greater understanding, a willing- 
ness to learn and compromise, and cooperation of adults are 
i eeded 1 reference 



980. Wood, (iene Harrison, Jr. The effects of cognitive 
appraisal and defensive disposition on stress response in the 
natural habitat. Dissertation Abstracts International. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: I'niversity Microfilms, No. 70 27061 (W\ $10; 
MF, $4). 101 -mi. 
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f.azarus' finding that cognitive appraisal could influence stress 
response to vicarious threat was considered with respect to 
whether it could be generalized to a natural habitat situation 
where an important motive was being threatened. The ability of 
personality disposition, as measured by the R-S scale, to influence 
the effect of cognitive appraisals on stress response in the natural 
habitat was also investigated. A method 1 as devised to produce 
threat in a natural habitat situation and to supply cognitive 
appraisals designed to both reduce and increase stress response as 
measured by self-report of anxiety. Analysis of the results 
revealed that the threat utilized was apparently effective in 
increasing self-report of anxiety, although increase in self-report 
of anxiety in the imaginary threat condition indites other fac- 
tors may cause subjects to report increased anxiety on checklists. 
ANOVA results indicate that imaginary threat produced signifi- 
cantly greater self-report of anxiety than direct threat. Personal- 
ity disposition as measured by the R-S scale failed to influence 
.ixiety change scores, although results indicated that sensitizors 
apparently experience greater mean momentary anxiety over 
time than do repressors. The overall results indicate that the 
response of subjects to direct threat in the natural habitac is much 
more complexly determined than is the case when vicarious threat 
is perceived. (Journal abstract modified) 

981. Woodward, Mary W. Problem solving strategies of 
young children. Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry 
and Allied Disciplines. (Oxford), 13(l):ll-24, 1972. 

Problem-solving strategies of young children were studied. A 
complex problem consisting of 12 graded elements was presented 
to normal children 1.5- to 5-years-old and to severely subnormal 
children, in order to attempt to elucidate some aspects of early 
cognitive development. Strategies adopted have been analysed in 
terms of the plan and tote unit concepts. It is suggested that an 
early phase, when a repetitive behavioral sequence is directed 
towards an externally given end point, is foliowed by one in which 
the sequence is terminated at the appropriate point by the interpo- 
lation of a manipulative or observing action after each repetition. 
17 references. (Author abstract) 

982. Woody, Jane Divita. Contemporary sex education: Atti- 
tudes and implications for childrearing. Journal of School 
Health, 43(4):241-246, 1973. 

Attitudes toward and implications of contemporary sex educa- 
tion for childrearing are discussed. Attitudes contributing to a 
healthy approach to human sexuality are presented. They include 
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a positive concept of the genitals and honesty about sexual matters 
in intimate relationships. Parents must serve as behavioral models 
to reinforce desired h?haviors and attitudes, provide accurate 
information, and demonstrate genuine warmth, accept nee, and 
empathy to their child. There must be a consciousness about the 
childrearing process so that people do not respond to their chil- 
dren as their own parents responded to them. 11 references. (Au- 
thor abstract m< Jied) 

983. Worden, Margaret S. Continuity of life style and ad- 
justment In relocation to a long-term care facility. Smith Col - 
lege Studies in Social Work, 47(l):56-57, 1976. 

The relationship between lifestyle continuity and adjustment 
subsequent to an older person's relocation to a long-term jarc 
facility was explored in structured interviews. The subjects we e 
13 persons who had moved from their homes or from the hon»es of 
a relative into a 120-bed Methodist nursing home, where they !iad 
been residents from 1 to 6 months. Interview questions concerned 
lifestyle, adjustment, and stress, and findings supported the 
hypothesis that lifestyle continuity is related to adjustment in this 
sample. Those persons who were able to maintain some continuity 
in their accustomed lifestyles became well-adjusted residents. For 
those who suffered severe breaks with accustomed life patterns, 
the relocation experience was more stress-provoking, resulting in 
discomfort and poor adjustment. The data also confirmed the 
importance of residents' active participation in and preparation 
for nursing home residence. The role of the social worker in the 
relocation process 0 discussed. (Author abstract modified) 

984. Worell, Leonard. Intraindividual instability and con- 
flict. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 66(5). 
480-488. 1963. 

The prediction of the instability or apparent unpredictability of 
an individual's behavior when faced with the same situation on 
repeated occasions was studied in three experiments. A theory 
was proposed that depicted the variable individual in any sp cific 
set of situations as a comparatively conflicted one in those situa- 
tions. Experiment 1 studied conflict as a determinant of intraindi- 
vidual instability using 48 female subjects. Results confirmed the 
hypothesis that strong conflict produces greater intraindividual 
instability than weak conflict. Experiment 2 studied situational 
intraindividual instability and conflict-like performs ice, using 
102 subjects of both sexes. Results supported the l, Jh . .hesis that 
the more variable persons, as contrasted to the less variable ones 
in any given situation, will behave as though that situation con- 
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tained greater conflict. Experiment 3 studied the generalization 
of intraindividual instability using 24 female college student sub- 
jects. Results supported the hypothesis that the intraindividually 
unstable person brings into a new situation the instability that was 
developed in previously experienced similar situations. 21 
references. 



985, Wota, Michael Joseph. Development and Operation of a 
Student Crisis Center. Dissertation Abstracts International. 
Ann Arbor, M^ h.: University Microfilms, No. 71-17788 (HC 
$10;MF,$4). 

The development of a student crisis center, from inception to 
present operating procedures, is discussed in detail. Ecological 
investigation into the behavior of students responding to stress 
situations is presented. A report is made on five general areas of 
research. The first area deals with the kinds of visitors contacting 
the crisis center Some relevant variables in this section are sex. 
student-year level living arrangements, and chronic repeater sta- 
tus. Areas 2 and 3 report on the types of contacts made (phone and 
walk-in), respectively, and the different time periods during 
which contacts were made. Part 4 describes the types of problems 
encountered most frequently. Section 5 investigates the behavior 
of volunteers working at the crisis center. Special attention is paid 
to those workers referring visitors to other agencies. The research 
deals with many and varied problems of interest. Exhaustive, 
detailed analysis leading to definitive interpretations is not 
attempted. The intent is to explore and present possible avenues 
for future research m the area of crisis intervention. (Journal 
abstract modified) 



986. Wright, Logan. Psychologic aspects of the battered 
child syndrome. Southern Medical Bulletin, 58(3) 14-18 
1970. 

W.th a conservative estimate of the incidence of child abuse 
standing at 20,000 cases each year in the United States, the psy- 
chological : pects including the effects on the children and the 
personal itie of the parents are discussed. In a 10-year followup of 
abused children, 40 percent were found to be emotionally dis- 
turbed and 50 percent had below normal intelligence. Sixty per- 
cent showed some failure >n physical growth, so that only 10 per- 
cent can be expected to develop normally. Abuse can be observed 
at all socioeconomic levels, but the personality characteristics of 
the offenders as determined with the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory indicate tendencies toward psychopathic devi- 
anc> and schizophrenia even though outwardly these signs may 
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not be obvious. The parents often exhibit ridiculous expectations 
of a child, no empathy, or frustrated dependency needs. A pro- 
gram of crisis intervention, group therapy, homo visitation, 9?A, 
occasionally, birth control or other medical consultation, appears 
to be of considerable help to the abusive parent. 16 references. 

987. Wright, Thomas S. f and Mann, Lester. The athlete in 
mental health work with children. Pennsylvania Medicine, 
72<6):79-82, 1969. 

The athlete can be a major contributor in the rehabilitation of 
mentally handicapped children. His orientation of body use and 
his commitment to excellence in physical education recreation 
programs are unique features in training programs staffed by 
mental health specialists. He is an excellent person for the child to 
model his behavior after, and he is seen by the child as one who 
will aid him in developing competence. The athlete urges the child 
to strive to overcome his limitations to obtain seemingly impossi- 
ble goals. Most importantly, the child achieves a tremendous sense 
of accomplishment from sports activity. Being directed toward 
achievement, the athlete aids the handicapped child in learning to 
be directed to goal achievement. The athlete may overemphasize 
excellency, thus placing too much emotional or physical stress 
upon the child, and he may become impatient with both the child 
and other professionals. But if these attributes can be corrected, 
the athlete can be a valuable member of the rehabilitation pro- 
grams. The Buttonwood Farms-Temple University program is 
discussed. 18 references. 

988. Wyatt, Gertrud L., and Herzan, Helen M. Therapy with 
stuttering children and their mothers. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 32(4):645-659, 1962. 

In a psychodynamically oriented therapeutic program with 20 
stuttering children and their mothers, the following two hypo- 
theses were tested: (1) Children under 7 years of age should show 
more marked improvement or return to normal speech after a 
smaller number of sessions than children over 7; and (2) children 
whose mothers exhibited at the beginning of therapy low-level 
anxiety concerning speech and low-level irritation concerning 
a^ressive behavior should show marked improvement or return 
to normal speech after a smaller number of treatment sessions 
than children whose mothers exhibited high-level anxiety and irri- 
tation The children were helped to verbal'ze feelings of anger and 
a ixiety. and mothers were helped to understand and manage their 
child's communication disorder. Results showed that 10 of t!ie 12 
children under 7 years of age and 5 of the 8 children over 7 showed 
marked improvement or a return to normal speech. The first 
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hypothesis was confirmed: The number of therapeutic sessions 
ranged from 4 to 14 in the younger group and from 10 to 33 in the 
older group. The reasons for nonimprovement varied from case to 
case; thus, the second hypothesis was not supported. Therapy with 
stuttering children should be based on a sound theory concerning 
the interpersonal aspects of language learning in children. The 
techniques used should be adapted to the age of the child. The 
mother should be included in the treatment program. Therapy 
should be undertaken as soon as possible after appearance of com- 
pulsive repetitions in a child's speech. Mother-child separation 
during the child's second and third year may have an impact upon 
the child's language development. 33 references. 
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